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venirs de l’Orient.” 2 tom. Bertrand, Paris: Baliere, London. 1836. 

Reminiscences of Spain. By Henry Cornive, Author of “ Reminis- 
cences of the East.” 2 vols. | | 


Henri Cornitte is a name which has acquired some temporary 
celebrity in the literary world, by appearing on the title-page ofa 
very fairly executed volume of “ Travels in the East,” published 
last year. The favourable reception accorded to his first produc- 
tion, has induced M. Cornille to redouble his travelling activity, 
and his letter-press. Having seen the regions of the Levant, he is 
naturally led to take a peep at Spain; for, as he says, ‘‘ Spain was 
to me the completion of the Eastern world ; it closed before my 
steps the basin of the Mediterranean ; it was the last stone of the 
monument, chiseled after the same model, disposed after the same 
design; it was necessary to complete the edifice without altering | 
its regularity.”” Spain may not inappropriately be likened to one of 
those ancient castles, to which the occupants of each succesive age 
have lent their peculiar and characteristic additions. The pre- 
dominant idea, the animus, the spirit of the time, is,sculptured and 
embodied in the contributions of its architects. Eack column has its 
state, its character, its school; each wave of time bears with it 
its deposit ; each successive race adds a story to the monument ; each 
individual brings his stone; the huge and incongruous. mass is the 
heaping together of ages, the residue of the successive evaporations 
of the human race; almost all the different tribes of the West 
have swept over the Peninsula, and Africa has poured forth its Mus- 
sulman hordes to revel in the deliciousness of the valleys of 
Andalusia. 

This blending of epochs, this fusion of languages, customs, and 
laws; this diversity of character, temperament, and social proximity ; 
the amalgamation of elements so conflicting and incongruous, will 
Jong continue to be a subject of curious speculation to the European 
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states, and will forcibly rivet their attention on the enigma of the 
West. In contemplating Spain, we feel as in the presence of one 
of those edifices we have just mentioned ; a poetical solemnity, a 
reverential awe, for which we are unable to account, stealing over 
the mind—something mysterious, that promises most marvellous 
revelations; and, as has been very justly remarked by M. Cornille, 
amid the mountains of Murcia and Estremadura, as well as in the 
plains of La Mancha and Castile, the traveller resembles those 
inmates of the Alhambra, who expect to find treasures behind each 
beam of the mouldering palace of Boabdil, and who, in the long 
winter nights, fancy they hear, in the breeze that sighs through 
the casements of the Court of Lions, the plaintive voices of the 
(ast of the Abencerages, communicating the secrets of’ another 
world. 

We shall not pause to examine the distinct and particular impres- 
sions which Spain has retained, from the passage of so many tribes, 
Antiquarians have minutely analysed the seeming discrepancies of 
national manners and characters, and traced them to their respec- 
tive originals. We shal] content ourselves with remarking the two 
great divisions which the hand of nature has traced, and which 
neither time nor circumstances have been able to change. On the 
one side is Southern Spain, with its Asiatic productions, its eternal 
spring, its parched foliage, and its dusty plains—the Spain. of 
Grenada, with its flowering orange trees, its women with black 
hair, black and burning eyes, and a step as stately and elastic as 
the motions of a celestial apparition. On the other, the Spain of 
the Pyrennees, with its mountains covered with the oak, the pine, 
and the chesnut ; its cloudy sky, its evening breeze, fresh as that of 
the sea, its women, with their chesnut locks, with their fresh and 
brilliant colours, drawing their nourishment from the milk of. their 
flocks, and protected from the burning sun by the shade of their 
trees ;—on the one hand, the stimulating and refreshing in- 
fluences of a tropical climate, the flowers and perfumes of Arabia, 
the contempt of labour, bodily indolence, and mental activity ;— 
on the other, a country diversified with rocks and woods, the 
anxieties of commerce, the labours of agriculture, and the manufac- 
tures of the produce of the mine ; inthe north, arural population, 
the habits of every day-existence, the tranquil! pleasures of domestic 
life; in the south, the life of impulse, the refinements of sensuality, 
the ardent love of pleasure, and of shows, poetry, and passion—the 
existence of the moment; these are the indelible distinctions, im- 
pressed by the hand of Nature herself, under all circumstances, and 
in every time. | 

Our author sets out from Paris, by the route of Toulouse, Or- 
leans, Limoges, and Montauban, for Bayonne, the advanced post of 
France on the Spanish territory. Of Bayonne he remarks that— 
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« Like all the southern cities seated upon the sea coast, Bayonne has 
emancipated itself from the over-rigid trammels of French etiquette and 
morality.” [To an English ear this sounds somewhat startling.) ‘* Whe- 
ther it be,” pursues our author, “that the climate provokes this freedom 
from restraint, or that the concourse of strangers, from all parts of the 
world, by their difference of opinions and character, insensibly efface the 
most salient points of national originality, certain it is that those travel- 
ling populations evince a singular independence of principles and tastes.”’ 


In confirmation of the truth of this observation, we need only 
cite the description of the bathing scene at Biarris. This is a 
small village, situated a few miles from Bayonne, amid the rocks 
that gird the coast. It is not like other watering places—a theatre 
for the display of dandyism and wealth. 

“ The company reach Biarris by the modest aid of a mountain poney: 
they arrive without noise or eclat, seated in a simple cacolet, vis-a-vis 
to the driver, who is most commonly represented by a stout girl, with a 
florid complexion, black hair, and sparkling eyes. She is a good-humoured 
girl, with a fine clear hearty laugh, quick at repartee, and bearing with 
only so much of the badinaye as she chooses to tolerate. 

*‘ Descending the slope, the bathers alight at two wooden huts, a few 
totses from the shore: here they exchange their city finery for a lighter 
costume. One hut is appropriated to the men, and the other to the 
women.” 

Quitting Bayonne and these friends of nature with a sigh, our 
traveller proceeds onward by the most important of the three great 
lines of road through the Whates provinces ; viz. that running 
from St. Jean de Luz to Burges, through Irun, Asgtigarrage, 
Tolosa, Villa Franca, Mondragon, Salinas, Vittoria, and Miranda 
de Ebra. Notwithstanding the impracticable nature of the country, 
. the roads are excellent, and in many places bordered by trees ; 
and this is one of many proofs of the enterprise and industry of 
the Biscayans. The country, as we advance, is in every direction 
broken into hill or valley, and, surveyed from a height, presents-a 
boundless expanse of hills, ridge rising above ridge on every sidé, 
and blue peaks beyond these. Level country there is none; and 
our author likens the physical configuration of most of the provinces 
toaseainastorm. The character of the inhabitants is in keeping 
with that of the country, differing as they do from the rest of Spain 
in language, manners, customs, and habits of life. They have 
maintained the same character through every period of European 
history. They firmly adhere to the belief, that their country was 
never forced to accept a foreign yoke; and that, from the earliest 
ages down to the present day, it has preserved its liberties invio- 
late and intact. The poorest of the Basque peasants will tell-you, 
with an honest pride, that long after the entire Peninsula had been 
subjugated, his forefathers had not acknowledged the authority of 
any law ; and that in yielding a voluntary obedience to the kings of 
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Castile, they only sought protection, without compromising their in.. 
dependence... ‘his tradition of the inviolability of the Basque 
territory, through the many revolutions—Roman, Moorish, Gothie, 
and F'rench—that have fallen upon Spain, was adopted and strength- 
ened by the historian Garibay Zamallas, and reproduced on_ his 
authority by Ambrosio Morsles, and the acute and judicious 
Don Juan de Mariana. Such continued to be the received opi- 
nion, till the Academy of Madrid, in an article published in the His- 
torical Dictionary, in 1802, boldly impugned its correctness. The 
appearance of this heretical doctrine, casting a cloud over the glory 
of the past, was received with a genera! cry of indignation by the 
Basque population. The stigma on their national honour called 
for a prompt and decisive vindication. Accordingly, on the 23rd 
of October, 1802, the Procurador of La Hermandad presented a 
protest from the Basques to the General Assembly of Alava, and 
demanded a public condemnation of the obnoxious article. The 
demand was without effect ; and some time after, Llorente applied 
himself with some success to widen the breach thus made in the 
soundness of received opinions. [His chief reliance is on a passge 
in the Third Book of Strabo, which runs thus :—*‘ Sit jam subdixe 
sumia bella sublata sunt : nam Cantibros, qui maxime hodie lutro- 
cornis exercent Augustus Cesar, subegit.”” Moreover, Fredigairius 
the Chronicler of the wars of Aquitaine, expressly states, that in 
the year 362, Sumtila, the first of the Gothic conquerors of Spain, 
marched against the revolted Basques, and compelled them to 
build a fortress called Olgito—the modern Olito. In another 
part he represents Suisibud triumphing over the Cantabrians, and 
gives us the details of a revolt suppressed by Wamba, a Gothic 
sovereign, in 645. But as Strabo admits he never crossed the Py- 
renees, his statements are looked on with suspicion, while the pas- 
sage in Fredigairius is supposed to be applicable to the district of 
Alavaalone. Pliny, Crosius Morey, and Erginhardt, attest the in- 
vincibility of the Biscayans. 

But without undertaking to decide between the disputants, we 
find the provinces of Biscay, Guipuscoa, and Alava, forming a 
distinct republic in the fourteenth century, in the midst of sur- 
rounding monarchies. By general consent, they submitted to the 
authority of a chief or lord, elected by the people, and responsible 
to the General Assemblies. His authority was merely executive. 
In 1332, Alphonso, King of Castile, was unanimously elected 
Senor, by the assembled provinces. In the negotiations subsequent 
to this election, the people treated on equal terms with the Prince; 
and both parties bound themselves by oaths to observe their re- 
spective parts of the contract. One of the most remarkable con- 
ditions imposed on Alphonso, was that of not building a village or 
fortress on the territory of the Basques. 
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The privileges thus ascertained, and transmitted down, are ex- 
emptions from conscription, exemptions from duties and taxes, 
with the single exception of an annual sum, called Alcabela, paid 
annually to the King of Spain, by Alava and Guispuscoa, according 
to the original stipulation with Alphonso. Biscay has ever resisted 
joining in the payment of this tribute, from a fear of being supposed 
to have purchased its liberties. From these facts we perceive that 
the true motives of the resistance of these provinces to the au- 
thority of the queen, is neither predilection for Don Carlos nor 
aversion to a constitutional government, for its own sake, but ap- 
prehensions that their fiscal privileges may be lost, their indepen- 
dent legislatures annihilated, and above all, their nationality merged 
in the constitutional monarchy of Spain, as at present remodelled. 
Nay, in M. Cornille’s judgment, the withdrawal of Don Carlos 
would not change their resolution. With them it is a war 
of preservation, a sacred struggle, in the result of which, the past 
and the future are equally interested, affecting at once the sanctity 
of established rights, and the veneration of long enjoyed privileges. 

Of the people of Tolosa, our authcr remarks, “It is difficult to 
form an adequate idea of the jealousy with which these people re- 
gard their titles. Nobility has ever been their ruling passion ; their 
kings scattered it with profusion ; Phillip II. ennobled all Biscay 
in a day.” 

Hence, it is not uncommon to hear a beggar holding forth on 
the privileges of his birth, and proclaiming, with emphatic solem- 
nity, the interminable list of the names, qualities, ranks, and em- 
ployments for which his ancestors were distinguished. Returning 
from his daily toil in the fields, the labourer, as he enters his cabin, 
glances with complacency at the scutcheon of his ancestors sus- 
pended above his hearth. 

Nobility is even materialised, and becomes identified with the 
substance of certain old mansions which belonged to old families. 
These privileged houses (casus infanzanas) confer the right of vot- 
ing in the common council. Though in strictness they are in- 
alienable, yet they are frequently transferred like other property, 
the new owner, by a sort of magical investiture, acquiring, with 
his new possession, all the rights of the old families, whose apan- 
age they were. In this way, Don Fulano, who was first a smuggler 
and afterwards a usurer, sits in the town council, as Lord of Rica- 
tierra, y Luiz, y Guzman, y Villa Florida. 

Proceeding onwards from Mondragon, through the Valley of 
Durango, which is one continued village, our author reaches Bil- 
boa, the capital of Biscay. It is situated at the mouth of the 
Nervion, which falls into the sea at Portugalete. It was founded in 
1300 by Don Diego Lopez de Haro, and contains about fifteen 
thousand inhabitants. Being surrounded on every side by moun- 
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tains, Bilboa is subject to frequent inundations ; and such is the 


humidity of its temperature, that salt is liquefied in a few hours.. 


But this active influence seems to have little effect on the health of 
the inhabitants. They are a hardy vigorous race, and most com- 
monly reach an advanced old age without having suffered from 
sickness or infirmity. 

On the day after his reathing Bilboa, our traveller repairs to a 
Rameria or village festival, celebrated within two leagues of that 
town. This was a sort of Saturnalia, or, as he defines it, an assem- 
blage of the great and the humble, of the wealthy inhabitants of the 
towns, and the frugal mountaineers, who, for one day in the year, 
jostled and pushed, and elbowed each other, because the common 
abject of all was pleasure and enjoyment, and the distinction of rank 
was merged in the general hilarity. 

This does not differ much from the display on an English race- 
course, where the most thinking people in the world congregate to 
see which of two, three, or six horses shal] be the first to poke his 
nose beyond a post. But what follows is peculiarly Spanish, and 
could be predicated of no other country but the Peninsula. 

- “What a sight were those groups of villagers, arrayed in their che- 
quered costumes, with their flashing eyes, and their fresh mountain 
graces! Whatasight those panting dancers, those figures, so strongly 
characteristic, so noble, with an expression at once naive and profound ! 

‘It was no longer the dance of Vergara, where the hands were merely 
used to beat the castanets; but hips and shoulders were in this also par- 
ticularly active. 

“ Here it was that life developed itself in its full activity and warmth, 
and, if I may so express myself, in all its mockery. It was, as it were, a 
continued challenge flung to the passions, and suddenly withdrawn; it 
was the relaxation of the heart, and the intoxication of the body, subjuga- 
ted at intervals to the iron yoke of reason. 

‘What seemed rather a curious contrast was, that these Saturnalia 
were celebrated at the foot of an old convent of Franciscans. The deep 
and prolonged sound of the clock, as it told the hour, rolled over the scene 
of joyousness like a death knell; one might have fancied it a voice from 
the other world, bidding silence to the festivity of the earth. The sun 
was setting, and his last rays lighted up the dial of the clock; when the 
angelus began to sound, the crowd became motionless and silent; and 
with heads inclined, they waited for its termination. This was a solemn 
moment: it seemed asif the world and the Deity were in presence of 
each other; after which, the dancing recommenced with fresh vigour. 

“ For a moment the monks of the convent made their appearance 
at the windows; they were robed in white; and the melancholy and 
thoughtful expression of their features, became men who had denied life. 

“Towards midnight the crowd dispersed, and the mountaineers were 
left almost alone. A fire was kindled, and drawing around it, they 
amused themselves with legends of olden days. At times a voice was 
heard chaunting the complaint of the Abencerages, the old men repeat- 
ing in chorus the refrain of the Moors.” 
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Quitting these interesting festivities, with a depression of. heart 
for which he felt unable to account, our trayeller pursues the tor- 
tuous road to Saluias, and from the summit of its mountain looks 
down upon the plain of Vittoria, the capital of the Province of 
Alava. This plain bears the appearance of a Jarge basin surround- 
ed by blue hills, studded with white houses, which develop them- 
selves with peculiar clearness, against asvapoury and shifting atmo- 
sphere. The town was built by King Sanchez, to commemorate a 
victory obtained over the Moors in 1181. Like Biscay and Gisu- 
puscoa, Vittoria glories in its ancient privileges, and points with 
pride to a charter of Philip IV. which declares that this province 
did not recognise the authority of any temporal chief (en el tem- 
poral), and was governed by its own institutions (sus ran’, or 
rights, when it placed itself, of its own free will, in the hands of 
Alphonso, on condition of its being left in the enjoyment of all its 
prerogatives. ‘The town contains about seven thousand inhabi- 
tants, and is divided into the old and new town. The former, sur- 
rounded by a double wall, meanly constructed and thinly inhabited, 
looks like an abandoned suburb ; the latter, intersected with spa- 
cious and regular streets, and ornamented with an elegantly planned 
promenade, called La Florida, presents a more rich and animated 
appearance to the eye. Of this Florida our author says— 

“It is the boast of Vittoria; hours upon hours are consumed beneath 
the shade of its plantains. Every city has its paseo, and every town and 
village aspire to the same privilege. ‘Thanks to these promenades, the 
traveller has the opportunity of seeing the people he is observing come 
forth, day after day, to breathe the air after the siesta. They pass be. 
fore him without affectation or reserve; etiquette is utterly banished; 
every body knows every body; so that it is nothing more than a family 
assemblage, with its coteries, its divisions, and intrigues; it is life laid 
bare; you have only to look on, to be initiated into the mysteries of the 
hearth and the heart. Go tothe paseo, and you will find, without trou- 
ble, the cipher of those enigmas, so difficult to be explained amongst the 
people of the North, who live secluded within their homes.” 

From the paseo, the company flock to the theatre, to applaud 
the figures of the voluptuous fandango. M. Cornille is of course 
quite enthusiastic in the matter of dancing; but on this occasion 
his attention is arrested by the features of a young and lovely Spa- 
nish girl. She was not more than sixteen, and her beauty was pe- 
culiarly Spanish. Her black hair was platted in bands, above her 
deeply pale countenance. Her eyes were large and black, and 
sparkled with uncommon brilliancy. “The motionless tranquillity of 
her features was indicative of the strife of the feelings, and the agi 
tation of the heart. 

«This figure,” says our author, “struck me. I fancied that undes 
this apparent phlegm, I could perceive a burning secret; an ardent and 
compressed spirit was reflected on the surface, in spite of her efforts to 
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conceal it. On the following days, I returned to my seat; she was also 
in hers. It became my pleasure to see her, to study her; entirely ab- 
sorbed in this work of contemplation, the music and dancing passed un- 
heeded. 

“Nor on her part did she appear to find much amusement in the broad 
farce of the Sainetes. Comedy had nothing to interest her, excepting 
when a burst of passion suddenly broke upon her, and she started. In 
fine, she seemed to assist at the representation, more as a critic than a 
spectator. An ironical] smile was frequently visible on her lips, as if all 
that she witnessed was tame, compared to the reality. Once only her 
eye kindled ; her breast heaved with violence; and with fixed gaze, and 
head bent forward, she seemed for some time to be under the influence of 
uncontrollable emotion. The play was Othello, the scene, the suffo- 
cation of Desdemona. She rose up suddenly, dropt her veil, and re- 
tired.” 

From one of the fair Juana’s admirers, who happened to sit 
near him, and perceived his admiration, M. Cornille obtained a 
definite idea of the profound mystery he had read upon the lady’s 
countenance. If her beauty was peculiarly Spanish, her story is 
no less so. M. Cornille gives the details with considerable force 
and effect. She was born in Seville, and had received from her 
mother the inheritance of the burning passions which the mixture 
of the African blood transmitted to the daughters of Andalusia. A 
young Neapolitan sought and won her affections. She loved with 
all the powers of her ardent nature. The young Paolo was more 
experienced and discreet ; after indulging his passion for some time, 
he began to see the wisdom of the advice and exhortations of his 
friends, that he should return home without delay. He was busy 
in concocting a plan of escape, when a c? devant mistress of his 
informs Juana of his intention to escape, adding that it is with her- 
self he means to fly. Revenge, deep and instant, was the first 
thought of Juana. She invites Paolo to a téte a téte, kisses him 
into the belief of ardent love, caressingly ties his hands and legs, 
then seizing him by the hair and placing a dagger at his throat, she 
extorts from him a confession of his intention to leave her ;— it is 
enough—the dagger is in his heart. She fled from Seville to Vit- 
toria ; justice pursued, but her family were rich and powerful enough 
to defeat it. 

M. Cornille complains, in his preface, that most writers on 
Spain have amused themselves with giving a sort of melodramatic 
effect to their pictures of Spanish character and manners. Now, we 
are inclined to think that he is not quite clear from the same im- 
putation ; nay, that he is frequently indebted to his own lively ima- 
gination for the details of the numerous stories he introduces by 
way of episodes, and which certainly do contribute to relieve the 
tedium of mere travelling and sight-seeing. They are generally in 
keeping with the received notions of Spanish life, and exhibit con- 
siderable skill and felicity of execution. 
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Pampluna, the next great towu on the route, is not deserving of 
much attention ; devoid of remarkable monuments, and of distin- 
guishing characteristics, it inspires no other interest than that which 
is derived from the simple and unpretending beauties of nature. 
Beyond that town the country assumes a new appearance ; the last 
traces of cultivation expire at Saragossa, and the traveller enters 
on a parched and sandy expanse, similar in almost every particular 
to the plains of Jericho, and the dreary shores of the Red Sea. 
As we approach. Tudela this desert disappears, and nature resumes 
her wonted luxuriance. At a distance of three miles from the 
latter town, commences the magnificent canal which traverses the 
province of Aragon. ‘This province, one of the largest and richest 
in Spain, is celebrated for having been the birth-place of the prin- 
ciple of national representation. At a time when the other nations 
of Europe were bowed beneath the yoke of the feudal system, the pro- 
vinces of the Peninsula and Aragon first of all were in the enjoy- 
ment of constitutional governments. It is the destiny of nations 
to descend from the elevation they have won ; centuries of misery 
follow upon centuries of greatness ; an existence of shame succeeds 
an existence of glory. Such has been the destiny of Spain ; such 
has been the destiny of Greece. The fields of Livadia and the 
plains of ‘Thebes slumber beneath the glorious sky of Greece, with- 
out any other covering than the savage garment which nature has flung 
around her to conceal her nudity. The plains of Aragon, beneath a 
sun as genial, exhibit the same appearance of abandonment and ste- 
rility ; but, spite of the carelessness of its cultivators, it is a re- 
markable fact that Aragon produces more corn, maize, and oil, than 
is necessary for the consumption of its inhabitants. ‘The olive, 
though much neglected, flourishes in every direction ; the districts of 
Barbastroand Aleaniz produceitin prodigious quantities. Saragossa, 
Huesca, and Calatynd, produce in abundance flax, millet, and wine. 
Some villages cultivate saffron ; and the wool of the flocks fed on 
the mountains of Albarraein is held in high estimation. From 
ueae facts M. Cornille thinks himself justified in concluding 
thus :— 

“Give to Aragon some years of peace; inspire the nation with a love 
of industry, a taste for agriculture and commerce; place before its eyes 
a picture of the resources it contains, and you will soon see public pros- 
perity establishing itself as if by magic: its canals, its navigable rivers, 
its streams, will circulate through it the productions of its industry ; its 
plains will be covered with harvests and plantations, and the delicious 
valleys I have enumerated will then become united.” 

It is rather amusing to observe the ease and self-complacency 
with which he says, “ inspire the nation with a love of industry,” 
when he presently after tells us— 

“Tt is difficult to form an idea of the degree of carelessness evinced by 
the Spanish peasants for the conveniences of life and the materials of 
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subsistence.- The use of beds is almost exclusively confined to the mar- 
ried folks among them. In Aragon and Valencia they wear on their 
shoulders a thick woollen garment, which serves as a cloak, a mattrass, 
and coverlet; their breeches, the ancient cothurnus; their shoes, a sole 
of goat skin fastened to the leg by leathern thongs ; stockings few—neck- 
cloths none—their food, bread and vegetables seasoned with oil.” 

Speaking of the indomitable spirit of the Spanish people, he adds, 
‘In every other part of Europe the conquest of the soil is in effect 
the subjugation of the people, because in every other part the 
people cling to the soil—the homes they possess. The Spaniard 
has no possession ; ill fed, ill clothed, ill housed, reared in habits of 
privation of every description, what has he to dread? His proper- 
ty is his independence—his nationality. It is easy to overcome a 
people who are bound in the trammels of Juxury and opulence, but 
among men of primitive manners, who can live on acorns when 
they have not bread—can sleep on the ground better than on down, 
who carry within their bosoms the active, unquenchable love of the 
liberty they defend, with such men as these the contest is not quite 
SO easy.” 

And then he asks, ‘* How has it come to pass that this energetic 
will has never survived the prodigies it gave birth to?””, We con- 
fess we are at a loss for a reply ; nor do we see that it is such an 
easy matter to inspire the Spaniards with a love of industry and of 
the comforts it procures, in order to bring about the state of pros- 
perity described in such glowing colours by M. Cornille, quietly 
seated in his easy chair. It is easier to remodel the political or re- 
ligious institutions than the character of a nation; the former is the 
work of a day, the latter the slow and continuous exertion of years. 
True it is, as M. Cornille very justly observes, that the ardent 
love of country, which forms the main feature of the Spanish charac- 
ter, constitutes in itself a principle of vitality which promises better 
things for Spain than for other newly regenerated countries. There 
is something Quixotic, something at once ludicrous and sublime, in 
his picture of the Aragonian peasant treading his native hills. 

“The Aragonese traverses his province without troubling his head 
about so many things (its minerals and other productions); he does not 
stand in need of all these proofs to convince him that he inhabits the first 
country in the world, and that he is himself the first man in that country ; 
the most prominent singularity of his character is this high opinion he 
entertains of everything that surrounds him; by an easy illusion it is 
extended so as to comprehend himself; and such is the firmness of con- 
viction, that it might be mistaken for weakness, if everything did not 
conspire to discredit that interpretation. 

It is his proud and haughty bearing, his concise and emphatic pbrase, 
his obstinacy in adhering to his decision, his singular and sardonic atti- 
tude, which would identify him amid a host ;—a]] these distinctive traits 
serve to prove that his opinions are not taken up at random, but are; the 
result of deeply-seated conviction.” 
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We wish Isabella and her ministers joy of such docile and flexi- 
ble materials for the working of their new systems. 

We have not space to follow our author through his elaborate 
sketch of the history, topography, and memorabilia of Madrid. 
There is little in his long dissertation on these subjects, which 
might not have been written in his study at Paris. Like all his 
predecessors, he of course devotes a long chapter to bull-fights ; we 
shall merely notice the impression they produce upon him. 

“ At first, a long shudder crept through all my limbs; a cold sweat 
chilled my chest and forehead ; my respiration was impeded ; ] was a prey. 
to keen suffering—when I beheld the second bull overthrow two horses 
and a picador. I did not think I should have strength to remain a mo- 
ment longer. After the sixth course, that is to say, two hours afterwards, 
I was no longer the same person. I did not share in the general gratifi- 
cation, but I looked on without experiencing any painful emotion. 

“ Before the end of the entertainment, I found myself applauding the 


dexterity of the combatants, and entering with eagerness into the com- 
mon joy. I had tasted blood. 


‘This inexplicable gradation of feeling has been experienced by most 
strangers, who have all been more or less fascinated by these fights. I 
have known men who would think nothing of a journey from Paris to 
Madrid, for the mere purpose of being present at a bull-fight.” 

This is peculiarly French, and as such, we abandon it to the 
judgment of our readers. 

* After the bull-fights and the gardens of the Retiro, follows a 
long disquisition on the influence of the monks, and the blind sub- 
serviency of the people. 

Of the monks he says, “ they are none of those drowsy beings, 
who, in days of yore, dreamed away their existence in a cloister. 
Ignorant, fanatic, sensual, they may be, but they are as ready to 
fight as to bless.” 

But, while stigmatizing in unmeasured terms the system pursued 
by the inferior clergy and the monastic orders, our traveller does 
not fail to bear testimony to the virtues and superior attainments 
of the bishops, the only class of the clergy who are regarded with 
a species of homage and religious respect by the people. In his 
estimate of the religion of the Spaniard, we quite coincide. 

“The Spaniard,”’ he says,“ believes from habit, from carelessness, from 
routine. Neither reasoning nor passion enter into his faith. His fathers 
have believed before him—why should he not do as they have done? It 
never enters his head to inquire whether the tales of the monks are true 
or not; he never thinks about examining them. I do not state a para- 


dox, I have had more than one opportunity of verifying the accuracy of 
this fact. 


“ Next to the respect borne to hereditary traditions, the love of. the 
marvellous is beyond question the most solid guarantee of his religious 
opinions, which are only skin deep.” 

This we conceive to bea very just view of the subject. The 
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Spaniard has fought and fights for his religion, because it is identi- 
fied with his nationality or his privileges. Separate the principles, 
and he will remain inactive in a contest affecting the former alone. 
The spread of education, and the spirit of inquiry, which must 
be its result, will at once, and for ever, put to flight the artificial 
practiees which despotism and knavery have engrafted on the sim- 
plicity of religious truth. 

Of the naiveté and sentiment which characterise the religious 
ideas of the poorer classes of Spaniards, we select the following out 
of many instances. . 

‘‘ Having one day observed a fine head of the Redeemer, painted by 
Velesquez, ornamenting the interior of a cabin, I advanced beyond the 
threshold to examine it. A young damsel tripped forward and civilly re- 
quested to know my pleasure. ‘I should like to purchase that picture,’ re- 
plied 1; ‘it is old, and I dare say of little value to you ; however, I will 
give you such a price for it as will enable you to purchase a new one. 
Will you sell it?’ * Mercy on me,’ exclaimed she, ‘ what is it you ask ? 
That I should sell you Our Lord Jesus! Why, that was the crime of 
Judas—would you have me be guilty of the same enormity?’ ” 

It would be an unpardonable omission on our part, to dismiss the 
work of a Frenchman on Spain, without noticing his observations 
on a subject which has invariably made eloquent the tongues of 
travellers of all nations; we mean the Spanish ladies. With the 
characteristic gallantry of his country, M. Cornille bows down 
in humble admiration of the divinities that inspired the ima- 
gination of Childe Harold. Ofthe women of the north he says 
little; those of Madrid, he pronounces mediocre ; but it is for the 
ladies of Valencia that he reserves the full measure of his enthusi- 
asm. ‘I have seen,” he exclaims, “ in the bazars of Constantinople, 
the most beautiful women of Georgia. I have gazed [which we 
have strong reasons for doubting] upon those Circassian houris, 
whom the imagination of the Mussulman is apt to confound with 
the virgins of the prophet. I have seen Greece and Italy, those 
lands of the antique, which furnished to Cleomenes and Canova 
the models of their Venus. I have seen other countries, where 
some individuals had discovered wonders; but in none have I seen 
anything approaching the women of Valencia. Do not ask me 
to paint them ; neither hand nor eye is sufficiently steady and ex- 
perienced to reproduce in my sketch the elegance of their propor- 
tions, the elasticity of their step, the power of their glance, the 
spirituality of their being. If you are curious in these matters, 
start immediately for Valencia—you will see them every evening at 
the Glorietta, and at three o’clock on Sunday at the Alameda.” 

One more extract, and we have done. 

“In the Tertullas (evening parties) of the higher classes, we meet 
with the pianos of Erard or of Pleyel. The young lady of the house will 
sit down to the instrument. Like all other young ladies, she will find, as 
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if by chance, the piece she knows best, and which she has been in the 
habit of practising morning, noon, and night. She will be careful to vary 
her intonations frequently, and, satisfied with the contrast, she will turn 
her head towards those whom the charms of her modulations have drawn 
around her: and, differing entirely from those young ladies whom you 
know, she will express her delight by ogling them. 

“In fact, the science of ogling is an important part in the educa- 
tion of the Spanish girls. A mother feels complimented when you 
tell her, ‘ Senora your daughter is a charming girl; she sings delightful- 
ly;’ but she is not less at her ease when you say,‘ Senora your daughter 
is amost expert ogler.’” 

But this glance of the young Spanish girl, M. Cornille assures 
us, is harmlessly meant—it is free from all design upon the heart ; 
all that it means to say is, that she is about to pass from the major 
to the minor, or to return from the minor to the major. She keeps 
time with the eye, as others do with the foot, whose casual contact 
cannot be construed as indicating the slightest sympathy. 

Altogether, we cannot say we have added materially to our pre- 
viously acquired ideas upon Spain, and things Spanish, from a 
perusal of M. Cornille’s two octavo volumes. ‘There is little 
originality of thought or incident, little personal adventure or anec- 
dote, and little profound or useful investigation. It was his object 
to make a picturesque book that would sell, and we grant he has 
attained that object in a great degree. The numerous episodes he 
introduces are characterestic and prettily told, but the incidents 
are trite and hackneyed. In fine, M. Cornille is not gifted 
with the talent of catching the interesting points of national man- 
ners or institutions, nor of presenting them in an attractive form to 
the reader ; and, were we called upon to pronounce the class of 
travellers to which we consider him to belong, we would have no 
hesitation in saying, ‘‘ the superficial.” 





Art. I1.—Memoir of William Carey. D.D. By Eustace Carey. 
London: Jackson and Walford., 1836. 


Tue subject of this Memoir was not only one of the most dis- 
tinguished among the champions who have gone forth from Christ- 
endom to convert the heathen to the religion of the Bible, but he 
may be said to have been the great apostle of the Baptist Society, 
whose Missionaries in the East have done so much in. the cause. 
To all who take an interest in Missions, and especially to all who 
are connected with the individual denomination of Christians, of 
which Dr. Carey was such an ornament, the present Memoir will 
be particularly acceptable; for though very abundant and frequent 
accounts were published, of the progress of his philanthropic career, 
we have here, chiefly from his own pen, such .a soamhanei and con- 
nected narrative of the workings of his mind, his incentives to.action, 
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and the triumphs achieved by him, as affords a noble theme for 
philosophic contemplation, but which a more meagre or disjointed 
number of facts or of notices could never supply. In this view, 
indeed, the Memoir must be instructive and attractive to all, what- 
ever may be the sentiments entertained on the subject of religion or 
Missionary enterprise. J*ew can regard with indifference the his- 
tory of a man who, in spite of inferior birth, education, and early 
pursuits, has acquired great celebrity for having suggested and 
carried into effect measures of such immense practical importance, 
as those that were foreseen and accomplished by Dr. Carey. 
True, the mighty work in question was set agoing and upheld by 
him, not so much because he was endowed with extraordinary 
mental powers, as that his devotion to one great and paramount 
object was unquenchable, and that it was guided with a perseve- 
rance, a prudence, and a simplicity of purpose, which he himself 
must have felt to be sustaining and encouraging, and which no 
close observer could fail to behold with approval and hope. 

It was not any original transcendency of intellect, nor any splen- 
did impetuosity of feeling, nor any marvellous capacity for taking 
advantage of some great movement of popular opinion or of public 
events, for which the subject of the present Memoir deserves to be 
celebrated. He had no genius, no imagination, nothing of the sen- 
timental, the speculative, or the curious, in his constitution ; nothing 
to gratify the unthinking, or those who merely are delighted with 
display ; but he was better and greater than all these things could 
make him ; for he sought to achieve objects of the vastest, the most 
noble, and imperishable character, and in fulfilment of his purpose, 
his procedure was so hearty, intelligent, and direct, as to entitle him 
to the honour of being called a real hero—a personation of moral 
courage. We are not going to enter particularly into his life, 
much less, to give our opinion of certain religious doctrines and 
forms of expression, to be found in the details of the work before 
us. We do not attempt to weigh the relative merits of theological 
creeds, as.existing between churches and sects. But while avoiding 
this ungracious and unprofitable task, we shall find ample materials 
in the volume to support the opinion that Dr. Carey’s history fur- 
nishes a noble theme for the contemplation of the philosopher, the 
moralist, the philanthropist, and the scholar. He possessed the 
noblest virtues, nurtured by a stern and somewhat rugged discipline ; 
he thought for himself, and when convinced, he put his opinions to 
the test, without being afraid to declare them. Nay, when he an- 
nounced to his father his purpose of becoming a Missionary to the 
heathen, and the reply was, “ William, are you mad;” and when 
his more enlightened and zealous brethren, in reference to the prac- 
ticability of such efforts, said, ‘‘ If the Lord open windows in heaven, 
then may this thing be,” he was not discouraged nor dismayed, 
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but went manfully to the work, at last to the conviction of 
friends as well as foes, that he neither was mad, nor an airy spe- 
culator. 

And yet, the superficial observer of Carey’s youth, his habits, ac- 
quirements, and opportunities, could not have been led to the predic- 
tion that he would ever greatly distinguish himself in the paths 
which he afterwards enlightened and embellished. He himself states 
that his education was that which was generally at the time con- 
sidered good in country villages, his father having been a school- 
master in such a situation. His taste as to books was for those 
that contained science, history, voyages, &c. ; while novels and plays 
were always disgusting to him. All this is hopeful enough; but 
then, about his fourteenth year, he was bound an apprentice to a 
shoemaker, at which trade he continued for a number of years. He 
was also, he continues to say, profligate in his conduct—addicted 
to swearing, unchaste conversation, and lying. He gives a very 
striking instance of this latter debasing vice, which belng connected 
with dishonesty and ingratitude, afforded a most unpromising proof 
of his state of mind and character. Nay, he confesses that when 
afraid of detection, “ I made this deliberate sin a matter of prayer 
to God, as I passed over the fields home. I there promised, that 
if God would but get me clearly over this, or, in other words, help 
me through with the theft, I would certainly for the future leave off 
all evil practices.” He did not get clearly off, but was detected ; 
the disgrace and the remorse that succeeded seem, however, to have 
led him to a proper sight of his character, and to a repentance 
which he never repented of. 

Still, while a boy, he was eager in the pursuit of knowledge ; 
whatever he began he finished ;_ nor did difficulties discourage him, 
The room which he considered his own was full of insects, stuck in 
every corner. He kept birds that he might study their habits. He 
was fond of drawing and painting. He never walked out without 
closely observing the productions of nature. He examined plants, 
was passionately fond of flowers, and from his boyhood to the day 
of his death, was the cultivator of a garden. He is said also to 
have been as earnest in his boyish recreations, as in any other oc- 
cupation—still bearing consistent testimony tothe character that has 
been applied to some other distinguished persons, who, whatever 
they do, they do it with all their might. It has likewise been re- 
corded of him, by a competent authority, that he was an attentive 
listener, and appropriate questioner ; he seems also to have been 
fond, when young, of argumentation, and the last to give in, unless 
ae ; perhaps, sometitnes, when vanquished “ he could argue 
still.” 

- We do not attempt tracing Mr. Carey’s career with any degree 
of regularity or minuteness, and therefore pass over a detail of his 
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probationary preaching—the great straits to which, in his worldly 
circumstances, he was frequently put, while in England—the places 
he filled as a Baptist pastor, and his earnestness in continuing for 
years to urge his brethren to use their utmost endeavours for the 
conversion of the heathen. ‘There is a short account, however, 
given by himself, of the manner in which his time was partitioned 
and occupied, in a letter dated 12th November, 1790, from which 
may be gathered what was the nature of his training for his after 
eminence as a missionary and a scholar. We should previously have 
stated, that he was born in the village of Paulerspury, Northamp- 
tonshire, August 17th, 1761. | 

*¢On Monday I confine myself to the study of the learned languages, 
and oblige myself to translate something. On Tuesday, to the study of 


science, history, composition, &c. On Wednesday I preach a lecture, 
and have been for more than twelve months on the Book of Revelation. 


On Thursday I visit my friends. Friday and Saturday are spent in pre- 
paring for the Lord’s day; and the Lord’s day, in preaching the word of 
God. Once a fortnight I preach three times at home; and once a fort- 
night I go toa neighbouring village in the evening. Once a month I 
go to another village on the Tuesday evening. My school begins at nine 
o’clock in the morning, and continues till four o’clock in winter, and five 
in summer. I have acted for this twelvemonth as secretary to the com- 
mittee of dissenters ; and am now to be regularly appointed to that office, 
withasalary. Add to this, occasional journeys, ministers’ meetings, &c.; 
and you will rather wonder that I have any time, than that I have so 
little.” ”—pp. 56, 57. 

The difficulties and disheartenings which Mr. Carey had to en- 
counter, of a pecuniary kind, at the commencement of his mission- 
ary enterprise, are affectingly recorded in the volume before us. But 
the want or scarcity of money was not the only evils he had to 
struggle with. The reluctance with which the Kast India Com- 
pany’s servants, stationed in England, regarded the undertaking— 
the discouragement to which the Missionaries for a long time con- 
tinued to be subject, after their arrival in Bengal, from the authori- 
ties there—the callousness of Europeans generally, nay, with but 
very few exceptions—and the domestic trials which the subject of 
this Memoir, the mainspring of the scheme and the constant pillar 
of its proportions, had to contend with, afford a narrative that can 
seldom be surpassed, as respects character, incident, or moving 
effect. These are particulars, however, which must be read in the 
Memoir itself. ee | 

It was towards the close of the year 1793 that Mr. Carey, to- 
gether with a coadjutor, Mr. Thomas, who had been before in In- 
dia, arrived in Bengal; and in August, 1808, we find the former 
writing to his sisters in these terms :— 

“¢T his part of the world is, as it respects divine things, a vast uncul- 
tivated wilderness. We see thousands and thousands of people, wherever 
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we go, and no extent of charity can make us say of one of them, ‘ that 
is a Christian.’ I am often discouraged when I see the ignorance, super- 
stition, and vice, with which this country abounds, the vast numbers who 
have not heard of the word of life, the obstacles of various kinds, exter- 
nal and jnternal, to the conversion of the heathen, the fewness of the la- 
bourers, the imperfections that are among them, the comparatively little 
success which has hitherto attended the guspel, and many other consider- 
ations which perpetually occur to my mind. I do not know that I have 
been of any use to any one, but my mind has been constantly more or 
less burdened with various painful things. 

“* When I first came into the country I had to learn a difficult lan- 
guage before I could hope to be of any use, and I had nothing to help 
me init. I recollect that after I had preached, or rather thought I had, 
for two years, a man one day came to me and declared that he could not 
understand me; and this, long after my flattering teachers had declared 
that every one could understand me. I feel the impression which that 
poor man’s remark made on me to this day.’ ”—pp, 502, 503. 


But neither did this great Missionary slacken in his teaching, 
preaching, nor oriental studies. The Society at home sent out 
other labourers, and various other necessary aids ; friends and com- 
fortable circumstances of a worldly nature succeeded many trials 
and deprivations, so that in 1810 the subject of the present Me- 
moir, who was now Dr. Carey, wrote home that “ It is now nearly 
seventeen years since I left England for this country. Since that 
time I have been witness to an astonishing train of circumstances, 
which have produced a new appearance of all things relating to the 
cause of God in these parts. ‘The whole work, however, has been 
carried on by God in so mysterious a manner, that it would be 
difficult for any one person to fix on any particular circumstance, 
and say, ‘I am the instrument by which this work has been ac- 
complished.’” The influence of the Baptist Missionaries, and 
others belonging to distinct denominations, who have followed their 
example, upon European Society in India, has been signal in a re~ 
ligious point of view. Had they accomplished nothing more than 
increased in the marvellous manner they have done, the knowledge 
of oriental languages among the Europeans, and some of the Euro- 
pean languages among the natives, the service done by them in 
civilizing, enlightening, and refining their fellow-creatures must for 
ever remain a glorious monument of zeal and philanthropy. And 
whatever be the sentiments entertained regarding Christianity and 
the conversion of the heathen, it cannot be questioned, that nothing 
short of religious zeal could ever have stimulated Dr. Carey, and 
sustained him in the gigantic labour of studying and translating so 
many languages and dialects as he has done. 

The fullowing passage from a letter written in 1810, shows one 
branch of the great good accomplished by the translations of Dr. 
Carey and his coadjutors. : 
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“ «We have now the fullest proof of the Sunscrit being intelligible, as 
pundits from the most distant provinces have made translations from it 
into their vernacular languages; and, as I am obliged to learn these Jan- 
guages, and to acquire somewhat of a critical knowledge of them, before 
I can judge of these translations, and, having acquired it, am obliged to 
employ it to correct their rough copies for the press, I am able to see 
every place where they mistook the Sunscrit; and I am happy to say that 
these passages are few, and some of them have arisen from the necessary 
use of words of several meanings in the Sunscrit, some from obscurity in 
the Greek phraseology, which we did not think ourselves at liberty to al- 
ter, some from the length and intervolved natures of the periods, especi- 
‘ally in the epistles, and some from errors.’”’—pp. 511, 512. 


In a future letter to his sisters, Dr. Carey says, “‘ Could you see 
me driving on from morning till late at night every day, you would 
be thankful for my health. I am sometimes weary, but I rejoice in 
the daily approaching prospect of giving the Bible to the various 
nations of the east. The call for the Scriptures is so great that all 
our exertions, with ten presses constantly at work, cannot supply 
the demand.” One might have expected that when the printing- 
office where all this work was going on, was destroyed by fire, which 
took place in 1812, and the loss of manuscripts was very great, as 
well as of types and letter- -press, Dr. Carey’s courage and that of 
his assistants would have been damped, if not entirely destroyed, 
in so far as the repetition of their labour was concerned. But no; 
he at once came to this view of the matter, “ that as the travelling 
a road the second time, however painful it may be, is usually done 
with greater ease and certainty than when we travelled it for the 
first time, so I trust the work will lose nothing in real value.” 
“The ground must be laboured over again, but we are not dis- 
couraged.” 

Dr. Carey was endowed with extraordinary talents for the ac- 
quisition of foreign languages. ‘‘ At the time when he commenced 
his career of oriental study, ” says Professor Wilson, of Oxford, 
‘the facilities that have since accumulated were wholly wanting, 
and the,student was destitute of all elementary aid.”” We quote a 
few of this learned gentleman’s remarks on the labours of the sub- 
ject of the Memoir, as a scholar. 

“The first of the Indian tongues to which the attention of Dr. Carey 
was directed was naturally that of the province which was the scene of 
his missionary duties, Bengal. Hesoon found, however, that a thorough 
knowledge of Bengali was unattainable, without a conversancy with San- 
scrit, which he always regarded as ‘ the parent of nearly all the colloquial 
dialects of India,’ and ‘the current medium of conversation amongst the 
Hindus, until gradually corrupted by a number of local causes, so as to 
form the languages at present spoken in the various parts of Hindusthan, 
and perhaps those of some of the neighbouring countries.? He com- 
menced the study of Sanscrit, therefore, at an early period of his resi- 
dence, and his labours in it have placed him high amongst the most dis- 
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tinguished of our Sanscrit scholars. It appears also that he was early in- 
duced to acquire a knowledge of Mahratta. 

“The Sanscrit grammar of Dr. Carey is a work of immense extent 
and labour. It forms a quarto volume of more than a thousand pages. 
It is divided into five books; the first treats of the letters and of their 
euphonic combinations; the second, of declension; the third, of conju- 
gation; the fourth, of the formation of derivative nouns; and the fifth, 
of syntax. Attached to the syntax, is a translation of the first three chap- 
ters of the gospel of St. Matthew, and the text of one of the Upanishads 
or theological sections of the Yajur Veda, with an English version. 
There is also a very useful appendix, consisting of a list of all the radi- 
cals of the Sanscrit language, alphabetically arranged, with the indica- 
tory letters of their respective conjugations, and their meanings both in 
Sanscrit and English. A copious index concludes the grammar. 

“ The department of oriental literature which may be considered in an 
especial manner as that over which Dr. Carey presided, was, however, 
the language and literature of Bengal. The situation of the capital of 
British India; the extent and importance of the province, comprehend- 
ing a population, it has been computed, of 25,000,000; and the multi- 
plied and intimate relations which have grown out of its long-continued 
connexion with British rule, have always rendered it advisable to rear a 
body of public functionaries, competent to discharge in Bengal the du- 
ties of their appointments for themselves, and without the intermediation 
of native agents. Hence, a considerable proportion of the junior mem- 
bers of the Bengal civil service were enjuined or induced to acquire a 
knowledge of Bengali, during their early career as students in the college 
of Fort William; and the tuition of a permanently numerous class de- 
volved therefore upon the Bengali professor. When Mr. Carey com- 
menced his lectures, there were scarcely any but viva voce means of com- 
municating instruction. There were no printed books; manuscripts were 
rare; and the style or tendency of the few that were procurable, precluded 
their employment as class-buuks. It was necessary, therefore, to pre- 
pare works that should be available for this purpose ; and so assiduously 
and zealously did Dr. Carey apply himself to this object, that either by 
his own exertions, or those of others, which he instigated and superin- 
tended, he left not only the students of the language well provided with 
elementary books, but supplied standard compositions to the natives of 
Bengal, and laid the foundation of a cultivated tongue and flourishing 
literature throughout the country. 

‘‘A more laborious and important publication was effected ata later 
period by Dr. Carey, in his Bengali and English dictionary. The first 
volume was printed in 1815; but the typographical form adopted, being 
found likely to extend the work to an inconvenient size, it was subse- 
quently reprinted in 1818; asecond and third volume appeared in 1825. 
These three volumes comprehend above two thousand quarto pages, and 
about eighty thousand words; a number that equally demonstrates the 
copiousness of the language, and the industry of the compiler. Besides 
the meanings of the words, their derivation is given wherever ascer- 
tainable. 


« The same merit applies to his grammars of the Telinga, Karnata, and 
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Punjabi dialects. The Telinga was the first published grammar of that 
tongue in English. For the Karnata grammar, also, no model existed, 
nor was there any for the Punjabi. The two former have been succeeded 
by works prepared in the countries where these languages are spoken, 
and with the benefit of more protracted and regular cultivation; but the 
Punjabi grammar of Dr. Carey is still the only medium through which a 
conversancy with the dialect spoken between the Indus and the Setle}, is 
to be obtained. These works are all characterized by the same features, 
succinctness and perspicuity; and are excellently adapted to the wants 
of young students.”—pp. 589—-604. 

From Professor Wiison’s Remarks, we might quote a great deal 
more in testimony of Dr. Carey’s services to oriental literature. 
But two sentences must suffice. 

“Shortly after the establishment of Dr. Carey and his brethren at Se- 
rampore, they devised, and carried into execution, a comprehensive 
scheme for the translation of the Scriptures into all the languages of India. 
Accordingly they published, in the course of about five-and-twenty years, 
translations of portions of the Old and New Testament, more or less con- 
siderable, in forty different dialects.”—p. 607. 

When we contemplate these labours—his duties as Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the College of Fort William, his appoint- 
ment to the office of translating the Government regulations, his 
work of preaching very frequently both at Serampore and Calcutta, 
his extensive correspondence, and visitings, together with many in- 
cidental duties, which a man of such note must necessarily have 
been constantly called to perform—it is impossible to resist asking 
how he could find time for such exertions, or how could he endure 
their weight? But we have not told all; he frequently delivered 
lectures on botany ; he published “ Roxburgh’s Flora Indica ;” he 
took an active part in the origin and management of an Agricultu- 
ral Society in the East, to which was united a Horticultural Socie- 
ty, and also in the affairs of the Asiatic Society. He had along 
with all these employments, collected a choice Museum, consisting 
‘ of minerals, shells, corals, insects, and other natural curiosities, and 
a Hortus Siccus, which he bequeathed to the College at Serampore. 
We need not marvel that such a man should have been elected a 
Fellow of the Linnawan Society of London—a Member of the 
Geological Society, and a corresponding member of the Horticul- 
tural Society of London. 

We conclude our reference to this illustrious good man’s works, 
by recurring to his more immediate proofs of benevolence, and stat- 
ing, that he was instrumental in procuring the abolition of infanti- 
cide at the Ganges, the burning of widows with the corpses of their 
husbands, and in a considerable degree, of the pilgrim tax. He 
died 9th June, 1834. 

As a literary performance, the Memoir before us does not pro- 
fess nor attempt to rank high; but it treats the character of Dr. 
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Carey in the manner which, we think, well became the writer and 
his subject. The deceased has been made, as much as possible, his 
own biographer, while the uniting or explanatory paragraphs intro- 
duced by the nephew, are conceived in the spirit of tender affec- 
tion, and hearty admiration. The work might have been condensed 
into a smaller compass, but then the reader could not have so fully 
scanned the character of the great Missionary; and Dr. Carey 
was a man of whom the world could not see or hear too much. The 
volume, in truth, is a valuable contribution to Christian literature, 
especially in the department of religious biography—to which mis- 
sionary heroes of late years have added the most splendid examples. 





Art. III].—Tour of a German Artist in England. By M. Passavanr. 
2 vols. London: Sanders and Otley. 1836. 


For about two years the original of this work has been before the 
German public, where it was received with great favour and avidity. 
It had even been so flatteringly regarded by some of our English 
amateurs and connoisseurs, as to lead to the present translation. 
Nor will this reception of an artistic tour throughout England seem 
extraordinary, either as respects the author’s country or our own, 
when it is called to mind that the Germans entertain a deep vene 
ration for English art, in all its forms, and that there really exists 
no where else a work which embraces such an extensive and ge- 
neral view of the field in question, as the one presents whichis now . 
before us. It does seem not a little strange, however, that a fo- 
reigner should supply this deficiency; but this need not be 
matter of regret, seeing that whilst the author is not only an artist, 
and a man capable as well as fond of that minute research which 
is characterestic of his nation, he has also undertaken and carried 
through the investigation with praiseworthy independence of 
opinion and expression, such as could hardly be expected from any 
native writer. ' | 
M. Passavant’s principal object in visiting this country in 1831, 
was to examine the works of Raphael, as a preliminary step to a 
projected work on the life and productions of that master. The 
finest English collections, therefore, were visited by him, which he 
was allowed to study, it would appear, to his heart’s content. The 
observations which he was thus enabled to make on the arts of 
architecture and sculpture, as well as regarding painting in all its 
branches, together with its past history and present state in England, 
form the contents of the present volumes. One striking result of his 
labours is to be found in this, that he hasestablished beyond all cavil, 
»2 fact which has often been vaguely suggested, regarding the wealth 
of England in the treasures of art. It is now fully manifest that the 
gold, the enterprise, and taste of Englishmen, have secured to the 
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country innumerable specimens and collections of first-rate paintings ; 
and also that there are many valuable collections possessed by our no- 
bility and gentry, the very existence of which is unknown by nameto 
the English reader. This fact, when coupled with M. Passavant’s 
connoiseurship, must render his work of much value, not merely ina 
historical sense, but as a help to the profession, which, both by his 
pencil and pen, he so heartily countenances. 

Before proceeding to glance at some of the contents of our 
tourist’s production, who came not to our shores with the ordinary 
purposes of such hasty visiters, a word must be expended about 
the translation before us. This, we understand, has been executed 
by a lady, and certainly exhibits not a few specimens of haste and 
inaccuracy. We do not, however, agree with a contemporary 
journal, in which an unusual labour has been bestowed, with the 
view of detecting errors in criticism, and slips in translation; and 
where the publishers are advised to destroy all the copies remaining 
in hand, with the view of having certain passages reconsidered b 
the author, and a better English version of the whole completed. 
This amounts to saying, that it would be better for the English 
reader to continue ignorant of a work bearing most closely upon the 
honour of his country—in which work much talent and research, 
as well as novelty, it is confessed, are evinced—than to be exposed 
to certain errors and inelegancies, which by no means affect its 
general value. Hypercriticism has smothered many a meritorious 
. book. That such a result will not take place, in the present case, 

we confidently believe ; but on the other hand, expect that a new 
edition will be speedily called for, when the mistakes which our 
contemporary has been at such pains to expose, may be duly 
considered. 

M. Passavant’s sojourn in London, and his visits to the most 
celebrated galleries there found, and in the vicinity, naturally lead 
to extended and minute notices of works with which Englishmen 
are quite familiar. It has been a very common and just complaint, 
that England has been strangely tardy in supporting national in- 
stitutions for the advancement of the fine arts; and the author 
foresees that the National Gallery’s progress to what it might be 
rendered, must be slow, because its means of increase are confined 
and uncertain. He does not refuse the opportunity of showing 
what too often occurs at the sale of a picture in England, when 
speaking of the purchase, for forty thousand pounds, of the Anger- 
stein Collection, by Parliament, when originating the National Gal- 
lery. In that collection, a picture, purporting to be by Corregio, 
but not a genuine one, cost two thousand guineas. On another 
occasion a genuine Corregio was offered for twelve hundred gui- 
neas, but was refused, on account of the severe bite before inflicted — 
the ministry at the time in power questioning its originality. Being 
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afterwards convinced of their error in this latter instance, three 
thousand guineas. were given for it; which was certainly paying 
rather dear, says the author, for experience. We are persuaded, 
however, that such mistakes occur in other countries, as well as in 
England ; ; that there are dishonest picture- -dealers to be found 
wherever pictures are sold ; and that when such men as West and 
Lawrence were deceived regarding the false Corregio above spoken 
of, it need not be greatly wondered at, if statesmen and legisla- 
tors should be mistaken at times. 

York, or Gower House, situated near St. James’ Palace, affords 
the author an opportunity of expressing his admiration of the splen- 
dour of our principal English mansions, and of characterising, in a 
descriptive style, certain national peculiarities. 

“ On first entering, the hall and staircase present a coup d’ceil of which 
nothing can exceed the magnificence; they occupy a square of fifty feet 
by seventy, which, rising through the centre of the house, is surmounted 
by a richly decorated oblong dome, the sides of which form a complete 
lantern of glass. The walls of this magnificent hall are entirely lined 
with the finest sorts of marble, and a gallery leading to the principal 
apartments, and adorned with pillars and arich balustrade of marble, runs 
round three sides of the square. The splendour of the picture is com- 
pleted by the elegant form of the stairs, which rise in two flights from 
the centre of the hall, and are ornamented with a balustrade ina rich tra- 
cery of bronze and gilding. A singular effect of light in the dome above 
deserves mention; the architect having happily contrived to lessen the 
heavy appearance of the thick Caryatides columns, supporting the roof, 
by covering the two sides which join the windows of the lantern with 
looking-glass, thereby making it appear like one continued window, bro- 
ken only by the seemingly light figures of the Caryatides fronting each 
column. Qn the four corners of the ceiling of the dome are the royal 
arms of England; otherwise I observed no sign of its former royal des- 
tination. 

‘In the suite of apartments occupying the Facade, which comprises a 
length of 130 feet, a corresponding wealth and splendour glistens on 
every side; and it must be acknowledged, that in the choice of decora- 
tions, the noble proprietor has displayed a purity of taste, not always 
found’ conjointly with the means for indulging it; and which combines 
no less to render this mansion the first of metropolitan residences. The 
hangings are of yellow satin damask, with blue flowers; the furniture of 
blue satin, and the rooms are appropriately filled with every variety of 
chair, settee, and table, with which it is so much the fashion in England 
to crowd the floors; these being loaded in their turn with the costliest 
specimens of art and literature, and with those thousand other fragile 
and nameless ornaments which render the navigation of an English 
drawing-room a task of no little danger. Generally speaking, in all 
matters where display of wealth is concerned, no Englishman is content 
with moderate measures: nothing is good enough for him, unless it be 
the best, and the word ‘ rich’ comprises the highest encomium he can be- 
stow on any object. What a marked difference we find in the exclama- 
tions of the Italians and Germans; with them all is * beautiful! trans. 
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cendantly, or divinely beautiful!’ the higher flown the more natural ; 
while the more prosaical Englishman, seeing only through the medium 
of his own riches, christens every thing which strikes him as admirable, 
with this same darling epithet ‘rich.’ On all occasions does this term 
stand his friend, and even the connoisseur will manage to introduce it 
in his technical examination of a picture. It is owing to this, viz. that 


whatever is most rich is most desirable, that we find the English in their 


gilt balustrades, chandeliers, brackets, &c. so closely imitating the taste 
of Louis XIV. in whose reign this mannered style of ornaments was 
most in vogue. There is something in these wreaths of curling leaves 
and twisted ends, especially when covered with the most gorgeous gild- 
ing, which attract the eye more than the simple forms of a purer taste; 
and even furniture of this kind, inlaid with a profusion of tortoiseshell, or 
brass, and groaning beneath the weight of numberless little knick-knacks, 
no less grotesque than itself, is every where to be met with in the houses 
of the wealthy.” —vol. i, pp. 137—140. 

M. Passavant takes notice of the national error, which we call a 
vice, so generally complained of, which the English evince in their 
habits of effacing works of taste and art. He says foreigners 
can form little idea of it. Is it not strange, that many fashionable, 
wealthy, and learned persons, (they cannot be well-disposed, nor 
possessed of delicate minds,) who make a figure on the continent, 
such as foreign grandees cannot rival, and who flourish in print on 
their return to the nation of shop-keepers, as connoisseurs of no 
ordinary calibre, should yet mutilate, by the rap of a cane, many an 
exquisite proportion, for the low pleasure of obtaining a souvenir, 
that can afterwards be profaned by handling and bandying about, 
among their vulgar friends, like any piece of base matter, instead 
of preserving that spiritual impression, which is refined by being 
contemplated by the mind’s eye, and according to the distance of 
time at which the memory regards it. The wanton manner in 
which the milestones in this country are often defaced, is not a 
viler symptom, but one perfectly akin to that practised by many 
carriage travellers ; and yet we remember to have heard, that Lord 
Kaims declared he never believed in the doctrine which maintains 
that man’s nature is originally depraved, till he reflected on the 
defacing of milestones and other useful public erections. 

There is,among our author’s descriptions of private collections, 
a becoming notice of a visit to Samuel Rogers and his pictures. 
This we shall quote, not merely to show the manner in which 
the poet has proceeded in his selection, but as the only example 
we can afford room for, of the author’s mode of expressing his 
detailed criticisms. 3 

** Frequent as had been our opportunities of admiring the wealth and 
splendour of large private collections in England, we perhaps the more 
enjoyed the gratification of inspecting one, which, both in selection, and 
mode of arrangement, displays the mind of a collector of no ordinary in- 
telligence and taste; who, far from being actuated by the mere desire of 
possessing pictures, has united such works in his coliection, as are either 
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historically valuable, or individually interesting. The many productions 
from the hands of Flaxman and Stothard, who have not disdained to en- 
rich the dwelling of their friend with many a delicious morceau, are 
proofs of this gentleman’s intimacy with these amiable and eminent 
artists. Had we seen nothing beyond the white marble chimney piece, 
ornamented with the most graceful figures in relievo by Flatman; or 
the accompanying exquisite small designs by Stothard, they would have 
been sufficient to prove that the feeling which bound these artists to Mr. 
Rogers, was one beyond the power of gold to purchase. Here are also 
two lovely figures by Flaxman, of Cupid and Psyche, seated in a some- 
what crouching position, their figures exactly expressive of that interest- 
ing interval which occurs between a lover’s quarrel and the never-failing 
ensuing scene of reconciliation—an idea as novel, as it is naively exe- 
cuted. I was less pleased with the two small figures of Michael Angelo 
and Raphael, which are deficient in character. 


“CATALOGUE OF THE BEST PICTURES. 


© Sir Joshua Reynolds. Three small and choice pictures. 

“1. Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, from Shakspeare’s “* Midsummer’s 
Night’s Dream.” The little naked urchin, seated on a mushroom, is 
stretching out his arms and legs in mere wantonness of heart, and ap- 
pears overflowing with exuberance of spirits. Particularly fine in co- 
louring. Engraved by Heath. 

«2. An exquisite figure of a Sleeping Girl. 

«<3. A Sleeping Cupid; with Psyche, who is throwing the light of a 
lamp full upon him. 

“ H. Fuseli. A Witch searching for the Mandrake, an ingredient 
for her magic potion; a picture which is more strange than pleasing. 

“ Titian. 1. Christ appearing to Mary Magdalen in the garden; 
figures one-third the size of life, with a beautiful landscape, the sky 
forming the back-ground. Mary, on her knees, is extending her arms 
towards our Saviour, who, standing by a tree, seems to draw back, as if 
to say,‘ Touch me not.’ In point of colouring, delicacy of expression, 
and tenderness of treatment, this is undoubtedly one of Titian’s finest 
youthful productions. Formerly in the Orleans Gallery, for which it 
was engraved. 

«2. A sketch of the great picture in Spain, representing the Apo- 
theosis of the Emperor Charles V. A piece more celebrated than beauti- 
ful; also engraved. 

« P,P. Rubens. This picture, in which he has copied,in his own 
style, the sacrificial procession from the Triumph of Cesar, by Mantegna, 
is very remarkable*. Although undoubtedly a beautiful picture, ‘yet, 
with all due deference to the great Rubens, we cannot refrain from 
making comparisons between the delicate drawing of the original and 
his own coarse and extravagant forms. 

“9. A sketch of Venus and Mars, for the large picture in the Pitti 
Palace, Florence. 





a 


« * Purchased of Mr. Campernowne for eight hundred pounds ; import. 
ed by Mr. Buchanan, 1802.— Trans.” ) 
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“Michael Angelo. 1. A small wax model of the figure of Duke 
Julian, called ‘2/ Pensteroso, erected on his monument in the Medici 
Chapel, St. Lorenzo’s church, Florence. 

“2. A very interesting drawing of a male figure, in a sitting posture ; 
a study for the painting on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel; and speci- 
fied by Adam Ghisi as No. 39. 

‘* Raphael. A Madonnaand Child. This may formerly have been a 
fine picture, but is now almost entirely obliterated. It still possesses, 
however, a peculiar interest in the eyes of an artist, by the under painting 
being visible, especially in the carnations, which are clear, and kept 
somewhat red. The infant, who is standing, leans smiling towards his 
mother, and clasps her neck. Formerly in the Orleans Gallery, and en- 
graved by J. C. Flipart for the Crozat collection. It has been transferred 
from wood to canvass, and partially painted over in the draperies. 

‘‘ Besides a small picture by Lorenzo da Credi, the Virgin with Saints; 
a small Fiesole, Herodias dancing at the banquet; and some other Italian 
paintings; I was much struck with a beautiful miniature from the old 
Dutch School. It is one of that set of miniatures, now in the possession 
of M. George Brentano, at Frankfort on the Maine, originally painted for 
a Maitre Etienne Chevalier, whose name repeate dly occurs on them. The 
miniature in question has also his arms, with the letters ee. ‘The chief 
subject is a knight in golden armour, who, with folded hands and uplifted 
eyes, 1s kneeling 1 ina rocky country, with-the sea as back-ground. In 
the heavens is a representation of the Almighty; among craggy rocks 
in the foreground, are seen souls tormented by devils; while quite in 
front lies a corpse, and behind is a large body of horsemen, ‘The in- 
scription beneath is a verse from the Psalms.’’—vol. i, pp. 190—195. 


When M. Passavant visited Wilkie, that eminent and popular 
artist was engaged on the picture of John Knox, preaching after 
his return to Scotland from banishment ; and had an opportunity, 
he says, of observing his mode of proceeding, in which a habit 
much practised by English painters was noticed ; viz. that of 
making all kinds of experiments in the progress of their studies 
and works, which he adds, seems to have been inherited from Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Wilkie, among his specimens of sketches in 
water-colours, also showed the author one of Napoleon at the 
Hospice of Mont St. Bernard, warming his hands before a fire, by 
whose side is a monk, who told the artist that when he asked Na- 
poleon what he intended doing with the great army, was answered 
sharply, ‘“ That’s a secret; and if my hat even knew it, I’d throw 
it bins the fire.” The answer, we dare say, was a silenoer. 

Our author remarks on the passion so general in England for 
accumulating original drawings by great masters; most of the 
private collections in Italy, France, and Germany, having been 
obliged to surrender their treasures before the power of English 
gold. Notices of collected engravings are also given ; and whether 
paintings, drawings, or engravings be considered, he takes a wide 
survey, not merely visiting palaces, noble mansions, and museums, 
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but the repositories of picture-dealers. His avowed and chief ob- 
ject, however, being to examine the works of Raphael, which are 
so abundant in England, he has a fitting opportunity of speaking 
of a few of those which he calls soi disant Raphaels ; hundreds of 
which, he also says, were exhibited to him, all bearing his name, 
with more or less truth, and many of them highly interesting per- 
formances. The following extract from his criticisms on some of 
these, affords the reader a striking proof, at least, of the author’s 
acquaintance with the subject, and the corresponding confidence of 
his decisions. 

“The picture, for instance, of ‘ La belle Jardinére,’ formerly in Car- 
dinal Mazarin’s collection, This is a fine copy, probably by one of Ra- 
phael’s pupils, of which the French connoisseurs, notwithstanding their 
high sounding paragraphs in the public prints, are perfectly well aware. 
In style of landscape, it materially deviates from the original in the 
Louvre: the plants in the fore-ground are also essentially different, as 
well as some distant buildings, representing a city, with obelisks, &c., 
such as were in vegue in the sixteenth century. The shadow tints of the 
carnations are also a decided grey. 

“On another occasion I fell in with a fine picture by Spagna, a Vir- 
gin with Saints, in the hands of an Italian, who exhausted his own pro- 
life language in-terms of abuse against the English, for their ignorance 
in not acknowledging this picture as a Raphael. I was also agreeably 
surprised to find in London, the picture of ‘ The Annunciation,’ which 
formerly belonged to F. Gozzi’s collection at Milan, and which, I have 
little hesitation in pronouncing to be one of those fine pictures by Nic. 
Aluno, of which we see similar specimens in number. ‘The office, how- 
ever, of inspecting questionable pictures is not usually agreeable, espe- 
cially in presence of the owner, as ] found to my cost in the examination 
of a little picture by Mlignard; a copy of Raphael’s large Holy Family 
in Paris, of the genuineness of which, the possessor would not hear the 
slightest question, and I was obliged to make the best of my way out of 
the house without committing myself, or enraging him by a positive 
opinion. Another connoisseur, who felt it as a matter of conscience to 
enlighten the mind of the owner as to the real nature of the picture, was 
chassé with little ceremony. This reminds me of an anecdote which 
Richardson relates, as having happened to himself: Some noblemen had 
made the purchase of a picture, which in self-complacency, he decided to 
be an origina! Rubens. A friend, however, having ventured to break to 
him the unpleasant intelligence of it being only a copy, his lordship worked 
himself into a violent passion, and coming to Richardson’s, related his 
grievances, adding emphatically, ‘ and the first man who dares to tell me 
it is a copy, I’ll throw down stairs; now Mr. Richardson, you are a con- 
noisseur, do come to-morrow, and give me your unbiassed opinion,’ ’”’— 
vol. 1, pp. 271—273. 

After speaking of the best panoramas which he saw in London, 
the author starts on his journey through England. The noble 
buildings belonging to the University of Oxford, call forth certain 
observations, which appear to us admirable for their accuraey. He 
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has been remarking that these edifices exhibited splendid speci- 
mens of the old English style of architecture. From the numbers 
of students of rank that resort thither, a partiality for this style, 
as well as for other youthful impressions and prepossessions, is ever 
after preserved ; aid hence the mansions of the nobility and gentry, 
the halls of jurisprudence, and the benevolent institutions of the 
country, together with the churches throughout the kingdom, in 
a great majority of cases partake of the old English style of 
building. N ational features of mental, moral, and social character, 
must not be disjoined from these facts. 

After going through the various counties of England, and enu- 
merating, either from personal inspection, or the testimony of former 
writers, the places where collections of pictures are to be found, 
naming the most important specimens, he gives an abridgment 
of the catalogue of works of art which belonged to CharlesI. Very 
many of these, after the king’s tragical death, passed into foreign 
countries, never to return. ‘There is also an alphabetical catalogue 
of the famous Orleans Gallery, which was brought to England 
near the commencement of the French Revolution, with an ac- 
count of the prices given for many of the pictures, and by whom 
purchased. These catalogues are rarely met with on the continent, 
and to very many of our countrymen are unknown. ‘This portion 
of M. Passavant’s work, therefore, becomes an important feature 
in its integrity and comprehensive nature. 

The last portion of these volumes contains a general survey of 
art in England. In this survey, we think, there are several crude 
as well as erroneous dogmas to be found. But, we are not to ex- 
pect from any man a perfect work, especially where he has such a 
disputable subject to handle, as many points connected with the 
fine arts offer. It is sufficient for establishing an enviable name 
for our author, if he has accomplished that which we hesitate not 
to give him credit for—viz. the having produced a safe gee 
neral guide to amateurs who may repair to any of our principal 
collections of works of art. This, we think he has done, honestly, 
fearlessly, and judiciously in most cases, and upon a wider scale 
than has ever before been presented to the public. If all this be 
true, he has conferred no small benefit upon the cause of art, as 
well as upon the British nation, by the advancement of sound 
taste, which will follow, and of the knowledge necessary to de- 
tect deformity, and discover beauty in the regions of art. 

We conclude with quoting a few passages of what is said by 
our author regarding two branches of English art. 


‘We now arrive at that class of landscape artists who excel equally in 
water colours as in oils; a branch of art now greatly in vogue in Eng- 
land, and in which we find specimens of the highest merit. In depth and 
clearness of colouring, the English water-colour artists have attained to 
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such perfection, as almost to rival the effect of oils, and such colours 
only being used as are not liable to fade, these drawings may be safely 
hung like other pictures. Such is the present prevailing taste for them, 
that out of 427 pieces exhibited this year, more than half were well sold, 
in a very short space of time. 

‘Copley Fielding, the first of water-colour landscape artists. Par- 
taking of the peculiarity of the English school, he has a certain extrava- 
gance of tone, which, nevertheless, far from degenerating into gaudiness, 
displays itself rather in delicate transitions, and strong contrasts of light 
and shade. This style, however, especially in his sea-pieces, being based 
upon a profound knowledge of Nature, it may be fairly said, that truth 
herself receives a fairer form beneath his touch, and is elevated to the 
regions of poetry. 

“ Another beauty peculiar to Copley Fielding consists in the clearness, 
I may almost say luminousness, of his tones; for instance, in his ‘Sun- 
set at Ryde, in the Isle of Wight:’ a golden sky is here reflected in the 
tranquil ocean; the whole glowing like a dazzling sea of fire, over which 
a thin veil of vapour is hovering. On the other hand, we find him equal- 
ly at home in a storm subject, in which the clear green waters of the 
ocean are strikingly contrasted with the dark and lowering grey of the 
heavens. In his landscapes, his subject is generally disposed in large rich 
masses, with an exquisite freshness of colouring. In this respect, how- 
ever, he is not always equally happy. 

“Two of his oil pictures,‘ A view in Perthshire,’ and‘A ship off 
the Coast of Southampton,’ exhibited this year, are very beautiful. 
They possess the same merits as his water-colour drawings, without 
quite equalling them in that luminousness of tone I have described. 

“ C. Stanfield. From the specimens I know of this artist, I should con- 
sider him as excelling Copley Fielding in the conception of his subjects, 
but as inferior to him in the representation of sky and water. Several 
of his oil sketches have been engraved for the English Annuals. A finish- 
ed oil picture of ‘Mount St Michael, in Cornwall,’ with an excellently 
painted storm effect, is generally admired. 

“Since the time of Woolett, the English have attained to a certain 
superiority in the art of engraving, more especially in landscape and 
architectural subjects. In the former it has been their aim to render that 
airiness of tone, and charm of chiaro-oscuro which bas already been de- 
scribed as characterizing the English school, and their success in this re- 
spect, particularly in the small steel plates, is really surprising. 

“In architectural subjects their engravings have the great advantage 
of combining, in a high degree, the picturesque, with a boldness and de- 
cision of execution which leaves nothing to be desired, and which, in 
their smaller subjects, is attained by the following proceeding :—A draw- 
ing is first made the size of the original, with all the forms powerfully 
expressed ; this, by means of a kind of pantographer, is transferred to the 
copper, and thus a complete outline is obtained, which, even in the small- 
est scale, allows of their working with a fearlessness and certainty which 
otherwise would be impossible to arrive at. 

‘It is, however, in the art of wood-cutting that the English engraver 
shines to the greatest advantage. With few exceptions, the wood-cuts of 
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the present day surpass even those of the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. For this pre-eminence they are chiefly indebted to the talent and 
exertions of Thomas Bewick. After having supplied the wood-cuts to 
Dr. Hutton’s Treatise on Navigation, he became a competitor for, and 
finally obtained, the prize offered by the Society of Arts, &c., for the best 
specimen of wood-cutting. The subject of this prize piece was a Sport- 
ing Dog, drawn from nature with the greatest spirit and fidelity. This 
was affixed as frontispiece to the edition of Gay’s Fables, published at 
Newcastle by Thomas Saint, and first drew general attention to his talents. 
The other plates in this work were also supplied by himself, conjointly 
with his brother John. After a farther practice and perfection of this 
art, he published the Natural History of Quadrupeds, with wood-cut 
illustrations from his own original drawings; a work which placed his 
name beyond dispute as the first animal artist and wood cutter in Eng- 
Jand. He also invented a new mcde of execution whereby various gra- 
dations of tint and strength of line may be produced by different eleva- 
tions of surface. ‘Thomas Bewick died in 1828. The most successful 
of his followers are Cruikshank, Harvey, Sears, and Tabagg.’’—vol. ii, 
pp. 267—269, 307—309. 
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Art. IV.—The People of Russia, and the Policy of England. London: 
Ridgway. 1836. 


Most opportunely does this pamphlet come before the British pub- 
lic, and, in more respects than one, does it merit particular atten- 
tion. ‘The earnest and talented manner in which it treats of the 
ambitious designs of the Northern Autocrat—which are every day 
becoming more apparent to Englishmen—and certain events 
of very recent occurrence, affecting nearly the authority and dig- 
nity of an ambassador from this country, lend it a peculiar impor- 
tance at this very moment. ‘The author, in one part of his work, 
and at considerable length, fills his pages with such suggestions, 
facts, and arguments, as go to satisfy us, that he has not failed in 
his endeavour to point out the means of arresting the encroachments 
referred to; and therefore, were it for no other information, his 
pamphlet would be entitled to more than ordinary attention. There 
is, however, another branch of his closely connected discourse, which 
might at any time be taken up by the reader, and become the 
theme of the weightiest thoughts, and most instructive lessons ; we 
mean, that part of the performance where he examines the condi- 
tion of the Russian people, the state of their intelligence, and the 
hopes that may be entertained in future respecting them. It is to 
the spectacle, which he in this branch of his subject presents to us, 
that we purpose to invite the reader’s notice and reflections. No 
doubt, the author’s design is thus, by no means fully exhibited, nor 
his conclusions appreciated ; for the view he takes of the present 
condition, and the prospects of the people of Russia, enables him to 
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point out much of the means, and many of the sources, whence the 
aggressions of the Russian government may be arrested. But, 
afraid of going beyond our depth regarding immediate questions of 
policy between rival nations, and looking upon the picture which he 
has given of a prodigious mass of mankind, who are groaning under 
relentless despotism, as one of the most arresting that can occupy 
our thoughts, we shall confine ourselves, as already mentioned, to 
this theme ; doing little more than gathering some of the most 
striking particulars there met with. 

There is an extraordinary degree of ignorance in this country, 
regarding the condition and the feelings of the people of Russia. 
The exterior relations, and the foreign policy of that empire, have 
been almost exclusively speculated upon. Russia, even in this age 
of travellers and book-making, though certainly in many respects 
the most interesting country in the world, is almost a neglected 
field. Not that much profound information is to be gathered from 
the mass of lightsome authorities now referred to, nor that the po- 
licy of the Russian government, or the genius of the people, aré so 
easily fathomed as their equivalents, in many other nations. We 
regard our author, however, as a person who is able, and honestly 
intent to let much light in upon us respecting the empire in ques- 
tion ; and this opinion is formed, not merely from what he tells us 
—bearing with it, as it does, internal evidence that he is both mi- 
nutely acquainted with what he speaks of, and anxious to utter the 
truth—but because the quarter from which his work has issued, has 
of late years furnished the people of England with the most. effec- 
tive and authentic information that is any where to be found, con- 
nected with Russia, her policy, and relations. 

Our author maintains, that it is a great mistake to think, because 
the whole Russian nation is, as respects its present power, but as a 
nonentity before the Emperor, that therefore the people have no 
desire for independence ; and to render his assertion and views the 
more convincing, he takes a summary glance at the internal condi- 
tion of the empire. The distinction of ranks in Russia seems to be 
great, as well as of a remarkable characier. It may, however, be 
conveniently considered as threefold, consisting of the nobility, the 
citizens, and the serfs, or rather slaves ; though none of these classes 
correspond with what we usually understand by nobles, citizens, or 
slaves. The nobles alone enjoy freedom and privileges ; but they 
are free and privileged only, when compared with the other classes. 
They are slaves in relation to the monarch. They all possess the 
same privileges, and these are exemption from military conscription 
and from taxes of every kind, as also from corporal punishment, 
such as that of the knout. But, unlike the feudal nobility, they do 
not exercise any control over their sovereign, nor are they, by the 
circumstance of birth, admitted to his councils. They, however, 
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with some exceptions, fill all public offices; but every one must have 
ascended through various classes of rank previously, and have sub- 
mitted to a prescribed examination. 

These classes are fourteen in number ; and in the civil, as also in 
the ecclesiastical departments, they are assimilated to military gra- 
dations. Thus, a nobleman, after two years’ service, obtains the 
rank of the 14th class, which is the lowest, and corresponds with the 
rank of cornet in the army, and clerk in the civil department. The 
highest, or first class, is that of field marshall in the army, chan- 
cellor of the empire, in the civil department, and metropolitan, in 
the ecclesiastical. Every nobleman, unless he belong to one or 
other of these classes, is a mere cipher. Yet, nobility is hereditary 
in Russia, and the respective titles of the head of the family descend 
not only to the eldest son, but to all the males, and to all the females 
of it. ‘The emperor can confer the order of nobility alone, although 
there are regulations by which a citizen may obtain that rank. 
One cannot but suppose that the numbers and the neediness of the 
nobility, according to the above statement, which we have gathered 
from our author, must be great ; yet it would appear, that in point 
of numbers, like the next class, viz. of the citizens, they constitute 
but a small portion of that vast empire of people. As to their cha- 
racter— 

“ There can be no doubt that the order of the nobles form the most en- 
lightened part of the Russian nation. Nothwithstanding their corruption, 
their defective education, their prejudices, their pride, and their too frequent 
cruelty toward their inferiors; among the Russian nobles there are many 
most upright and accomplished men; and many who regard with sym- 
pathy the progress of civilization and intelligence in Europe. At the 
present time, the first object of a gentleman, of whatever country he may 
be a native, is to obtain a complete education, which shall qualify him for 
the performance of the duties incumbent on him. This necessity is as 
much felt in Russia as in any other part of Europe. In spite of the dis- 
trust and even the opposition of their government, the education of the 
nobility is steadily improving; their wealth overcomes obstacles. In every 
other country knowledge and refinement have followed the increase of 
personal comfort; and knowledge, in its turn, has led to a new desire— 
the desire for the acquisition of political rights. In Russia the effect has 
been not otherwise. While the superior education of the higher nobility 
has inspired them with the wish for institutions which wi// enable them 
to occupy a real aristocratic position; the whole body of the nobility have 
atthe same time been'gaining new opinicns, together with a love of justice 
and of freedom, and a feeling of what is due to their own dignity. In 
every case the result of education has been to impart a conviction of the 
necessity of a political change; so that, in spite of all the precautions of 
her government, Russia is advancing with rapid strides toward a consum- 
mation very different from that of despotism.”—pp. 10O—11. 


Every inhabitant of a town, who is not a noble, and who is not 
the property of any one, that is, who is not a Serf, is a citizen. 
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These are possessed of certain immunities. In the royal boroughs, 
as well as in some towns which belong to private individuals, there 
are municipal administrations. Every citizen must eurol his name 
in a register, under the penalty of banishment to the mines of Si- 
beria ; and he pays a pole-tax. They are not exempted from mili- 
tary conscription, supplying their quota of recruits in the same pro- 
portion as the peasantry. They cannot possess property in land, 
except in the towns, and they are liable to corporal punishment, 
like the lowest order. ‘The son of a citizen must serve twelve years 
before he can become an officer, or attain the rank of the fourteenth 
class. On gaining the ninth class, which is that of a captain, or 
honorary counsellor, a citizen receives the title of nobility, but none 
of his children are noble, except those born after he has reached the 
rank of major in the army, or assessor of the college. Thus, the 
younger children may be noble, and the elder mere citizens. There 
is a gradation of rank even among the citizens. Manufacturers, 
and all persons in trade, are divided into three guilds, according to 
the amount of taxes they pay to government; those of the first 
guild enjoy the privileges of nobles, but the other two are on a 
level with the meaner citizens. The two last, however, as well as 
the first, are personally exempt from conscription ; not so their chil- 
dren. As to the character of the citizens— 

‘In former times the mercantile class was highly esteemed, and very 
powerful in Russia. From among them sprung Minin, one of the most 
illustrious of Russians, by means of whose generosity and patriotism his 
country was entirely delivered from foreign influence in 1612. ' But the 
burghers of the present day are of no consideration. Commerce, which 
cannot prosper without freedom, is depressed by the arbitrary and jealous 
system of government. Hence, the mercantile classes, though naturally 
intelligent and industrious, and, notwithstanding the vast resources of 
this wide-stretching empire, live in poverty, when compared with the same 
classes in the other countries of Europe. Still, under all their disadvan- 
tages, a far more liberal spirit prevails among them than might be ex- 
pected; especially when some attention happens to have been paid to 
their education ; or when they have had dealings with foreigners, and have 
thus had the means of becoming acquainted with the fruits of liberty.”— 
pp. 13, 14. 


The Serfs, or the peasantry, groan under the most appalling op- 
pression ; they form the mass of the people too, and therefore em- 
body the misery of Russia. They are, however, of various condi- 
tions, and receive distinguishing names. There are, for instance, 
Serfs of the Apanage, who belong to the imperial family as their 
private property, the fiscal Serfs, who are immediately subject to 
the government, and the Serfs who belong to the nobility, or to 
private individuals. 


. ‘All these serfs are attached to the soil, and are regarded as the actual 
property of their landlords. Though, of late, thé Imperial Ukazes have 
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prohibited the sale of peasants separately from the land, yet this kind of 
traffic still takes place, and is indeed very common in Russia; especially 
the sale of domestic servants called Dworowje, which signifies born in pri- 
vate houses. The government possesses registers (Skazki), in which 
every proprietor is required to enter the names of his peasantry, under the 
penalty of a very heavy fine for the master, and of banishment to Siberia 
for the serf. The peasantry neither do, nor can, possess any property in 
land; all the males pay a poll-tax ; they are not exempted from any pub- 
lic burdens ; and they have no sort of privileges or immunities. Yet the 
peasantry do not receive the least protection from government, or any 
kind of moral or religious instruction, and they are kept inastate of pro- 
found ignorance. Such being the object of the government of the Czars, 
special elementary schools for them are altogether unknown; and what is 
more astonishing, they are expressly forbidden to attend any other public 
schools. Hence it is almost impossible to find in Russia, out of the capital, 
a single peasant who can either read or write. Some government regula- 
tions exist, concerning the work to be performed by the peasants for 
their masters; but these regulations are altogether disregarded, from total 
neglect of the execution of the laws, and the entire absence of any of that 
care which is due from every government to the laborious classes of the 
state. The condition of these unfortunate beings depends only on the per- 
sonal character of their master, and they are wholly subject to his pleasure 
and caprice. Thus, just treatment of the peasantry has become philan- 
thropy, and not being an obligation, is regarded as a favour; kindness is 
rare. The great majority of the proprietors having unlimited power over 
their slaves, too often abuse it, rather from habit than from principle. 
But the effect is the same; the lot of these peasantry is the extreme of 
wretchedness. 

‘* When the peasant becomes a soldier, he must serve twenty-five years, 
after the expiration of which period he may return home to his village, 
and is no longer the slave of his master. If, at the time of his joining the 
army, he had any sons, all these sons, by a recent regulation, as soon as they 
attain the age of seven, are torn from their mothers, and removed to military 
institutions, which have been established for their reception. In these in- 
stitutions the children are formed into a distinct corps, which, in Russia, 
is called the cantonists (kantonisty). No system can be more unjust and 
cruel. It forces a whole family at once to become soldiers; and deprives 
the wretched mother of all she holds dearest—it may be, her only support 
inher old age. We cannot refrain from mentioning in this place, that this 
atrocious system was adopted by the Emperor Nicholas, against the sons 
of the Polish noblemen who took an active part in the last Polish insurrec- 
tion. The fathers were declared civilly dead, their property was confis- 
cated, and their sons were dragged to distant parts. The mothers and the 
relatives of the proscribed implored for pity toward the innocent children. 


Nothing availed: the vengeance of the Russian Government was inexor- 
able.” —pp. 14—17. 


Our readers need hardly be told that the Russian peasants are 
excessively ignorant as well as degraded. And yet, they generally 
entertain a vague longing for change, which they fancy must be for 
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the better. Among them, it is reasonable to believe, that the in- 
creasing intelligence that characterises the higher classes must have 
sent some rays of light ; for the writer declares, that since the re- 
turn of the Russian armies from France and Germany, in 1814, the 
rise of new and liberal opinions has been most remarkable. In 
their campaigns the soldiers could not but become sensible of new 
wants, and acquire different views from those imparted to them at 
home—a result which even the wily Czars very probably never 
clearly foresaw. 

The author declares that the people of England can have no idea 
of the mode of conducting the general government in Russia; and 
that, though the condition of the peasantry be miserable in the ex- 
treme, from the oppression of their masters, by far the greatest 
evils which they and the citizens endure arise from the abuses of 
the executive. Indeed he says, that the nobles are, in this respect, 
on a level with the other two orders. ‘These abuses may be con- 
veniently placed under the following heads :—the arbitrary demands 
of government in all that regards taxes; the mode of collecting 
these taxes ; the mode of recruiting the army, these recruitings 
being, on account of the great mortality of the Russian armies, in 
consequence of numerous wars, very frequent ; the systematic cor- 
ruption and cupidity of public officers ; and the incredible oppres- 
sion of the inhabitants by the military authorities. 


“One of the most powerful causes of the immorality and corruption of 
the public servants, is the small amount of the salaries paid by the govern- 
ment, and the consequent extortion from the people to make up the defi- 
ciency. In the provinces there are civil offices, the salaries of which do 
not exceed sixty or seventy paper roubles per annum, equal to from 2, 
10s. to 3%. Sterling. In St. Petersburgh, where those holding public 
employments are proportionally better paid, there are clerks attached to 
different departments who do not receive above 200 paper roubles, that is, 
about 8/. per annum. ‘The senators, who in some respects act as peers, 
and, generally speaking, are individuals of much merit, since none’ but 
privy councillors, admirals, and lieutenant-generals are appointed senators, 
—these senators, then, only receive 6000 paper roubles, or about 2407. 
per annum; and yet they are obliged to display all the pomp of high dig- 
nitaries, and to reside in the capital, which is one of the most expensive in 
Europe. In order to live in such a style, even these senators, together 
with the superintendents of the several courts, and the heads of the differ- 
ent offices, &c. &c. are compelled to resort to those immoral means of gain, 
which prevail in Petersburgh, with the knowledge and the tolerance ‘of 
the government. ‘The course adopted is rather at variance with our’ no- 
tions. The subordinate agents, for their mere existence and the support 
of their families, are allowed to pillage and extort on the most ‘frivolous 
pretexts. These subordinates are then compelled to yield ashare of their 
evil gains to the men in higher office, that they in their turn may be en- 
abled to indulge in profusion. It is almost generally admitted, that, in 
order to obtain a public situation, not only must a certain sum be paid to 
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the minister or governor of the province, but in most cases the per: 
son who obtains the office comes under an obligation to make an annual 
payment to his superior, which is usually twice or thrice the amount 
of his stated salary. This iniquitous system has reached its full de- 
velopment.”—pp. 20—22. 

he army is neither better paid nor better regulated than the 
civil service. But to instance merely the common soldier—he re- 
eeives only 2s. 10d. every four months, the whoie of which usually 
remains in the hands of his officers. He ought also to receive ra- 
tions of bread and rice, but these he never sees; he must get his 
sustenance elsewhere. 
. “The troops throughout Russia, whether in cantonments or‘in gar: 
rison, in the towns as well as in the country, are always lodged with the 
inhabitants. Although the government regulations require the inhabit- 
ants only to.lodge the soldier, he being supposed to provide himself with 
food, yet in reality they must feed as well as lodge him; for the soldier 
never receives from his officers either pay or provisions, and the refusal 
of the inhabitant to supply the one or the other would draw on them still 
greater exactions. Wherever, therefore, soldiers are quartered, the in- 
habitants submit also to maintain them. It is the same when the troops 
are on the march: and then the peasants are besides obliged to supply, 
without remuneration, as many horses and carts as are required for the 
transport of the baggage of each regiment, or as any corporal thinks fit 
to demand. These doings are always accompanied with extortion, and 
often with violence, . Horses are seized in the fields, and the hapless 
villagers are flogged unmercifully, if they offer the least remonstrance or 
opposition.” —pp. 23, 24. 

n enumerating some of the revolting cruelties which disgrace the 
Russian army, the writer speaks of men being scourged to death for 
looking stout, becauseindicating laziness—or not having their buttons 
bright enough. In truth, the caprice and the savage disposition of 
a commander can only describe the measure of oppression that is 
dealt to his inferiors in rank ; while, as regards both sexes, what- 
ever be the rank or age of the party, whoever is suspected and in- 
formed against, is seized and punished without even the semblance 
of legal procedure. Can it be supposed, then, that the nation is en- 
thusiastically attached to their emperor ? 

It is probable, however, that not a few will doubt the accuracy of 
the picture that has been presented. The tact and accuracy of 
their foreign diplomacy, which seems to be in perfect contrast to 
their domestic administration, does encourage more favourable senti- 
ments regarding the government. ‘The manner, too, in which the 
emperor and his servants inculcate, on all occasions, the duty of 
loyalty ; the uniformity and earnestness with which the autocrats 
proclaim themselves to be the most magnanimous, paternal, and 
beloved of monarchs; and the vigilance with which every story 
which would militate against these pretensions is guarded from 
finding eurrency at home or abroad, must be taken into account ; 
and then, with less hesitation, we must presume that any favourable 
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notions which we have formed respecting the Russian government, 
are the result of prejudice supported by ignorance. 

Upon the condition of Russia, and the progress of opinion among 
the people, the author has these general but striking observations. 


“If Russia were considered only in an official character, one would be 
led to believe that the people are actuated by the same sentiments as 
their government. Now, itis the aim of the Russian government not 
only to govern every thing, and to domineer over every thing, but, if it 
were possible, to absorb every thing within itself. The government de- 
sires to imbue the people with its own notions, and thereby to make 
them the accomplices of all its doings. The Russian government wishes 
to impress on the world, that whatever they undertake, whatever wars 
they enter on, they have been urged forward by the people. And, in: 
deed, the countless host of needy men in office, high and low, and the 
military, both of whom could not exist on their wretched salaries and pay, 
besides the demands of their cupidity, are forced to adopt the views of the 
government, They dream of confiscation and pillage, as the emperor 
dreams of triumphs and universal dominion. | 

“Hence, immorality and corruption abound among the agents of the 
Russian government. The subordinates are encouraged by the princi- 
pals, Injustice is permitted in the lower grades, to gain tolerance for the 
practices of the higher functionaries. 

‘“‘ But the men in office, however numerous, are few when compared to 
the nation. Though foreign wars, the confiscation of private fortunes, 
and the spoil of other countries, are a source of gain to some men in the 
civil and military service, the nation at large receives no advantage. 
Besides the evils inseparable from war, the Russian people are themselves 
subjected to the painful necessity of enduring a portion of the sufferings 
of the vanquished. For these men in office, who have become accus- 
tomed to extortion and violent conduct abroad, acquire tastes and habits 
which they do not lay aside when they return home. Their proceedings 
remain unchecked by the heads of the government; and, besides gratify- 
ing individual cupidity, offer an example readily followed by all in simi, 
laremployments. Hence, Russian conquests and encroachments, in pros 
portion as they are extended, not only excite the jealousy of all the 
cabinets of Europe, and exasperate the inhabitants of the subjugated 
countries, but the Russians themselves are stirred up to hate and resist 
their government.”—pp. 28—30. " 


The author declares that the great mass of the people long for 
relief from physical suffering ; that all raised by their status in so; 
ciety above the mass, feel the irksomeness of despotism, and a dey 
sire for political improvement ; and that the cause of freedom en- 
gages the thoughts of all generous and patriotic men in the empire. 
He adduces many arguments and events in support of his opinions, 
and points out how the grievances of the people might be turned to 
account by the other nations of Europe, and by England in particus 
lar, in the event of a war. In the mean time a general and sponta- 
neous movement of a whole nation, consisting of such prodigious 
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parts, against powerful domestic sway—which is upheld by syste- 
matic injustice and relentless tyranny, cannot be easily accomplish- 
ed. It will be, most probably, when the nation is assailed by some 
seeeo power equally great, that the liberal element shall be let 
oose. 

Weare not, however, going to enter upon this branch of the sub- 
ject, as discussed in the pamphlet before us, which would lead us 
far beyond the line we marked out for ourselves at the commence- 
ment of our article; our design being to present our readers with 
some portions of a most striking spectacle, as respects the internal 
condition of a vast empire, which our extracts have shown to be so 
effectively put forth by the author. One point alone shall be in- 
troduced, and which bears closely upon the interests of England, by 
displaying the feelings of animosity and jealousy which the Russian 
government entertains towards this country. The increasing at- 
tempts to injure England, and traduce her character, which the 
official organs of the autocrat systematically make, are no longer 
unknown to the British people. We quote an example. 

“<The Russian nation is indignant at the clandestine proceedings of 
England, or rather of her perfidious ministry, in regard to the troubles 
of Poland; but our turn iscoming. We will tear off our mask. We will 
show the world how a people is really reduced to slavery. You shall 
soon have an opportunity of judging whether Lord Ponsonby spoke 
truth, when he repeated to every body who would listen to him, ‘ Russ 
sia is no longer of any account: henceforward Poland will prevent her 
from interfering in the affairs of Europe: her government is quite 
Asiatic, &c.’ How does this Albion, loaded with debt, and now imbued 
with the most perfidious principles, dare to rouse the Bear (for so they 
term us), who devoured Napoleon, with the first army that ever invaded 
her territories, and marched to Paris to revenge this rashness? No, our 
turn must come; and we shall soon have no need to make any treaty with 
this people but at Calcutta. Her false policy has done its best. Let her 
go and make alliances with the African negroes, whom she wishes so well, 
and for whom she has made Europe her dupe. The barbarians and 
slaves, as her papers cal] us, will teach hera lesson. Meanwhile, let her 
goon. It is all we want.’”—Moseow Gazette, December 27, 1832.— 
pp. 55, 56. 

It is a fact which cannot be doubted by any reflecting person, 
that the Moscow Gazette is one of the paid organs of Russia for 
German readers. We have only now again to recommend the work 
before us, as one exceedingly interesting and important. Indeed, 
its importance is nothing less than that which questions regarding 
the permanent independence of the British nation involve ; for the 
author, in a masterly style, shows us how the ambitious designs of 
Nicholas and his ascendancy may be overcome. 
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Arr. V.—The Birth-day ; a Poem, tn three Parts : to which are added, 


Occasional Verses. By Carouine Bowies. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 

1836. 

Amip the tame and imitative poets that now inundate the country, 
it would be a pleasing and delightful spectacle to observe the effort 
of an original mind attempting to free itself from the shackles of 
prescriptive prejudice which hang around the Muse, and the leading- 
strings of poetical imbecility, which now bind so close our hot-bed 
versifiers ; for without originality of thought, how can the sensations 
be strong and flowing? and if there be no such thing as strength of 
feeling in the poet, his attempts at composition must be weak and in- 
effectual. Wecannot long stand toadmire an artificial fountain, 
where the water issues through the mouths and breasts of dolphins 
and mermaids ; but we repose with delight on the bubbling source, 
and the cool shade of dripping rocks, where a mighty river takes 
its rise. Soit is with poetry. We soon turn away with loathing 
from that poem which is made up only by art; where we see the 
bandages of the dresser, and the decorations of verse, used but to 
hide the paucity of materials of which the poet is possessed ; where 
the want of ideas is only made up by the meretricious trickings of a 
shewy and gaudy style of metre. But we turn again and again, and 
ever with renewed feelings of delight, to the emanations of those 
profound and original minds, in whose poetry art only shews its 
complete subserviency to nature, and in whom the structure of their 
verse exhibits nothing more than a railroad for their thoughts, by 
which they may be sent by the quickest and shortest method to the 
minds and hearts of their readers, to meet there, and combine 
with those feelings which have their origin in the inscrutable 
depths of the soul, and pervade, without exception, our universal 
nature. 

Such original poets as we have endeavoured to sketch, are rare— 
even more uncommon in this country than elsewhere: and Miss 
Bowles, though she falls not into the lowest rank, certainly ascends 
not above mediocrity. Her verses breathe none of the enthusiasm 
and poetic inspiration of the genuine sons and daughters of Song. 
She wants the freshness of feeling which constitutes the peculiar at- 
tribute of those who, in days gone by, wore the mantle of the poets, 
but which, in these our degenerate times, is taken up by every 
flimsy versifier. But as we wish not to damp the attempts of the 
most humble aspirant after poetic fame,—for in truth, the steep and 
craggy heights of Parnassus has difficulties sufficient to clothe with 
despair the countenances of those who essay to tread her rocky 
sides—we will, therefore, present only the best of Miss Bowles’ pieces 
to our readers ; but of the best, we can say but little in their favour. 
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The two following extracts are pretty fair specimens of our authoress’ 


Bowles’ Poems. 


style in describing domestic scenes. 


A few pages further, we have the following lively picture of life’s 


early days. 


««____. Happy choice, 

Howe’er directed, happy choice for me; 
For as I read, new thoughts, new images 
Thrill’d through my heart, with undefined delight, 
Awakening so th’ incipient elements 
Of tastes and sympathies, that with my life 
Have grown and strengthened ; often on its course 
Yea—on its darkest moments, shedding soft 
That rich warm glow they only can impart; 
A sensibility to Nature’s charms 
That seems its living spirit to infuse 

A breathing soul) in things inanimate ; 

o hold communion with the stirring air, 
The breath of flowers, the ever shifting clouds, 
The rustling leaves, the music of the stream ; 
To people solitude with airy shapes, 
And the dark hour, when Night and Silence reigns, 
With immaterial forms of other worlds : 
But best and noblest privilege! to feel 
Pervading Nature’s all-harmonious whole, 
The Great Creator’s presence, in his works.” 


“ Dear aunt! you should have sought in wizard lore 
The name of some artificer, empowered 

By royal patent of the Elfin Court 

To make Mab’s thimble—if the sprightly Queen 
Ever indeed vouchsafes in regal sport, 

With needle, from the eyelash of a fly, 

Plucked sharp and shining, and fine cobweb-thread 
T’ embroider her light scarf of gossamer. 

Not oft I doubt; she better loves to rove 

Where trembling harebells on the green hill side 
Wave in their azure beauty; or to slide 

On a slant sunbeam down the fragrant tube 

Of honeysuckle or sweet columbine, 

And sip luxurious the ambrosial feast 

Stored there for nature’s alchymist, the bee, 

Then satiate, and at rest, to sleep secure, 

Ev’n in that perfumed chamber, till the sun 

Has ploughed with flaming wheels the Atlantic wave, 
And the dark beetle, her mailed sentinel, 

Winds his shrill signal to invite her forth. 

Not on her waking hour such pomp attends, 

As when on Ohio’s banks magnolias tall 

Embalm the dews of night, and living sparks 
Glance through the leaves, and star the deep serene. 
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But even here, in our romantic isle, 

» pearl of ocean, girdled with its foam ! 

Land of the rainbow! even here she loves 

The dewy freshness of the silent hour, 

Whose gentle waftings have their incense too, 

To scatter in her paths; the faint perfume 

Of dog-rose pale, or aromatic breath 
Of purple wild thyme, clouding the green sward ; 
And though in air no sparkling myriads dart 
Their glancing fires to light the Fairy Queen, 
Earth hath her stars, a living emerald each!” 

The fanciful nature of the above extract will exhibit, in a great 
degree, the poetic powers of our fair authoress, and give a very just 
conception of the general style of her composition. There are one 
or two other portions of the volume, in which the authoress depicts 
with some degree of cleverness the mournful side of the picture. 
“ONCE UPON A TIME. 


“ Sunny locks of brightest hue 
Once around my temples grew. 
Laugh not, Lady; for ’tis true; 
Laugh not, lady! for with thee 
Time may deal despitefully ; 

Time, if long he lead thee here, 
May subdue that mirthful cheer ; 
Round those laughing lips and eyes 
Time may write sad histories; 

| Deep indent that even brow, 
Change those locks, so sunny now, 
To as dark and dull a shade, 

As on mine his touch hath laid. 
Lady! yes, these locks of mine 
Cluster’d once with golden shine, 
Temples, neck, and shoulders round, 
Richly gushing if unbound, 

If from band and bodkin free, 

Well nigh downward to the knee. 
Some there were took fond delight, 
Sporting with those tresses bright, 
To enring with living gold 
Fingers, now beneath the mould 
(Wo is me!) grown icy cold. 

‘‘ One dear hand hath smooth’d them too 
Since they lost the sunny hue, 
Since their bright abundance fell 
Under the destroying spell— 

One dear hand! the tenderest 
Ever nurse-child rock’d to rest, 
Ever wiped away its tears— 

Even those of later years 
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From a cheek untimely hollow, 
Bitter drops that still may follow, 
Where’s the hand will wipe away? 
Her’s I kiss’d—(Ah! dismal day) 
Pale as on the shroud it lay. 

Then, methought, youth’s latest gleam 
Departed from me like a dream— 
Still, though lost their sunny tone, 
Glossy brown those tresses shone, 
Here and there, in wave and ring, 
Golden threads still glittering ; 
And (from band and bodkin free) 
Still they flow’d luxuriantly. 

* Careful days, and wakeful nights, 
Early trench’d on young delights. 
Then of ills an endless train, 
Wasting languor, wearying pain, 
Fev’rish thought that racks the brain, 
Crowding all on summer’s prime, 
Made me old before my time. 

So a dull, unlovely hue 

O’er the sunny tresses grew, 
Thinn’d their rich abundance too, 
Not a thread of golden light 

In the sunshine glancing bright. 


** Now again a shining streak 

’Gins the dusky cloud to break ;— 
Here and there a glittering thread 
Lights the ringlets, dark and dead— 
Glittering light !—but pale and cold— 
Glittering thread !—but not of gold. 


“Silent warning! silvery streak ! 
Not unheeded dost thou speak. 
Not with feelings light and vain, 
Not with fond regretful pain, 

Look I on the token sent 

To declare the day far spent ;— 
Dark and troubled hath it been— 
Sore misused! and yet between 
Gracious gleams of peace and grace 
Shining from a better place. 


« Brighten—brighten, blessed light! 
Fast approach the shades of night— 
When they quite enclose me round, 

May my lamp be burning found !” 


Here is a piece, in which the subject is of the very highest or- 
der to call forth the powers of the poet, if any he possesses ; but 
the execution of the poem evinces the greatest sterility of concep- 
tion in our authoress. 
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‘‘ THE PAUPER’S DEATH-BED. 


‘Tread softly—bow the head— 
In reverent silence bbw— 
No passing bell doth toll, 
Yet an immortal soul 
Is passing now. 


“Stranger! however great, 
With lowly reverence bow : 
There’s one in that poor shed— 

One by that paltry bed, 
Greater than thou. 


‘Beneath that Beggar’s roof, 

Lo ! Death-doth keep his state; 
Enter—no crowds attend— 
Enter—no guards defend 

This palace gate. 


“ That pavement damp and cold 
No smiling courtiers tread ; 
One silent woman stands 
Lifting with meagre hands 
A dying head. 
“No mingling voices sound— 
An infant wail alone ; 
A sob suppressed—again 
That short deep gasp, and then 
The parting groan. 


“Oh! change—Oh! wondreus change— 
Burst are the prison bars— 
This moment there, so low, 
So agonized, and now 
Beyond the stars. 


“Oh! change—stupendous change; 
There lies the soulless clod: 
The Sun eternal breaks— 
The new Immortal wakes— 
Wakes with his God.”’ 


The following is a very sprightly piece, though the ideas pre- 
sented to us are not new. 


“River! River! little River ! 

Bright you sparkle on your way, 
O’er the yellow pebbles dancing, 
Through the flowers and foliage glancing, 

Like a child at play. 


“River! River! swelling River! 
On you rush o’er rough and smooth— 
Louder, faster, brawling, leaping 
Over rocks, by rose-banks sweeping, 
Like impetuous youth. 
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“ River! River! brimming River ! 
Broad and deep and sill as Time, 
Seeming sti//—yet still in motion, 
Tending onward to the ocean, 
Just like mortal prime. 


“ River! River! rapid River! 
Swifter now you slip away ; 
Swift and silent as an arrow, 
Through a channel dark and narrow, 
Like life’s closing day. 
‘‘River! River! headlong River! 
Down you dash into the sea! 
Sea, that line hath never sounded, 
Sea, that voyage hath never rounded, 
Like eternity.” 

The concluding extract shall be one in which, we think, the au- 
thoress’ forte chiefly lies; and therefore, we would kindly hint to 
her, to attempt nothing greater, if she wish not to fail. 

“TO MY LITTLE COUSIN WITH HER FIRST BONNET. 
*‘ Fairies ! guard the baby’s bonnet— 
Set a special watch upon it: 
Elfin people ! to your care 
I commit it, fresh and fair ; 
Neat as neatness, white as snow— 
See ye make it over so. 


‘‘ Watch and ward set all about, 
Some within and some without ; 
Over it, with dainty hand, 

One her kirtle green expand ; 

One take post at every ring: 

One at each unwrinkled string; 
Two or three about the bow 
Vigilant concern bestow ; 

A score, at least, on either side, 
’Gainst evil accident provide 
(Jolt, or jar, or overlay) ; 

And so the precious charge convey 
Through all the dangers of the way. 


“But when those are battled through, 
Fairies! more remains to do. 

Ye must gift, before you go, 

The bonnet and the Babe also— 

Gift it to protect her well, 

Fays ! from all malignant spell, 
Charms and seasons to defy, 
Blighting winds and evil eye. 


“ And the bonny Babe! on her 

All your choicest gifts confer ; 

Just as much of wit and sense, 

As may be hers without pretence— 
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Just as much of grace and beauty, 
As shall not interfere with duty— 
Just as much of sprightliness, 

As may companion gentleness— 
Just as much of firmness, too, 

As with self-will hath nought to do— 
Just as much light-hearted cheer, 

As may be melted to a tear— 

By a word—a tone—a look— 

Pity’s touch, or Love’s rebuke— 

As much of frankness, sweetly free, 
As may consort with modesty— 

As much of feeling as will bear 

Of after life the wear and tear— 

As much of life—But, Fhiries! there 
Ye vanish into thinnest air ! 

And with ye parts the playful vein 
That loved a light and trivial strain. 
Befits me better, Babe! for thee 

T’ invoke Almighty agency— 
Almighty love—Almighty power 
To nurture up the human flower ; 
To cherish it with heavenly dew, 
Sustain with earthly blessings too; 
And when the ripe full time shall be, 
Engraft it on Eternity.” 


Poetry, as we have before observed, has now become a mere me- 
chanical art, in which, if we are to take as specimens those now 
crushing our table beneath their incumbent weight, all that is 
required, is merely to make out a skeleton draft of the piece, and fill 
it up with words shook at random from the dictionary, so that they 
do but rhyme, and then you have one of our modern poems. 

To be good, poetry must be original, for the more original, the 
more animated a man’s works are—flowing from clear and profound 
thoughts ; exhibiting themselves in well-defined sensations and 
feelings, which are only heightened by the investiture of language ; 
ravishing with delight those who fully understand them, and 
strengthening all who drink from the stream, which, running full and 
exhaustless, directs its bold course to the ocean of immortality. 





Art. VI.—Ezcursions in Switzerland. By J. Fenimore Cooper, Ese. 
Author of “‘ The Pilot,” ** The Spy,” &c. London: Bentley. 1836. 


Were it not that the name of the author of “ The Pilot,” “ The 
Spy,” &c., is on the title-page of these volumes, or one of celebri- 
ty, it would have been with an unwilling hand, a contemptuous 
look, and a disparaging prognostication, that we opened them. He 
must either be a man of a superior mind, and conscious of that su- 
periority, or a weak, but fool-hardy one, who now-a-days will 
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dream of making a book containing descriptions of journeys, or 
excursions in Helvetia—that well dissected region of mountains and 
floods, of pastoral abodes, and infernal caverns. We know, how- 
ever, that when a writer of the former character opens his eyes or 
takes up his pen, it matters comparatively little to what subject or 
object he addresses himself; for it can seldom be so slender, dry, 
or unfertile, but that the human soul may find it a point from which 
to wing its flight, to which to bring bask its gathered riches, and 
upon which to bestow and bind them all. If this be true, must not 
the soarings of genius gather strength and triumph in proportion 
to the value and splendour of the objects to be contemplated ? 
The answer will certainly be in the affirmative, according to na- 
tural analogies ; and indeed experience confirms it. To us it does 
appear, at the same time—and the view has received additional 
illustration from these volumes—that when all is said or thought, 
in the way of description and suggestion, of any noble theme 
or wo es | object, which multitudes of minds could imagine, or lan- 
guage express, we are not unlikely to be disappointed by any 
new effort upon this much laboured ground. here can there 
be such an exhausted field as Switzerland? What novelty can 
we expect to hear of, respecting its sublime panoramas, or the 
emotions of spectators? In these volumes, besides, there is not 
much which goes beyond descriptions of natural objects ; and we 
repeat the opinion, that in such descriptions there is little which 
has not times without number been as well told before. It even 
appears to us, that sublime objects, by which we mean, things that 
have no parallel in nature of their own kind, can least bear to be 
dealt with in a hackneyed manner ; because, the moment that the 
imagination has been raised to contemplate such objects, it instant- 
ly far outstrips any expressible thoughts or describable features, 
and ever after feels itself master in boldness, beauty and felicitous 
variety of conception. Indeed, we feel in the case of our author, 
(how much stronger must the impression have been had he been 
any ordinary tourist)—the insignificance of man when brought to 
compete for a share of our notice, with the majesty of the Almighty, 
as his works in such a region as Switzerland represent him. In 
that country man appears almost to sink to a secondary rank, 
even as an object of contemplation. How much more when he 
attempts to describe the wonders of the sublimest creation! 

Do we then say that Fenimore Cooper’s Switzerland is a tire- 
some work? By no means ; it is beyond his power to write an un- 
interesting or uninstructive book. ‘The mind always delights to 
contemplate beauty, whether in language or thought, even should 
novelty. be wanting. Such a writer as our author, too, uses so 
many peculiar touches in working up his pictures, that though the 
object delineated may not be amended beyond our familiar concep- 
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tions of it, the diversified manner of treating it may lend us a view 
of the painter’s characteristic genius; and what in nature can be 
. more engaging than the various workings of an accomplished and 
original mind, or more wonderful than the phenomena of the 
quenchless, the illimitable mind ? 

There are two grounds on which we regard Mr.Cooper’s Switzer- 
land as a work of superiority, even supposing his principal theme to 
be worn out, or of a nature to baffle the ablest pen. First of all, 
his delineations are so forcible, distinct, and natural—so much like 
those of an artist who has drawn from the living subject, and who 
was full of that subject at the moment, that they bring with a con- 
centrating power the scattered or inadequately defined rays which 
were wont to strike upon our own visiou, to fall in with his direct 
and vivid lines, so as to see as he saw, and feel as he felt. And 
secondly, his pages are so interspersed with opinions and reflections, 
such as an enlightened American may readily be supposed to have 
experienced and expressed, when comparing the European coun- 
tries he traversed with his own, that he not merely impresses 
upon the reader’s mind many valuable sentiments, but communicates 
the love, and the art, so to speak, of pursuing trains of elevated and 
discriminating thought upon given facts. 

It is proper to mention, that the contents of these volumes, 
which are in the form of letters, to some one on the other side of 
the Atlantic, are fragments of travels pursued at different times, 
Switzerland being the leading point in the work, so as to authorize 
the use of its name in the title-page, although other and neighbour- 
ing countries engage the writer to a considerable extent. The first 
part gives us the result of an excursion undertaken in the year 
1828, after the author had been two years in Europe; and the 
second part, four years later. We believe, however, that Mr. 
Cooper has frequently paid a visit to the Old World, and that his 
extensive observations, and careful study of European institutions 
and manners, entitle his strictures in regard to such matters, to 
much consideration. That he is an unbiassed judge, we do not say ; 
but whenever such a one speaks his mind, and this he frequently 
does both to Americans and Europeans, (especially does he intro 
duce Englishmen,) we may be sure that his language and opinions 
are worthy of being weighed, and that his lessons or lectures are 
often much required. At the same time, we cannot but think, that 
there is something like a biliousness about him. He often writes 
as a discontented and soured man might be expected todo. He 
has a complaining, a vituperative, or a sarcastic turn, fully as fre- 
quently as the joyousness and the desire to be pleased—states of 
mind that are ever fascinating in companion, guide, or book. He 
seems to entertain nothing short of dislike, and habitual bitterness, 
towards Englishmen ; but these unhappy feelings, it is quite plain, 
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are not those of a man who despises so much as he envies. Not, 
however, to deal longer in preliminary generalities, we shall merely 
add here, that were every American to think and speak of us as 
the author has done in these volumes, and were the people of this 
country to reciprocate the unkindly and uncharitable sentiments, 
we should despair of finding, in: our day, that amity and brother- 
hood fully established between the two nations, which, we believe, 
is already nearly realized. 

Let us, first of all, see how Mr. Cooper describes the scenery of 
the regions he traversed, as detailed in these volumes ; for this is 
not an uninteresting mode of judging of him and his book. We are 
curious to know how that man has looked upon Switzerland, who has 
been long familiar and alive to all the features of the New World, 
her dark and boundless forests, her uninhabited prairies, her 
majestic rivers, and ocean-like lakes ; and who has so oft delineated 
them with the force and the freshness displayed in the pages with 
which the author of “ The Spy”’ has delighted the world. 

We may at once announce, that in comparing Switzerland with 
America, Mr. Cooper proclaims the superiority of the former, with 
a fran'siess and decision which some of his countrymen will not 
relish. He says, even in his Preface, when speaking of the peculiar 
features of Swiss scenery, that he hopes he may “ actually venture 
to assert that a mountain fifteen thousand feet high is more lofty 
than one of fifteen hundred, or that Mont Blanc is a more sublime 
object than Butter Hill! Elsewhere he says, ‘‘ We have beauti- 
ful scenery, but scarcely any that is grand.” Frequently, too, he 
alludes, with a fine conception of the beautiful, to the pleasing mix-. 
ture of nature and art that is wanting in America, but which abounds 
over ail the more ancient regions of the eastern hemisphere. 
We now give a specimen of the power and vividness with which our 
celebrated author has sketched portions of a land which abounds 
with scenery belonging, one might almost say, as much to heaven 
as to earth. 


“Who in America, that has never left America, can have a just idea of 
the scenery of this region? A Swiss would readily comprehend a descrip- 
tion of vast masses of granite capped with eternal snow, for such subjects 
are constantly before his eyes ; but to those who never looked upon such a 
magnificent spectacle, written accounts, when they come near their cli- 
max, fall as much short of the intention as words are less substantial than 
things. With a full consciousness of this deficiency in my craft, I shall 
attempt to give you some notion of the two grandest aspects that the Alps, 
when seen from this place, assume ; for it seems a species of poetical trea- 
son to write of Switzerland and be silent on what are certainly two of its 
most decided sublimities. 

“ One of these appearances is often alluded to, but I do not remember 
to have ever heard the other mentioned. The first is produced by the set- 
ting sun, whose rays, of a cloudless evening, are the parents of hues and 
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changes of a singularly lovely character. For many minutes the lustre of 
the glacier slowly retires, and is gradually succeeded by a tint of rose-co- 
lour, which falling on so luminous a body, produces a sort of ‘ roseate light ;’ 
the whole of the vast range becoming mellowed and subdued to indescrib- 
able softness. This appearance gradually increases in intensity, varying 
on different evenings, however, according to the state of the atmosphere. 
At the very moment, perhaps, when the eye is resting most eagerly on this 
extraordinary view, the light vanishes. No scenic change is more sudden 
than that which follows. All the forms remain unaltered, but so varied in 
hue, as to look like the ghost of mountains. You see the same vast range 
of eternal snow, but you see it ghastly and spectral. You fancy that the 
spirits of the Alps are ranging themselves before you. Watching the peaks 
for a few minutes longer, the light slowly departs. The spectres, like the 
magnified images of the phantasmagoria, grow more and more faint, less 
and less material, until swallowed in the firmament. What renders all 
this more thrillingly exquisite is, the circumstance that these changes do 
not occur until after the evening has fallen on the lower world, giving 
to the whole, the air of Nature, sporting, in the upper regions, with some 
of her spare and detached materials. 

“This sight is far from uncommon. Itis seen during the summer, at 
least, in greater or less perfection, as often as twice or thrice a week. The 
other is much less frequent; for, though a constant spectator when the at- 
mosphere was favourable, it was never my fortune to witness it but twice ; 
and even on these occasions only one of them is entitled to come within 
the description I am about to attempt. 

“ The day, on the occasion to which I allude, was clouded, and as a great 
deal of mist was clinging to all the smaller mountains, the lower atmo- 
sphere was much charged with vapour. The cap of the Niesen was quite 
hid, and a wide streak of watery clouds lay along the whole of the summits 
of the nearer range, leaving, however, their brown sides misty but visible, In 
short, the Niesen and its immediate neighbours looked like any other range 
of noble mountains, whose heads were hid in the clouds. I think the ya- 
pour must have caused a good deal of refraction, for above these clouds rose 
the whole of the Oberland Alps to an altitude which certainly seemed even 

eater than usnal. Every peak and all the majestic formation was per- 
fectly visible, though the whole range appeared to be severed from the 
earth, and to float in air. The line of communication was veiled, and 
while all below was watery, or enfeebled by mist, the glaciers threw back 
the fierce light of the sun with powerful splendour. ‘The separation from 
the lower world was made the more complete, from the contrast between 
the sombre hues beneath and the calm but bright magnificence above. One 
had some difficulty in imagining that the two could be parts of the same 
orb. The effect of the whole was to create a picture of which I can give 
no other idea, than by saying it resembled a glimpse, through the windows 
of heaven, at such a gorgeous but chastened grandeur, as the imagination 
might conceive to suit the place. ‘There were moments when the spectral 
aspect just mentioned, dimmed the lustre of the snows, without injuring 
their forms, and no language can do justice to the subhimity of the: effect. 
It was impossible to look at them without religious awe; and irreverent 
though it may seem, I could hardly persuade myself I was not gazing at 
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some of the sublime mysteries that lie beyond the grave.”’—vol. i, pp. 71 
—76. 

There is a manliness that elevates the reader’s mind, in sucha 
passage as we have now quoted, to a pitch that ennobles our nature, 
and that seems to better at the time it delights us. Indeed, 
certain features in these volumes, quite independent of their positive 
beauties, entitle them to the character of excellent. For instance, 
they’ deal not in common-place accounts of the most common-place: 
things ; and in observance of this rule, Cooper bestows much greater 
notice on the Lowlands of Switzerland than is generally done. In 
all his descriptions, he has at his command, as may well be credited 
of one who is so experienced in the arts of thinking and writing, an 
exhaustless treasury of most felicitous expressions and arresting. 
images. We have, in some passages, felt the thrilling sensation 
which must have sped through the author’s soul, when he first be- 
held the marvellous scene delineated. For example, when speaking 
of the reverberation of an avalanche, he says, “ we tried to fancy it 
a mountain turning in its lair.”” He also compares the sound to 
what might be supposed “ a mountain groaning.” 

We quote only one short paragraph more, as illustrative of the 
author’s power of imagination and pencil. 

‘We have had a glorious spectacle this evening, in the Eiger, partly 
covered with mist. Mist—mist—mist: give me mist, for scenery. Na- 
tural objects are as much aided by a little of their obscurity and indistinct- 
ness as the moral beauties of man are magnified by abstaining from a too 
impertinent investigation. I have met with views in which curiosity was 
so far whetted as to.cause me to desire the veil might be altogether removed ; 
but I scarce remember one over which I did not wish it partially drawn 
again after the eye had been fully satisfied. A strong sunlight is less dis- 
pleasing in low latitudes and warm climates, where the luxury of the at- 
mosphere accords with its heated glow ; but in high latitudes, or in ele- 
vated places, it is too apt to give a bald and meagre appearance to the rocks 
and pastures. For such places, there is nothing like a partial covering of 
vapour.”—vol. i, p. 113. 

One of the most humorous scenes depicted in these volumes 
occurred at Alstetten which ‘is on the banks of the Rhine, a place 
where the author and his party could neither understand what the 
natives spoke, nor make themselves understood by words. In this 
predicament the travellers were thrown upon the language of nature, 
and the ingenuity which necessity prompted at this time is worthy 
of being remembered. 

“It was not difficult to make the hostess understand that we wished to 
eat. Cafe, as good luck would have it, like ‘ revolution,’ is a word of ge- 
neral use in these luxurious times. So far, all was well—but ‘ what would 
we eat?’ We were sufficiently hungry to eat anything; but how was one 
to express ‘anything’ by signs? It might be interpreted so easily into 
‘everything!’ In this crisis | bethought me of a long-neglected art, and 
crowed like a cock. ‘The shrill scientific strain had hardly reached the ear 
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of the good woman, before it was answered by such a peal of laughter as 
none but village lungs could raise. W , who is an admirable mimic, 
ran after the convulsed party, (two or three girls had been anxiously await- 
ing the result,) and began quite successfully to cackle like a hen. He was 
answered by screams that I think must have fairly ascended the Am Stoss. 
In due time, we had a broiled fowl, an omelette, and boiled eggs; but to 
the last moment none of the ‘ women-kind’ could look at us without hearty 
bursts of merriment. To be sure it was droll enough to hear hunger 
bursting out spontaneously in these paroxysms of natural eloquence.””— 
vol. 1, pp. 181, 182. 

Mr. Cooper very often recurs to a favourite series of opinions 
which he entertains regarding the knowledge, as well as the feelings, 
reciprocally existing between the Americans of the United States, 
and Europeans. He says, that it is not an easy thing to make the 
‘former, who have never been abroad, comprehend the great ig- 
norance of their situation which prevails all over Europe. ‘ I know 
nothing to which it can be so aptly compared, as it may be to the 
ignorance of Europe which exists all over America.” It appears to 
us, however, that his opinions on this subject are not only too 
strong, but that the examples in illustration of these opinions savour 
much of exaggeration and caricature. If ignorance does still pre- 
vail to the extent alleged, between the two hemispheres, it is in spite 
of a vast transfusion of witnesses bearing reciprocal testimonies, and 
of an honest desire, we believe, in so far as the respectable commu- 
nities in England and America are concerned, to arrive at a perfect 
and kindly understanding. But it is not ignorance alone that he 
complains of ; he dwells much on the bad or disrespectful feelings, 
which, he says, are cherished all over Europe, and especially by 
Englishmen, towards his countrymen. He had made this dis- 
covery before these letters were written ; he repeats, that the name 
of an American is not a passport all over Europe, but that, where it 
conveys any distinct notions at all, it usually conveys such as are 
anything but flattering or agreeable. He adds, that few nations are 
so much the dupes of oily tongues as his own ; confessing also that 
the native writers shrink from exposing the truth, lest they should 
be confounded with the detractors. The latter statement we be- 
heve to the utmost of its meaning ; but with regard to the former, 
we wish that Mr. Cooper had favoured us with some theory whereby 
to account for the existence of such a general disparagement. This 
we have not seen him do, and therefore, we are disposed to charge 
him with exaggeration, in these and the following pictures, until our 
Own experience confirms their truth. 


‘‘ Our numbers increase, and with them our abuse ; for it is not an un- 
common thing to see, written in English in the travellers’ books kept by 
law at all the inns, pasquinades on America, opposite the American names 
What a state of feeling it betrays, when a traveller cannot write his name 
in compliance with a law of the country in which he happens to ‘' with- 
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out calling down upon himself anathemas of this kind! I have a register 
of twenty-three of these gratuitous injuries. What renders them less ex- 
cusable, is the fact that they who are guilty of the impropriety would pro- 
bably think twice before they performed the act in the presence of the party 
wronged. ‘These intended insults are, consequently, so many registers of 
their own meanness. Let the truth be said; I have never seen one, unless 
in the case of an American, or one that was not written in English! Straws 
show which way the wind blows. 

‘This disposition, in our kinsmen, to deride and abuse America, is ob- 
served and freely commented on by the people of the Continent, who are 
far from holding us themselves in the highest respect. Meinherr W. . 
the respectable tenant of the farm attached to the house we occupy, 
laughingly related a little occurrence the other day, which is of a piece with 
all the rest, though certainly better bred. ‘It would seem,’ he said, ‘ gue 
messieurs les Anglais n’aiment pas trop les Américains. 1 demanded his 
reasons for thinking so? He then told me an English gentleman had come 
to the farm, a day or two before, and inquired if he had found la Lorraine ? 
On being answered in the affirmative, he announced himself as a friend of 
the family which had occupied the house the preceding summer, and ex- 
pressed a strong desire to see it. He was told it was inhabited, but no 
doubt it would be shown to him with pleasure. ‘Oh no doubt,’ answered 
the other: ‘I presume they are English, and I shall have no difficulty in 
making myself understood.’ ‘ None in the world; for although not Eng- 
lish, the whole family speak the English language : they are Americans.’ 
‘Americans !’—and after a moment’s hesitation the Englishman beat a re- 
treat. ‘These Englishmen dislike each other so much as to look the other 
way when they meet,’ said my observant, an honest bourgeois: ‘ this gen- 
tleman, however, was willing to encounter a countryman to see the house ; 
but he would not encounter an American.’ ”—vol. i, pp. 131—133. 

“ Truly, the ‘twelve millions’ are of very little account in the estima- 
tion of their fellow Christians! The gentlemen whom I met at the gla- 
cier had never supposed it possible I could be anything but an English- 
man, and this, quite likely, because I was not a son of Ham. The papers, 
however, just then, were dragging us into rather more notice than com- 
mon, on account of the new tariff, which afforded a singularly good oc- 
casion for abuse. I have already told you how strong was the sen- 
sation produced in London by this measure—the women, in society, 
introducing it even asa subject of absorbing interest. By the women, I do 
not mean those who go into the world merely to see and be seen, but 
that class of Englishwomen (and a numerous and highly creditable class 
it is) who reflect on the condition of their country, foresee its hazards, 
understand its interests, and reason patriotically, at least, if not always 
fairly, on the means of supporting them. A hundred ludicrous attempts 
were made to convince me we never could succeed as manufacturers. 
My argument was the fact that we had succeeded thus far; and that the 
past was, in this respect, a sufficient pledge for the future. But one who 
knows England can easily appreciate the extent and nature of her appre- 
hensions on this interesting subject, by the tone of the public prints. 
‘They have re-opened upon us their batteries of blackguardism. This is 
a peculiar feature in English character, and is worthy to be known. 
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Were the billingsgate confined to us, I could easily imagine that, under- 
standing the mental dependence of the larger portion of the reading com- 
munity, it was intended for effect in America, where the abuse would 
be read; but, in point of fact, the same course is observed towards other 
nations, where the abuse cannot be read, and as respects which it is so 
many ‘ pearls cast before swine.’ ‘The practice has excited a good deal 
of remark, and general disgust. Washington pronounced the Knglish to 
be the most abusive nation on earth, near fifty years ago; and a remark 
of this nature, coming from so pure a source, is entitled to profound con- 
sideration. As a matter of course, the prints which are the most distin- 
guished for talent are the least addicted to this practice ; thought there 
are some in which admirable articles occasionally appear, that do not dis- 
dain the alliance with the fishwomen. As a rule, however, I think no 
summarv of English character can ever be complete, without giving a 
conspicuous place to the national propensity to blackguard those who 
stand in the way of the national interests.”—vol. 1i, pp. 157, 158. 


Mr. Cooper afterwards admits that his own countrymen are not 
guiltless of a leaning to the same vice ; but the reader cannot but 
feel that the author looks upon England as in a particular degree 


the origin of it. 
On one occasion the author listened to two Englishmen who were 


discussing the question of West Indian slavery; the name of Ame- 
rica happened to be introduced ; but, continues he, ‘ it was soon dis- 
posed of as too insignificant to furnish an example, either for good 
or for evil.”” Thus, our readers will see that there is in these 
pages no lack of spirit to hold us up as not merely ignorant of the 
people of the United States, but as generally unjust and unkindly 
towards them. Many other passages contain similar charges ; 
soreness, and excess of feeling, appearing to us to characterize every 
one of them. It would have been satisfactory had the author been 
able to advertise us of the capacity and the character of the persons 
whom he instances as proficients or actors in the various displays of 
ignorance and dislike which he instances. But this he is not par- 
ticular about; he sets down scattered anecdotes and occurrences, 
and quotes periods of excitement, to support a general charge, from 
which, however, his own unneighbourly and uncharitable sentiments 
towards this country are too apparent. He is singularly jealous 
about being mistaken for an Englishman, on several occasions, and 
is at such pains to set himself and his country right, in relation to 
John Bull, that one cannot but fancy he would like to be of the 
family, and a member in no remote degree of blood. 


“Tt was not long before my companion made the usual remark of 
‘Apparemment, monsieur est Anglats ?’ On being told I wasan American, 
she manifested a good deal of satisfaction, for she wished to learn something 
of the country, a connexion of her own having gone there to live. Her friend, 
a female cousin, had written her long accounts of herown wants and em- 
barrassments, as well as some marvels of the novelties and pleasures of her 
new situation. As is usually the case, she had dwelt chiefly on the ex- 
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ceptions; for of what avail would it be to send intelligence all the way to 
Europe of every-day matters! But life, I told my little Vaudoise, is made 
up of every-day things, however unromantic they may be; and he who 
omits them in his catalogue of agreeables, or disagreeables, draws a false 
picture. ‘ Mais, monsteur,’ said the lively woman. ‘ You can scarcely 
know the use of manufactures in America?’ ‘And yet we pay some five hun- 
dred millions of francs annually for those we import, to say nothing of as 
much more for those we fabricate?’ C’est étonnant, cela / My cousin writes 
me that she has difficulty in even purchasing pins?’ ‘Quite likely; one 
might even find parts of Switzerland where a pin could not be had.’ ‘ Ow, 
donc?’ as quick as lightning. ‘Why, on the top of Mont Blanc, for 
instance. Do you think there is a spot anywhere on the summits of the 
Alps, in which pins and tape, or even snuff, is to be bought?’ ‘ Assure- 
ment non, monsteur ; but America is not the Alps.” ‘Nor do pins grow 
on the prairies. You say your friend has gone to live twenty miles from 
any town, on the verge of a prairie; that her nearest neighbour lives five 
miles off, and that she is compelled to send ten miles to a mill.’ ‘ Ous; 
tout cela est vrat.’ ‘ Well, I live in America, too, near a street that con- 
tains eight hundred houses, and two hundred shops, where some millions of 
pins, most probably, are to be had at this very moment, and in a town con- 
taining not only more people, but more pins, too, than all the Swiss ca- 
pitals united.’ ‘ Monsieur plaisante !’ ‘That is a liberty I should not pre- 
sume to take with you, madame. We have a vast territory that is fast 
filling up ; but, if people choose to encounter the privations of the frontiers, 
they should not confound their own situation with the advantages of those 
who are satisfied to live among their fellow creatures.’ ‘AA, ma coustne 
atort!’ ‘I dare say, madame, that your cousin has told you no more 
than the truth; though she has probably not found it necessary to tell you 
allthe truth. She has given such an account of America as I should 
give of Switzerland, were I to write to my friends, for instance, that I had 
in vain waited for a carriage on the summit of the Grimsel; for, after a de- 
lay of six months, not one had appeared.’ My little Vaudoise laughed, and 
confessed that she began to understand me, finishing by saying, ‘ Pourtant 
monsieur en a trouvée une, sur la grande route, entre Payerne et Lou- 
sanne.’—‘ C” est cela.’ 

“Such is the history of one half of the well-intentioned blunders of the 
Europeans touching the republic and the ‘twelve millions.’ Of the ill-in- 
tentioned blunders, the sources are as multiplied as the interests and self- 
ishness of men. ‘The English, in particular, often mislead while stating 
things that are literally true in themselves, but to which they attach wrong 
conclusions. When they meet a man of independent mien, tolerably good 
attire, and more ideas on general subjects than they are accustomed to 
find, except among men of leisure at home, they jump to the inference 
that they have fallen in with an American gentleman, and they set to work, 
as fast as possible, to record his vulgarities—his democratic crachats, and 
his want of the silver-forkisms.”—pp. 189—193. 

These volumes contain many sage and striking views of political 
society, not a few of which, it would be well were our legislators at 
this moment carefully to consider. We give a specimen where elo- 
quence and philosophy, worthy of an erect spirit and an undaunted 


apostle of rational freedom, are kept in fine harmony. 
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‘Those who think themselves set apart for the sole enjoyment of the 
good things of this world, forget that this state of being is merely a part of 
a great whole; that a superior intelligence directs all; that this divine In- 
telligence has established equitable laws, and implanted in every mana 
consciousness of right and wrong, which enables the lowest in the scale to 
appreciate innate justice, and which makes every man, in some degree, 
critical in matters that touch his own welfare. Education and habit, it is 
true may blunt or pervert this natural faculty ; but, as prosperity is noto- 
riously more apt than adversity to lead the heart astray, I have never yet 
been in a country in which what are called the lower orders have not clearer 
and sounder views than their betters of the great principles which ought to 
predominate in the control of human affairs. I speak of classes, and not 
of individuals, of course; nor do I believe that any condition of slavery, 
however abject, ever extinguishes this perception of simple truths, which 
has been implanted by God for his own great ends. The ability to express 
is not always commensurate with the ability to conceive: and, as to what 
are called popular excesses and violence, they are commonly the results of 
systems which deprive masses of the power toact in any other manner than 
by an appeal to their force. Bodies of men may be misled, certainly, and 
even justice when administered violently becomes dangerous ; but in all 
such cases it will be found that a sentiment of right lies at the bottom of 
even the mistaken impulses of the majority. What sense of right, on the 
other hand, can accompany those who throw firebrands into masses with a 
view to profit by their excesses; who hurry a people on to madness in 
order to benefit themselves, through the reaction, by a return to power: 
who, in short, deceive, excite, and combine, in order to betray, that they. 
and theirs may profit by the frauds? ‘The latter was the course of the 
European aristocracy during the French revolution, most of the abomina- 
tions of which, I believe, are now attributed by cool-headed and impartiak 
men to their secret agents. Majorities may certainly oppress as well as 
minorities ; but the former, having the conviction of their force, rarely do 
so for their own security.”—vol. i, pp. 216—218. 

The candour with which Mr. Cooper frequently addresses his. 
countrymen, is honourable to his principles and character; and he 
so freely lays before them sentiments very different from being of a 
complimentary nature, that he is not likely to gain general credit 
either for his taste or his wisdom. For instance, he says that he 
agrees with the English traveller who asserted that the freedom 
with which selfish and improper motives and acts are avowed, in his 
native land, is quite astounding. ‘‘I do not believe,”’ continues 
he, “‘ we are much worse than the best of our neighbours, and I do 
believe that we are much better than the worst of them ; but I know 
no people who tear the veil from human infirmities with half the 
reckless hardihood.” 

There is matter for lengthened reflection in the following obser- 
vations, which, had we cited nothing more, would show that these 
volumes are anything but trashy or common-place. The author 
has been speaking of the gendarmes that may be met in Berne. 

“‘ We are too much in the practice of confounding the substance with’ the 
shadow, on all these matters, in America. It is the fashion to say that we 
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have had a good training in liberty through our English descent. I believe 
the pretensions to be singularly unfounded. It is true, that some of the 
great principles of English law accustom the subject to the exercise of cer- 
tain rights, and create a disposition to defend them. But where do not 
similar feelings exist, as respects some immunity or other? There is no 
despotism so stroug, that it is not obliged to respect usages, whatever may 
be the authority of the monarch on paper. The great difference between 
England and the other nations of Europe, in this respect, has arisen from 
the fact that her rights are admitted in theory, while those of the Continent 
have existed more as concessions from the monarch. England, too, has 
had more of them; and the institution of juries, in particular, has caused an 
admixture of authority that beyond a question, and in despite of gross 
abuses, has given tone and confidence to the subject. Still, as many falla- 
cies and defects have followed this system of immunities, perhaps, as posi- 
tive benefits. Take, as an example, the high-sounding privilege that ‘ every 
man’s house is his castle.’ This has a big appearance ; and, in a state of 
society in which arrests in civil cases were liable to be abused by power, 
it may possibly have been some protection against practical tyranny ; but, 
admitting the principles that the debtor ought to be made to pay, and 
that his person must be seized in order to proceed against his effects, on 
what sound notion of right and wrong is a law to be defended which en- 
ables him who owes, to bar his door and laugh at his creditor through a 
window? Ifa debtor ought to pay, and if service of process be necessary 
to bring him into court, it is rank nonsense to call this evasion of th2 right 
by a word as sacred as that of liberty. English jurisprudence and English 
liberty abound with these contradictions, many of which have descended to 
America as heir-looms. 

“ One of the consequences of considering mere franchises as political li- 
berty, isa confusion between cause and effect, and prejudices like these 
which exist against a gendarmerie. Political liberty does not exist in the 
nature of particular ordinances, but in the fact that the mass of a community, 
in the last resort, holds the power of making such municipal regulations, 
and of doing all great and sovereign acts as may comport with their current 
necessities. <A state that set up a dictator, so long as its people retained the 
practical means of resuming their authority, would, in principle, be freer 
than that which should establish a republic, with a limited constituency, 
and a provision against change. Democracies may submit to martial law, 
without losing any part of their democratic character, so long as they retain 
the right to recall the act. Thus may a democracy commission gendarmes 
to execute its most familiar ordinances, without in the least impairing its 
political pretension. Laws are enacted to be executed ; and if a man with 
a gun on his shoulder be necessary to their execution, it surely is no sign 
that liberty is on the wane that such agents are employed, but just the con- 
trary, by proving that the people are determined their will shall be enforced. 
Liberty does not mean license, either through franchises or through dis- 
orders, but an abiding authority in the body of a nation, to adapt their laws 
to their necessities.”’-—vol. i, pp. 250—255. 

In some of our author’s theories of a political character, there 
appears to us to be more of ingenuity than convincing argument ; 
and that after a number of inversions, no useful conclusion is to be 
discovered. Qn all such occasions, however, he affords an interest- 
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ing example of a citizen of the United States, expatiating boldly 
upon the institutions and manners of the old world, and readily 
comparing them with the principles of wisdom and freedom, or it 
may be, with the lights which have been thrown on political science 
in his own country. 

Our last extract, describing a scene at Lausanne, presents to 
the reader a vivid picture ; above all, it offers an impressive lesson 
to rulers who strive to quench the spirit of an enlightened people. 
Louis Philippe, perhaps, may not, in his latter days, enjoy even 
an eclipsed glory. 

‘‘There was unusual bustle about the inn, and all eyes were looking 
down the hill which commences directly before the door, in the direction 
of Geneva. I left the servants thus occupied, whenI went out to stroll 
through the place, and found them thus occupied on my return, It is 
only necessary for a man so look intently, at even vacancy, to find imita- 
tors; and I joined the gazers, though I knew not why. ‘ La voila !’ soon 
gave notice of the dénowement. ‘Two travelling carriages appeared in the 
valley, (the word is hardly misapplied, though it was in the heart of the 
town,) and began to drag their way slowly up the ascent. The foremost 
had six horses. 

«There we were, a party of tuft-hunting republicans, as the Quarterly 
would be apt to insinuate, staring, with all our eyes, at the approach of 
royalty. I had formerly been a great admirer of the meteor-like passages 
of Charles X., whom it was my fortune, during the summer of 1827, to 
meet once or twice a week in his flights between St. Cloud and Paris, 
His movements had a sudlimity abuut them. The piqueur, who appeared 
to me to have as much as he could do to keep from being run over; the 
lancers, with their ‘ plump of spears,’ sailing along on his crupper; the 
gardes du corps; the magnificent carriages, with their eight horses in a 
foam ; and the broken train of liveried attendants, all scampering along 
the highway, ventre @ terre—caused these rencontres to be both exciting 
and memorable. I remember, on one occasion, to have met His Most 
Christian Majesty, when he appeared with six coaches and eight, two 
fourgons and eight, four carriages and six, as many with four, and some- 
thing like forty mounted attendants, without including the gardes du 
corps, the euirasséers, and the lancers. In that instance he appeared with 
rather more than three hundred horses, all of which was in perfect good 
state, for he was going to attend the races in the Champs de Mars. 

‘Speed and a steady movement are absolutely indispensable to the ef- 
fect of a royal advent. This was fully demonstrated by the snail-like ap- 
proach of the present party. A crowd collected about the door of the inn, 
as the travellers drew near, and, supposing, quite reasonably, they would 
enter the house where they were evidently expected, I took refuge in the 
wide passage of a building opposite, the door of which was invitingly open, 
and which happened to be vacant. Exactly before this building the car- 
riage stopped, while two gentlemen, covered with orders, placed themselves 
in the door, so that I found myself in danger of turning courtier without 
my consent. 

“ A Chasseur first lifted a little girl, some three or four years-old, from 
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the carriage, putting her in the passage with an air of great respect. The 
fellow was whiskered and moustached, in a way to look like a bear; but 
there was a smile of gratification, at her pleased look of evident recogni- 
tion, as he held the pretry child suspended a moment in the air. This lit- 
tle personage was no less a lady than the Grand-duchess Maria, a niece of 
the Emperor of Russia. Her mother, the Grand-duchess Helena, descended 
next. She was a fine woman, of some one or two-and-twenty, and, like 
most of her family, of noble stature and commanding presence. She is a 
princess of Wurtemburg, and, of course, nearly allied to the family of 
Great Britain, the members of which she resembles. By this time, I be- 
gan to suspect that, by aiming to get out of the way, I had got precisely 
into the spot where I ought not to be. Nothing therefore remained to be 
done, but to beat a retreat. This I effected in the best manner I could, 
by making a low reverence, and passing pretty nearly through the centre 
of the royal party. Apologies would have been as much out of place as 
I was myself.’’—vol. ii, pp. 195—199. 





Art. VII.—A Day in the Woods; a Connected Series of Tales and 
Poems. By Tuomas Miter, Basket-maker, Author of ‘‘ Songs of the 
Sea Nymphs,” &c. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1836. 


Tuis production, though it be by a basket-maker, is no mean per- 
formance. It exhibits, in vivid outline, the efforts of one of nature’s 
own poets attempting to burst the bonds which the accident of 
worldly condition has thrown in his path, and to march boldly on- 
wards along the rugged, but to the genuine sons of song, delightful 
road that leads to literary eminence. These his poems picture to 
our minds the vigorous energy of action which is so exclusively the 
gift of an original genius, genius of which the Scottish soil has of 
late years been so prolific; which country, considered with reference 
to its nature, history, people, and literature, is undoubtedly one of 
the most interesting portions of the British empire, if not of Europe. 
Hence we, for our part, shall continue to esteem it a duty—the per- 
formance of which, while pleasing to ourselves, will, we trust, con- 
tribute in some degree to the gratification of our readers—to fix 
attention on the obscure, though excellent productions, of its un- 
known authors ; and shall always use our small endeavours to lead 
its geniuses forth from the recesses of obscurity, into the light of 
day, even within the encircling splendours of popular approbation ; 
and shall, upon all occasions, make it our pride to nurture the germs 
of talent, which, for want of a little fostering care, are often stifled 
as soon as created. 

Among all the poets of the present day, we know none who could 
be preferred to this unpretending basket-maker. His excursionsinto 
the field of poetic enterprize, seem to have been of the most suc- 
cessful description ; he certainly culls with judgment, and clothes 
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with beauty, the fruits of his genius ; his acquaintance with nature 
is perfect and complete, and he has ardently looked up to her 
for his models, and faithfully followed her dictates. The conse- 
quence is a few bright and beautiful pieces, glowing with all the 
impassioned eloquence of feeling, so exclusively the property of the 
true poet, which the varnish of education never gives, but often takes 
away. 

The pieces which we are about to introduce to our readers must 
be few, as we wish to leave them the desire of purchasing the work, 
which, as we understand in the preface, is published for the purpose 
of pecuniary benefit. Our first extract, then, shall be some verses 
addressed to the sky-lark, which abounds in allusions of the highest 
merit. 


TO THE SKY-LARK. 


‘Whither away ? companion of the sun, 

So high, this laughing morn? Are those soft clouds 
Of floating silver, whic ) appear to shun 

Day’s golden eye, thy home ? or why, ‘mid shrouds 
Of loosened light, dost thou pour forth thy song ? 
Descend, sun-loving bird, nor try thy strength thus long ! 


Ethereal songster! soaring merrily, 
Thy wings keep time to thy rich music’s flow; 
Rolling along the sky celestially, 
And echoing o’er the hill’s wood-waving brow, 
Along the flood, that back reflects the sky, 
And thee, thou warbling speck, deep-mirrored from on high. 


And thou hast vanished, singing, from my sight! 
So must this earth be lost to eyes of thine; 
Around thee is illimitable light, 
Thou lookest down, and all appears to shine 
Bright as above! Thine isa glorious way, 
Pavilioned all around with golden-spreading day ! 


The broad unbounded sky is all thine own; 
The silvery-sheeted heaven is thy domain; 

No land-mark there, no hand to bring thee down, 
Glad monarch of the blue eternal plain! 

To thee is airy space far-stretching given, 

The vast unmeasured floor of cherubim-trod heaven ! 


And thou hast gone, perchance to catch the sound 
Of angel-voices, heard far up the sky ; 
And wilt return, harmonious to the ground ; 
Then with new music taught by those on high, 
Ascend again, and carol o'er the bowers 
Of woodbines waving sweet, and wild bee-bended flowers. 


Lovest thou to sing alone above the dews, 
Leaving the nightingale to cheer the night, 
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When rides the moon, chasing the shadowy hues 

From dark-robed trees, and scattering far her light 
O’er tarn and tower ?>—But thou art with the sun, 
Looking on wood and vale, where low-voiced rivers run. 


I hear thy strain ; now thou art nearing earth, 


Like quivering aspens moves each fluttering wing; 


Rising in glee, thou comest down in mirth; 
Hast heard the seraphs to their Maker sing 


The morning hymn ; and comest to teach thy mate 
The anthem thou hast brought from heaven’s gold-lighted gate ? 


Lute of the sky! farewell, till I again 


Climb these cloud-gazing hills! Thou must not come 
To where I dwell, nor pour thy heaven-caught strain 


Above the curling of my smoky home. 
Others may hear thee, see thee, yet not steal 


That joy from thy glad song which at this hour I feel !” 


And a little farther on we have another poem, perhaps equally as 
good. 


‘*THE EVENING HYMN. 


‘“‘ How many days, with mute adieu, 
Have gone down yon untrodden sky ! 
And still it looks as clear and blue, 
As when it first was hung on high. 
The rolling sun, the frowning cloud 
That drew the lightning in its rear, 
The thunder, tramping deep and loud, 
Have left no foot-mark there. 


The village bells, with silver chime, 
Come softened by the distant shore ; 


Though I have heard them many a time, 


They never rung so sweet before. 
A silence rests upon the hill, 

A listening awe pervades the air ; 
The very flowers are shut, and still, 

And bowed as if in prayer. 


And in this hushed and breathless close, 


O’er earth, and air, and sky, and sea, 
That still low voice in silence goes, 


Which speaks alone, great God! of Thee. 
The whispering leaves, the far-off brook, 


The linnet’s warble fainter grown, 
The hive-bound-bee, the lonely rook—, 
All these their Maker own. 


Now shine the starry hosts of light, 
Gazing on earth with golden eyes ; 


Bright guardians of the blue-browed night ! 


What are ye in your native skies? 
I know not! neither can I know, 
Nor on what leader ye attend, 
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Nor whence ye came, nor whither go, 
Nor what your aim or end. 


I know they must be holy things, 
That from a roof so sacred shine, 
Where sounds the beat of angel-wings, 
And footsteps echo all Divine. 
Their mysteries I never sought, 
Nor hearkened to what science tells ; 
For, oh! in childhood I was taught, 
That God amidst them dwells. 


The darkening woods, the fading trees, 
The grasshopper’s last feeble sound, 
The flowers just wakened by the breeze, 

All leave the stillness more profound. 
The twilight takes a deeper shade, 
. The dusky pathways blacker grow, 
And silence reigns in glen and glade— 

All, all is mute below. 
And other eves as sweet as this 

Will close upon as a calm a day, 
And, sinking down the deep abyss, 
, Will, like the last, be swept away : 

Until eternity is gained, 

That boundless sea without a shore, 
That without time for ever reigned, 

And will when time’s no more. 
Now nature sinks in soft repose, 

A living semblance of the grave; 
The dew steals noiseless on the rose, 


The boughs have almost ceased to wave ; 
The silent sky, the sleeping earth, 


Tree, mountain, stream, the humble sod, 
All tell from whom they had their birth, 
And cry, ‘ Behold a God!’ ” 


We have endeavoured to convey to the reader the many excellen- 
cies which distinguish the work of this uneducated offspring of 
genius, who, amid the toils and cares of a laborious business, 
has been enabled, by the force of intellect, to put forth some pieces, 
which, if merit has now the privilege awarded to it of old, Mr. 
Miller has high claims on our attention. His small volume is 
throughout distinguished by a playfulness and simplicity, which 
makes us like the man who could pen such thoughts, and represent 
so clearly and distinctly those ideas, which are scattered in such 
profusion among his poems, as he has done; which, if they are not 
always very exalted, are embodied with the skill of a perfect artist. 
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Arr. VIII.—A Residence in Constantinople. By the Rev. R. Watsa, 
L.L.D. London. 1836. 


Tue people of Europe, for three hundred years or more, directed 
the whole of their attention, political and commercial, to the 
western continent ; and so completely was this the case, that 
they appear to have been perfectly absorbed by the interest which 
the discovery of a new world created, and to have had no time or 
energies to devote to the state of the eastern hemisphere. Happily 
for mankind, this is now no longer true ; they are being roused from 
the lethargy into which they have been sunk for so many ages, with 
regard to the state, if we may so express ourselves, of the primitive 
cradle of our race; and eastern affairs, at the present time, seem to 
obtain their share of attention with those of the west. 

The state of the tottering empire of the Ottomans, has perhaps 
in some degree contributed to this renovation of interest. Its pre- 
sent ruler, according to our views, has assisted greatly towards this 
consummation, by the introduction of changes that are repugnant 
to the prejudices of his nation, and opposed to the principles which 
bind together the Mussulman portion of his subjects. There is 
also the separation of the Greek nation from his European domi- 
nions, and its erection into an independent kingdom, through the 
successful struggle of the inhabitants ; a!l these and other events to 
which we need not particularly allude, have accelerated, with a rapidi- 
ty which astonishes us, the downfall of the once powerful empire of 
the Turks, whose decay is visibly and legibly written in the his- 
tory of the last twenty years—a decay which no support we can afford 
can prevent from quickly hurrying her from a station among 
the acknowledged principalities of Europe, and blotting her out for 
ever from the list of nations. 

Though we cannot, at this the eleventh hour of her existence, 
render Turkey available assistance, to stay for a time the doom 
which inevitably awaits that kingdom, and which is irresistibly 
hastening her destruction, yet we ought to be constantly upon the 
watch, and closely look after the scheme and objects of Russian policy 
in regard to that empire. Russia appears at the present moment 
to be assuming the character of a kind and affectionate nurse, when 
she is certain that the individual she is tending is on her death-bed, 
and that she will come in for the greater part of the property which 
will be left by the dying person. ‘This being the case, Russia has 
only to wait, and in the meanwhile to foment divisions, and sow dis- 
cord among the officers of the Porte, or the governors of her provinces, 
and in fact, if the similitude can be carried any farther, to hurry her 
patient into madness, and drive her into the commission of self-de- 
struction, as is now being politically effected with regard to Turkey. 

Dr. Walsh, the author of the Tour, an analysis of which we are 
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about to lay before our readers, heretofore presented the public with 
the narrative of a journey in the Turkish empire, which we very 
favourably noticed at the time; but we certainly cannot “s the same 
of the one now under notice. There appears evident and palpable 
traces of mere book-making upon every page of it, and it is the most 
prosy record of travels we have of late been punished by a perusal 
of. There is nothing of that freshness and vivacity which 
amused us in his other work ; none of those finished and vivid pic- 
tures of Turkish manners and customs, that entertained us ; nor is 
there any of those political and philosophical reflections upon the 
state of that country, which threw such an enchaining interest over 
the reverend Doctor’s former production. After these drawbacks, 
the reader may well ask why we introduce the book to his notice at 
all. Wereply, that we think the subject treated of—the country which 
is attempted to be described—merits the attention which we cannot 
give to the work in a literary point of view. We therefore shall 
cull the most interesting portions, and begin by an anecdote in proof 
of the Pheenician origin of the Irish. The author was in the com- 
pany of an officer of that nation, with whom he visited the ruined 
city of Cartei, near Gibraltar. 

“‘ My companion was very fond of Irish lore, and had no doubt of the 
Pheenician origin of the Irish people. He, therefore, was assiduous in 
pointing out to me many circumstances about this town as confirming his 
opinion. We met several of the peasantry: the men rode always two on 
a horse, or mule, with the face of one close to the back of the other; the 
women sat on the off side, with the left leg to the neck of the beast. The 
head-dress of the females consisted of a scarf, or shawl, drawn over their 
caps, and tied behind in a knot, the corners of which fell between their 
shoulders—all which peculiarities are still to be seen among the peasantry 
about the Milesian or Phoenician town of Galway at thisday. They have, 
also, many opinions in common, which have their origin antecedent even 
to the time of the Romans. They imagine, for instance, that a sick man’s 
life depends on the state of the tide, and that he never dies unless when 
it begins to ebb. This notion, which is mentioned by Aristotle and re- 
ferred to by Pliny, is common in the west of Ireland, and entertained 
even by many physicians there. These usages and opinions, he asserted, 
were proofs of the identity of the two people, not to say anything of the 
nondescript animal at the cistern, whose tail twines round his legs exactly 
like that of the extraordinary beast to be seen in the front of Cormac’s 
very ancient chapel on the rock of Cashel.” 

It is more likely that Spanish manners and dress, if any 
exist in Ireland, were introduced there during the middle ages; 
when a close commercial relationship existed between the western 
coast of that country and many of the ports of Spain. Of an inter- 
view with General O’Donnel our author thus speaks — 


“ The General commanding this district (St. Roque) was Don Joseph 
O’Donnel. By order of the king he had met and defeated a detachment 
of Quiroga’s troops from Cadiz, but it was an unfortunate victory for 
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him. Ferdinand immediately after accepted the Constitution, and 
O'Donnel was put under an arrest and sent a prisoner to St. Roque for 
having obeyed his orders. Finding he was in the town, we resolved to 
pay him a visit: we meta sentinel at his door, not as a mark of respect, 
ut of suspicion. We were received by the Senora, a lady of Malago, of 
a distinguished family, who had brought him a large fortune. She had 
dark eyes, a deep olive complexion, and her manners were very pleasing 
and amiable. When she understood we were Irish gentlemen, who 
came to pay our respects to the General, she was greatly affected; a 
feeling of her husband’s altered circumstances seemed to rush upon her 
mind, and she burst into tears. The General himself was greatly grati- 
fied by our visit: he was a middle-sized man, about fifty, with black hair, 
decayed teeth, a careworn countenance, and not a dignified person. He 
wore a large cocked-hat (in which he had, but too late, placed the national 
eockade), black coat, and pantaloons, over which latter he had drawa 
top-boots ; and his only distinction of General was an embroidered sash, 
which he wore round his waist under his coat. He addressed me with 
all the cordial familiarity of an old acquaintance, and in a very broad 
accent. It was remarkable that, though he had never been in Ireland, 
he spoke English with a strong national tone, which he said he caught 
from some of the Irish brigades to whom he taught Spanish. Among 
the works which he had obtained from the English library at Gibraltar, 
was Lady Morgan’s ‘ O’Donnel,’ with which he was highly delighted. 
He said that the priest there mentioned was his grand uncle, and he bore 
testimony to the accuracy of the family details. It was his intention, he 
said, during the leisure his confinement afforded him, to translate the 
work into Spanish, which he was assured would become highly popular. 
We parted with mutual feelings of good-will.” 
alta next demands and obtains the attention of our tourist ; 
but in describing it, he dwells with too much minuteness on its 
early history, and gives us other irrelevant matters in his journey 
among the Ionian Islands, which render his first volume quite 
tedious ; nevertheless, his account of the bitumen pits at Zante is 
interesting. 

‘« As we approached the site of the wells we were particularly struck 
with the aspect of the surrounding scenery. The valley inland was the 
segment of a circle, surrounded on three sides by abrupt and rugged ridges 
of hills; on the fourth, the remainder of the circle could be traced by 
rocks rising above the water, as if the sea had, at some period, burst in 
and destroyed the continuity, leaving, at intervals, the larger and stronger 
masses, and carrying away those which had made less resistance. Within 
this circle the ground was nearly level, consisting of a marshy soil, 
abounding in aquatic and palustric plants, but appearing to be stained 
and dark, as if from some mineral exhalations or impregnated waters. 
In this marsh were several wells or pits, of which we examined one. It 
was about nine feet in diameter, and surrounded by a dwarf wall. The 
water was two feet below the edge, and one foot deep ; the surface covered 
with a scum, which reflected various iridescent colours, of which the blue 
and green were very vivid. A dark black substance was continually 
forcing its way from the bottom, and boiling up in large globules, which, 
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as they ascended, enlarged, till near the surface, and then burst, liberating 
a quantity of gas, which the peasantry informed us was highly inflamma- 
ble; but we had not the means of trying. Sometimes the globules were 
transparent, and assumed a singular brilliancy, rising to the top and 
bursting, while a coating of dark, bituminous matter, in which they were 
invested, was thrown off. This dark substance was the petroleum, or 
rock-pitch, which, being specifically heavier than the water, remained 
below, covering the sides and part of the bottom. The brilliant globules 
disengaged from it were pure naphtha, or rock-oil, which formed a light 
oleaginuus stratum above, reflecting various beautiful colours. The in- 
tervening water was sweet and fit for use, but strongly impregnated with 
a taste like tar-water, and it is prescribed in various dyspeptic complaints. 
They had discontinued the practice of Herodotus. The myrtle was laid 
aside, and the pitch collected, with large spoons, into a pit adjoining the 
well, and thence thrown into barrels. ‘The best time for gathering it is 
summer, when it is exuded in the greatest quantities ; and they annually 
fill about one hundred barrels, which is used for smearing the bottoms of 
ships and similar purposes. A circumstance which marks the extensive 
ramifications of those wells, and that their source is not confined within 
what remains of the present crater, is, that on the surface of the sea, at 
some distance, the same substances are found within a circumscribed 
space, as if they had issued from a similar well at the bottom of the sea, 
or had a communication with those on the land, by subterraneous pas- 
sages,” 


There was an earthquake at Zante during the Doctor’s sojourn 
in that island, which is very fairly described by him; he appears 
to paint well the feelings and emotions which agitate the heart of 
man while influenced by one of these great revolutions of matter, 
which seem to shake the very framework of the universe, and 
without effort to crush into ruins a part of the mighty fabric, as if 
the superintending hand of the omnipotent Architect of nature was 
for a moment withdrawn from a part of his works. 


“When the servant led me to my room he left a large brass lamp, 
lighted, on a ponderous carved table, on the opposite side to that on which 
I slept. My bed, as is usual in this island, was without a canopy, and 
open above. As son as I got into it, I lay for some time gazing on the 
ceiling, with many pleasing ideas of persons and things floating on my 
mind ; even the grotesque figures above were a source of amusement to 
me ; and I remember falling into a delightful sleep while I was yet making 
out fancied resemblances to many persons I was acquainted with. The 
next sensation I recollect was one indescribably tremendous. The lamp 
was still burning, but the whole room was in motion. The figures on 
the ceiling seemed to be animated, and were changing places: presently 
they were detached from above, and, with large fragments of the cornice, 
fell upon me, and about the room. An indefinable, melancholy, hum- 
ming sound seemed to issue from the earth, and run along the outside of 
the house, with a sense of vibration that communicated an intolerable 
nervous feeling ; and I experienced a fluctuating motion, which threw 
me from side to side as if 1 were still on board the frigate, and overtaken 
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by astorm. The house now seemed rent asunder with a violent crash, 
A large portion of the wall fell in, split into splinters the oak table, ex- 
tinguished the lamp, and left me in total darkness; while, at the same 
instant, the thick walls opened about me, and the blue sky, with a bright 
star, became, for a moment, visible through one of the chasms. I now 
threw off the bed-clothes and attempted to escape from the tottering 
house; but the ruins of the wall and ceiling had so choked up the passage 
that I could not open the door; and I again ran back to my bed, and in- 
stinctively pulled over my face the thick coverlid, to protect it from the 
falling fragments. 

“Up to this period I had not the most distant conception of the cause 
of this commotion. The whole had passed in a few seconds, yet such 
was the effect of each circumstance, that they left on my mind as distinct 
an impression as if the succession of my ideas had been slow and regular. 
Still I could assign no reason for it, but that the house was going to fall, 
till an incident occurred which caused the truth at once to flash on my 
mind. ‘There stood, in the square opposite the Palazzo, a tall, slender 
steeple of a Greek church, containing a ring of bells, which I had remarked 
in the day; these now began to jangle with a wild, unearthly sound, as 
if some powerful hand had seized the edifice below, and was ringing the 
bells by shaking the steeple. Then it was that I had the first distinct 
conception of my situation. I found that the earthquake we had talked 
so lightly of was actually come; I felt that I was in the midst of one of 
those awful visitations which destroys thousands in a moment—where the 
superintending hand of God seems for a season to withdraw itself, and 
the frame of the earth is suffered to tumble into ruins by its own convul- 
sions. O God! I cannot describe my sensations when I thus saw and 
felt around me the wreck of nature, and that with a deep and firm con- 
viction on my mind, that to me that moment was the end of the world. I 
had before looked death in the face in many ways, and had reason more 
than once to familiarize me to his appearance ; but this was nothing like 
the ordinary thoughts or apprehensions of dying in the common way : the 
sensations were as different as an earthquake and a fever.” 


The learned tourist at last escapes from the wreck of nature, and 
proceeds to Athens, where he arrived just before the breaking out 
of the Greek revolution. We pause here to insert an anecdote of the 
lamented Lord Byron, which was related to Dr. Walsh at this 
place. 


‘* When Lord Byron was at Athens, he paid him an almost daily visit, 
and took pleasure in passing his time in the lantern, looking over such books 
as the Padre had collected there. When he was departing, he requested 
some little gift which he said he would keep as a memorial of him and his 
library. The Padre bade him take from among his few moveables what he 
liked best. Lord Byron fixed upon a small crucifix, which the good Padre 
presented to him with great pleasure; and as they often talked of Greece 
and its then hopeless prospects, he said, on giving it to him, he hoped that 
the cross would be a pledge between them, that his Lordship, if ever an 
opportunity occurred, would assist in liberating his fellow-Christians from 
the yoke of the infidels. This cross Lord Byron prized as a keepsake of 
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an amiable old man. A friend informed me, he afterwards displayed it at 
Missolonghi, and mentioned the circumstances under which he had received 
it.” 

The Doctor terminates his journey by his arrival at Constantino- 
ple; and while there, has to witness the sanguinary results of the 
period of the Greek revolution, when the ferocious mob of that ca- 
pital wreaked their vengeance on the innocent Hellenists who quietl 
walked the streets of the city, on account of the rebellion of their 
distant brethren. 

“JT went through the town as usual. The Turks alone were seen 
parading the streets—all the other population had disappeared. Pera 
street is narrow, nevertheless there is a raised footway at each side, just 
sufficient for two people to pass. An unfortunate Greek had ventured out 
to a baccul, or huckster’s shop, for some article, and was hastily returning, 
when he met a Turk who was walking just before me. The Greek drew 
himself up to the wall as close as possible to let him pass, when the Turk, 
deliberately drawing his yatagan, pinned him to the place where he stood. 
The poor man fell dead on his face, and his assassin walked over his body, 
and, wiping his bloody yatagan, entered a coffee-house, where I afterwards 
saw him quietly smoking his chibouk. Such events as this constantly 
occurred ; it was no uncommon thing for a Turk to try his pistol on the 
first Greek he caught sight of in the street ; and every day some unfortu- 
nate person, wounded or dead, was carried hastily by our palace-gate on 
men’s shoulders.”’ 

The scenes that were then enacted defy description ; the pen of 
the writer, or the pencil of the draughtsman, are almost useless, in 
their attempts to convey an idea of this drama of blood. Suffice it 
to say, that the fiercest passions which sway the savage of the desert, 
or the wild and carnivorous animals that range the forest to find 
victims whereby to satiate their desires for flesh, equal, but do 
not exceed, the barbarous conduct of the Turks at this period. For 
an illustration, take the following example. 

‘“‘ Indeed, it was impossible to conceive a more dismal scene of horror 
and desolation than the Turkish capital now presented. Every day some 
new atrocities were committed, and the bodies of the victims were either 
hanging against doors and walls, or lying without their heads, weltering 
and trampled on in the middle of the streets. At this season flights of 
kites, vultures, and other unclean birds of prey, return after their winter’s 
migration, and, as if attracted by the scent of carcases, were seen all day 
wheeling and hovering about, so as to cover the city like a canopy, 
wherever a body was exposed. By night the equally numerous and rave- 
nous dogs were heard about some headless body with the most dismal 
howlings, or snarling and fighting over some skull which they were gnaw- 
ing and peeling. In fact, all that Byron has feigned of Corinth, or Bruce 
has described of Aby ssinia, or you have elsewhere read that is barbarous, 
disgusting, and terrible in Eastern usages, was here realized. 

‘“ Here I found, indeed, that the Turks did actually take human features 
as Indians take scalps, and the trophies of ears, lips, and noses, were 
no fiction. At each side of the gate were two viles like small hay -cocks, 
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formed of every portion of the countenance. The ears were generally per- 
forated, and hanging on strings. The noses had one lip and a part of the 
forehead attached to them ; the chins had the other, wit! generally a long 
beard; sometimes the face was cut off whole, and all the features remained 
together; sometimes it was divided into scraps, in all forms of mutilation. 
It was through these goodly monuments of human glory the Sultan and 
all his train passed every day, and no doubt were highly gratified by the 
ghastly aspects they presented ; for here they were tu remain till they were 
trampled into the mire of the street. Wherever the heaps were partly 
trodden down, the Turks passed over with perfect indifference. The 
features, growing soft by putridity, continually attached themselves to their 
feet, and frequently a man went off with a lip or a chin sticking to his 
slippers, which were fringed by human beard, as if they were lined with 
fur. This display I again saw by accident on another occasion; and when 
you read of sacks of ears sent to Constantinople, you may be assured it is 
a reality, and not afigure of speech. But you are not to suppose they 
are always cut from the heads of enemies, and on the particular occasion 
which they are sent to commemorate. The number of Greeks killed at 
Patras did not exceed perhaps one hundred, but noses, ears, and lips, were 
cut indiscriminately from every skull they could find, to swell the amount.” 

A great deal has been written about the Turks, but very little, it 
must be confessed, to the purpose ; very little, indeed, can be known 
of a people with such exclusive habits, and who wrap themselves so 
closely in their fanatical opinions. European intelligence, and 
ceaseless activity, are working around them; but their portion is 
settled ignorance and almost unqualified barbarity. ‘The Turks sit, 
as it were, enshrouded in the gloom of irredeemable darkness, while 
life and animation, and vigour and intellect, are hovering round the 
region of their own Tartaric horrors ; they sit without the wish or 
ability to dispel this ignorance, as if heaven was wrathful at their 
perverted faith, and they were destined to be a people as accursed 
as that other unhappy race, whose doom has become a by-word and 
reproach among nations. A foreigner may reside the whole term of 
his life among the inhabitants of Constantinople, without approach- 
ing the least towards a knowledge of the domestic habits and eco- 
nomy of the Turks ; without understanding aught of the influence 
of Mohamedan polity, upon the individual or collected mass of its 
semi-barbarous population ; without familiarizing himself one jot 
with the origin of their customs, the true state of their manners, or 
the right tendency of their institutions. 

How should he indeed gain this acquaintance ? how should he 
acquire this knowledge, when Pera and Galata are the limited 
quarters for his habitation ? which, narrowed as is the space in which 
he only can reside, is rendered still more confined for observation, 
through the religious opinions of the Turks operating as a bar to 
intercourse with this quarter of the city, since it is considered 
odious, in the chaste eyes of a true believer, as the abode of pol- 
luting Christians and unclean infidels. 
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Though it be hard to get at any very exact or certain informa- 
tion in regard to the operation of the ecclesiastical and civil polity 
of the Mohamedan code, upon the subjects of the Porte, or the 
state of the financial and military resources of the kingdom, much 
less of the manners, customs, and state of morality among the 
varied tribes which populate the empire, yet, as the clergy, espe- 
cially the higher branches, are so closely connected with every 
political event which occurs among this degenerate and imbecile 
people, we shall not scruple to lay before our readers such informa- 
tion as we happen to possess, in relation to them in particular. 

To give a precise idea of the Ottoman clergy, we should begin 
with Mohamedan students. ‘The word souhta is Persian, and sig- 
nifies in its proper sense, something done. There are schools, called 
medresses, established in the interior of all the imperial mosques at 
Constantinople, Adrianople, and Broussa in Bithynia. No other 
Mussulman, of whatever rank or condition he may be, except a 
clerical Mussulman, is entitled to be admitted into them. The pu- 
pils first study grammar, and then Arabic and Persian poetry, and 
rhetoric. When considerably advanced in the Arabic language, 
they apply themselves to reading the Koran, and its commentators, 
as well as the books which treat of civil law. Finally, they study 
logic, natural philosophy, and metaphysics. Neglecting mathematics, 
they pursue the study of judicial astrology, reduced to real quackery, 
which the superstition and credulity of these people have declared to 
be the most sublime branch of human knowledge. History and geo- 
graphy are the studies the most neglected among the Ottomans. 
In the first place, they have no universal history. That of the 
Arabian, I[bni-Khalédoun, the historiographer of the Khulefas or 
the princes, who were the successors of Mohamed, is the most co- 
pious ; and even of this, the Ottomans possess only the first vo- 
lume, translated into Turkish. Hodza Tarihi is the historian of 
the Ottoman emperors. After him, several Turkish chroniclers 
drew up private histories of the sultans of their time. ‘There are 
also histories in the Persian and Turkish idiom, with respect to 
Dzenghiz-Khan, and his successors, and to Timour. Leng. But, 
for the want of the means of printing, these manuscripts are so 
rare and so dear, that they are to be found only in three or four 
libraries belonging to rich Ottoman individuals : and this scarcity is 
further increased by the frequent confiscations, which disperse the 
collections of books, and the repeated fires in the city. In a word, 
the most learned Turks are so ignorant of universal history, ancient 
and modern, that they know no other than that of the Khulefas, or 
the Saracen princes, and of the sovereigns of the Ottoman dynasty 
(Selatini ali Osman). 3 

As for geography, the Turks have not the most remote acquain- 
tance with it. The distinguished Arabian geographer, Aboulfada, 
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is even unknown to them: this geographical treatise is not to be 
found among all the libraries, public and private, throughout the 
empire. At the commencement of the eighteenth century there did 
appear an attempt to enlighten the Turks a little, with regard to 
this very necessary branch of knowledge ; and this was by the publi- 
cation of a system of geography, printed at Constantinople in the 
language of the country, and entitled Dzihan-Nouma, or the exhi- 
bition of the world. A recent interpreting secretary of the Porte, 
also produced a geographical work in Turkish, which was printed at 
Constantinople about the year 1800 ; nevertheless, it is stilla study 
little pursued by Turks. What we have already noticed makes up the 
entire sum of knowledge possessed by these clerical students, who 
are chiefly natives of Asia Minor and Syria, and consist of the most 
savage, fanatical, and turbulent of the population. Their number 
is very great, Constantinople alone containing ten thousand of 
them. ‘Their clerical duty is to attend and perform the service of 
the mosque; they are supported by the revenues of those temples, 
and live in the numerous apartments or cells, as they are called, an- 
nexed to them. ‘Their chief is the great Mufti. It is from these 
students that all the Ulemas must be drafted by gradual promotion ; 
but the majority never arrive at superior clerical dignities, as it is 
as necessary there, as in our own established church, to possess the 
powerful instruments of riches and patronage, to assist the advance- 
ment of the clerical candidate, in addition to mere eminent merit. 
Nevertheless, the student who, by chance, has been promoted to the 
rank of professor, and next, by seniority, acquired the post of Mol- 
Ja, or superior judge, has a fair prospect before him of attaining 
the highest place among the Mohamedan clergy. The situations 
of Molla are eight in number; that is to say, those of Galata and 
Eyoub, suburbs of Constantinople ; those of the cities of Seutari, 
Smyrna, Thessalonica, Larissa (the capital of Thessaly), Haleb in 
Syria, and Jerusalem. ‘Their function lasts a lunar year. Suc- 
ceeded by others, they wait for three or four years before their turn 
of promotion arrives: when they obtain (in order of seniority) the 
four superior degrees of Molla, which are those of Adrianople, 
Broussa, Cham, or Damas (the capital of Syria), or Misr, or Cairo 
(the capital of Egypt). Of these four Mollas, the two senior become 
Molla of Mecca and Medina; and of these, one is promoted to the 
rank of Istambol-efendy, or master of the police at Constantinople. 
He has the inspection of all the provisions of the capital, and has to 
take care that they are sufficiently abundant, and are sold at the 
fixed prices. ‘The step from this rank is to that of kazi-asker of 
Natolia, and then to that of kazi-asker of Roum-ily, or European 
Turkey ; and at last, to the supreme rank of grand Mufti. The 
kazi-asker of Natolia is only the judge of the civil affairs of Asia 
Minor, while the jurisdiction of the kazi-asker of Roum-ily, extends 
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over all the provinces of the empire. The grand Mufti bears the 
title of Sheikhoul-islam, or Dean of Islamism (orthodoxy). He is 
generally termed Véliyou-u-niam, or Master of the Graces. His 
post is called Mékami-fetvah-pénahi, or the Sanctuary of Sentences. 
These fetvahs, or sentences derived from the religious and secular 
code, are decisions on civil, criminal, and state affairs, such as the 
declaration of war, or the conclusion of peace. The Sheikhoul-is- 
lam, with the two kazi-askers, always reside at Constantinople. 
The hotel of the Sheikhoul-islam is called Sheikhoul-islam-capoussi ; 
whither the grand Vizier, the Ministers of the porte, and the Aga 
of the Janissaries frequently repair to hold extraordinary councils on 
the important affairs of the empire. The Sheikhoul-islam, when he 
presents himself to the Sultan, is always accompanied by the grand 
Vizier. 

On the death of the Sultan, it is the Sheikhoul-islam who per- 
forms the functions of Imam at the death-bed and the funeral cere- 
mony. ‘There are four Ulemas, whose function is in the Sultan’s 
Seraglio ; they are invested with the honorary titles of Molla of 
Mecca, and of Medina, and have the right of immediate succession to 
the rank of kazi-asker. But before a simple student can arrive at 
the superior posts of kazi-asker and Mufti, a period of twenty-five 
years must elapse ; it is otherwise with the sons of first Viziers, rich 
lords, and grand Ulemas, who, abusing their credit and influence, 
procure for their children, from their birth, the honorary title of 
Muderiss, and afterwards of the other degrees, without ever filling 
them; so that the sons of these powerful persons scarcely attain 
the age of twenty-five, before, having passed rapidly through the 
intermediate ranks, they become Istambol-efendy, and afterwards 
kazi-askers at the age of thirty, and eventually Sheikhoul-islam. 
The same process is followed with respect to those who enjoy the 
favour of the Sultan. The latter directs the Sheikhoul-islam to give 
diplomas of promotion to his favourites, and the dean of the “‘ Mo- 
hamedan Orthodoxy” obeys implicitly these orders of the Padichah, 
his master. Thus the greater number of the Ulemas, owing their . 
rank to birth, riches, and the credit of their fathers, or to the favour 
of the Sultan, have no personal merit; and their presumption is 
only equalled by their ignorance. Having passed their youth in the 
indolence of pleasure, and the excesses of a disorderly life, they re- 
tain their vices in an advanced age. Surrounded from their infancy 
by flatterers and corrupters, they are full of audacious vanity ; and 
as the sacerdotal cloak frequently inspires ambition and intrigue, 
they become plotters, pretend to govern the state, and on the least 
obstacle which they meet with in their ambitious projects, contem- 
plate the overthrow of the established order of things, and foment re- 
volution, consecrated under the banner of religion. All the revolts 
of the Janissaries, without exception, were the work of the Ulemas. 
All the dethroned Sultans owe their misfortunes to the intrigues of 
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the high clergy. Sometimes the principal actors, and sometimes 
the partisans of the grand Viziers, it was always the Ulemas who 
conceived and forwarded these revolutions. Such are briefly a sketch 
of the function, the institution, the influence, and the abuses of the 
sacerdotal order. 

Dr. Walsh notices the extraordinary different scene that pre- 
sented itself before him on his last landing at Constantinople, from 
his previous visit ; that city’s most characteristic features being lost 
by the destruction of the Janissaries, and another nuisance equally 
great. 


‘“‘ The first thing that struck me, on landing at Tophana, was the ab- 
sence of those packs of dogs which used to forage in the heaps of offal in 
that neighbourhood and the adjoining streets. I learned that the expul- 
sion of those hateful animals was one of the Sultan’s first reformations, 
Cherished by the ill-directed humanity of the Turks, they had increased 
to such a degree as to become a perfect nuisance. During the dismal 
period of the insurrection they were the horrid consummators of Turkish 
law, by lacerating the bodies of its victims, when the executioner had 
done. They had acquired such a taste for human blood, that they be- 
came highly dangerous. They were the great engines of annoyance 
when a Mussulman used to attack a Giaour, whom they hunted some- 
times as they would a hare. Representations had been made by the 
Franks of this grievance ; but it was one of those prepossessions endeared 
to a Turk by usage and sanctioned by prescription, in which the Sultan 
himself dared not interfere. When he had removed, however, the great 
barrier to improvement, the Janissaries, he commenced his reformation 
by a fearless attack on this sacred nuisance. They sell at the bacculs’ 
shops a kind of sausage, of which the dogs are immoderately fond. A 
quantity of this was poisoned, and certain places appointed in every dis- 
trict where it was thrown to them. The effects were immediate and ex- 
tensive, and a friend informed me he saw them every day dying and dead 
in the streets, till their bodies were cast into the water.”’ 


The various endeavours that have been made by the present Sul- 
tan, to introduce European arts and civilization ito his dominions, 
seem to be met by an apathy approaching to indifference, by his 
subjects ; they appear to think that he has destroyed, or nearly so, 
all the peculiar characteristics which distinguished them as a nation, 
and that their doom is fixed; that they cannot survive the shock 
which their sovereign has given to all the most dear recollections of 
their history, by his attempts to model his government after the 
fashion of the Giaours. The Sultan’s greatest act in this way, and 
by which they consider his other innovations almost completed, is 
the establishment among them of a newspaper, of which he himself 
is supposed to be secretly its editor. A description of this novelty 
in Turkish government, is thus given by our traveller. 

“The contents of the paper are usually as follow :—They commence 
with Constantinople, and the concerns of the Turkish empire. The prin-. 
cipal details are those of the army and navy, their movements and the 
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change of officers, with bulletins of actions by land or sea, fairly given, 
without much pompous orientalism, Then follow civil affairs, events of, 
the provinces, with always a favourable view of things, and an eulogium 
on the Sultan’s measures for the good of the people. Then succeed news 
of other countries, with sometimes extracts from the debates of the French 
Chamber of Deputies and the English Parliament, in which latter, Mr. 
O’Connell cuts a conspicuous figure. 

« The Turks, when this newspaper first appeared, had no conception of 
any amusement to be derived from such a thing ; but, like children, when 
their curiosity was once excited, it knew no bounds. The publication of 
the news of the empire in this way soon became of universal attraction. 
The paper made its way to the coffeehouses, and the same Turk that I 
had noticed before dozing, half stupified with coffee and tobacco, I now 
saw actually awake, with the paper in his hand, eagerly spelling out the 
news. But the most usual mode of communicating it are news-rooms, 
and a place is taken where those who wish to hear it assemble. A stool 
is placed in the centre, on which the man who can read sits, and others 
form a circle round him and listen. The attention paid is very different 
from that which J saw them give to a story-teller. There was no mirth 
or laughter excited, but all seemed to listen with profound attention, in- 
terrupted only sometimes by a grave ejaculation of ‘ Inshallah,’ or, ‘ Al- 
lah Keerim.’” 

Among the several acts of Mahmoud, the most honourable to 
him is certainly his endeavour to sow the seeds of information 


among his subjects, and todissolve, if possible, the bonds of ignorance 


which are so entwined in the Mussulman character, by the establish-: 


ment of schools ; and, to his honour be it said, this 1s not confined to 
true believers alone, but education is equally bestowed upon the 
Jewish and Christian portion of his nation. A review of the various 
schools took place upon the Sultan’s return to his capital, after a 
tour in Asia Minor, which is thus narrated by Dr. Walsh. 


“ The rumour of his return was spread, and I went to see him land, 
and hear what the people said of him. I found the shores crowded as 
far as Beshiktash, where he proposed to disembark. Among the rest, 
were the children of all the schools which he had established, who began 
to collect at an early hour from different quarters, under their respective 
masters, and, uniting together, formed a most interesting procession, si- 
milar and not inferior to that which takes place in London, when the 
children of the different schools proceed to St. Paul’s ; with this difference, 
that the children of only one profession appear on that day in London, 
but here all the varied shades of Turk, Jew, and Christian were blended 
together, equally fostered, and the benefits of educaticn and encourage- 
ment alike extended to all. When I consider how long it took to conquer 
the prejudices and antipathies of different religious sects among us, and 
to what an extent they still continue, I could not help admiring this tole- 
rant Turk, who, among all the opposition and difficulties which he has to 
encounter, has shown himself so liberal and enlightened. He afterwards 
distributed one hundred thousand piastres among these different schools, 
not even omitting those of the Greek and Armenian Catholics. 
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“ As he approached there was a universal excitement visible. Every 
one seemed to take a deep interest in him. The Turks never express 
their feelings by shouts and huzzas on any public occasion, but they do it 
more emphatically by certain grave ejaculations, which seem to come 
from the deepest recesses of their minds. As he passed there was a uni- 
versal bowing of the head, and a low and solemn murmur of applause, 
that I thought more expressive of respect and approbation than any dis- 
play of popular sentiment I had ever witnessed.” 

The number of fires which take place at Constantinople, has 
always been a theme that formed a considerable article in the diary 
of travellers to that capital. They are almost universally the effect 
of wilful incendiarism, and are considered as indications of dislike 
to certain measures of the Sultan’s government, by the lower classes 
of the people ; but they are known to be, likewise, the offspring of 
political animosity on the part of the higher orders, and to be fre- 
quently used as an engine to assist the intrigues of favourites, and 
the ambition of court parasites. The author relates an anecdote of 
Turkish honour that occurred during a fire, while he was in the 
city, which is worth transcribing. 

“A number of Greeks and Ionians, who had been klepts or robbers 
during the revolutionary war, came, when it was over, to Pera, to exer- 
cise their vocation under another form. Assuming the pretence of being 
hummals, or porters, they flock toa fire, are employed to carry away 
goods and disappear with them. Half of the little I saved was carried 
off by these fellows, and I neversaw it again. This was carriedto such 
an extent, that orders were issued next day to stop all persons in the 
streets bringing away any property, and if any suspicions arose, to depo- 
sit it at certain houses appointed for the purpose. A friend of mine, who 
had lost his trunk in this way, went to the Tersanha, one of the depots, 
to look after it. Here he saw displayed before him five or six hundred 
trunks. On looking over them he discovered his own, which he brought 
away. Ifthe hummal happened to be a Turk, the property was perfectly 
secure. Another friend lost a valuable cabinet which was thus carried 
off bya hummal, and disappeared. He made fruitless inquiries for seve- 

ral days without effect, and gave it over for lost. Some time after he was 
accosted by a Turk in the street, of whom he had no recollection, who 
motioned him to follow him. He did soto a house in Galata, where the 
honest Turk showed him his cabinet perfectly safe. He was the hummal 
whom he had employed; he lost sight of him in the crowd, and knew not 
where to find him till this accidental encounter,” 

Proofs that this fire was not an accident, but a desperate attempt 
of some factious persons to lnconvenience the government, are evl- 
dent from the rapidity by which it was followed by others, as well 
as certain events that appeared afterwards. 

** Meantime events transpired which proved that the fire was not acci- 
dental, but a desperate and expiring attempt of the adherents of the Janis- 
saries. After a few days another fire broke out at Constantinople which 
consumed four hundred houses, and on the night following another, which 
destroyed three hundred more. The nextday followed the destruction of 
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the Capitain Pasha’s palace, and part of the Tersanha, or Arsenal. 
Scarcely was one extinguished when another appeared, till at length one 
morning the whole city of Constantinople was seen from Galata in a 
blaze. The first burst out near the Seven Towers, in several places at 
once, and proceeded rapidly to the centre of the city, and the blaze was 
seen to extend for a mile in length, and nearly as much in breadth. 
The fugitives who fled before it were hastening with their effects to 
the district of Balata, at the other side of the city, but the flames 
were seen to burst out here aiso, and drive them back again. In a 
short time six fires were kindled in Constantinople, which consumed 
about eleven thousand houses, which, added to those destroyed in Pera, 
gave the number of twenty-one thousand totally destroyed in little more 
than a week. 

“This terrible and persevering destruction seriously alarmed every 
one, and it was rumoured that a place would be altogether abandoned, 
where life and property were so insecure; and the Turkish government 
set about an investigation when the mischief was done. Several fellows 
were caught with condacs, or fire-balls, in their possession, which they in- 
tended to use as long as a house remained standing on either peninsula. 
They were executed on the spot, and were seen lying in the streets with 
their heads between their legs, having a condac, or bunch of matches in 
their mouths, to indicate the occasion of their punishment. No clew, how- 
ever, could be found to lead to the higher agents in this affair, till a wo- 
man of more respectable appearance was one day detected with a condac 
in her possession. She declared that a tchelebi, or gentleman, had met 
her in the streets and putit into her hand with five hundred paistres. On 
describing his person, he was recognised as one of the Ulema of consi- 
derable influence. He was seized and put to the torture, and implicated 
many others. From these clews they discovered three hundred persons 
of the military, and many of them outz bashis, or captains, had engaged 
in a plot todestroy the city with the rebels of Albania and the adherents of 
the Janissaries, and in the confusion to depose the Sultan and restore the 
old order of things.” 

The condition of the Christian residents of the Turkish empire, 
occupies the attention of Dr. Walsh, and entices him into a very 
long theological inquiry, through which we shall not follow him, be- 
cause we consider that he has commenced his notice with very slen- 
der information to guide him through the mazes of this laborious in- 
vestigation ; and shall finish our extracts from his Journal, with an 
account of an Armenian wedding, of which he states he was an eye- 


witness. 


“We went about eight o’clock in the evening, and found the house 
lighted up, and full of the lady’s friends, among whom were the priest 
who was to perform the service, and his wife, both very plain and simple- 
looking persons. We passed through several anti-rooms full of people, and 
were finally ushered into an inner and secluded chamber round which was a 
divan. On this sat cross-legged a number of Armenian ladies, two or three 
deep, and at the far corner was a motionless figure, like a bust in a niche, 
covered with a rich veil, glittering with gold, which hung down on all 
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sides, so as entirely to conceal her figure beneath it. The bust was the 
bride. Across the room was a line of men, two or three deep, who stood 
gazing on her in silence. In compliment to our Frank customs, chairs 
were procured for us in the neighbourhood, on which we sat, and con- 
tinued gazing on her in silence in the same way. To gratify us, the 
bride permitted her veil to be raised a little; it was instantly dropped 
again, but the glimpse we had showed us a slight figure and pale face, 
with a countenance exceedingly pensive and joyless. Her companions, 
however, were of a different character. They were all unveiled, and dis- 
played faces radiant with beauty and cheerfulness. Some of them were 
exceedingly lovely, crowned with coronets of gold, and their long hair 
floated about them in extraordinary profusion down to the divan, like 
the veil of the bride. Though seemingly in high spirits, they spoke in 
whispers, and all their motions were tempered by gentleness and mo- 
desty. 

" After some refreshments and music, an open space was cleared before 
the bride, on which two embroidered mats were laid. On them were 
placed two enormous candlesticks, containing wax tapers of a proportion- 
able size, and between them was a third, of still greater magnitude, with- 
out a stand, but bound upright to the other two by ribands. This mys- 
terious emblem was called the ‘ nuptial taper.’ It represented the maiden 
state of the girl, and was to burn till that state expired. It was then ex- 
tinguished, and kept asarelic by the family. The snuff of the wick 
became the perquisite of the priest, who attributed to it many conjugal 
virtues. 

‘* The priest was now called upon to perform another important cere- 
mony. A low table was placed near the nuptial taper, covered with a 
white cloth. The priest took from his bosom a small crucifix, and waving 
it several times in the air over the table, he uttered a benediction, and 
concluded with a psalm. We were curious to see what mystery was un- 
der this cloth. It was slowly lifted up, and there appeared a rich shawl, 
which was taken up and and wrapped about the bride. This ceremony 
was deemed one of the most important parts of the marriage service, and 
is called ‘ Blessing the nuptial shawl.’ 

‘* When these and other rites were over we expected to see the bride- 
groom, but he never appeared. He was down in Galata enjoying him- 
self with his friends; nor was it till the end of three days that the bride 
was carried to him wrapped up in her shawl like a child in swaddling 
clothes, when the husband saw her for the first time, and the final cere- 
mony was performed.” 


We have now gone over a great portion of these two volumes, 
and must say that there appears to us evident traces of book-mak- 
ing upon every page. All the author’s descriptions are spun out to 
barrenness, end much irrelevant matter is constantly introduced to 
make up for the paucity of proper materials ; the tourist being 
determined to make the public pay handsomely for what little in- 
formation he was enabled to afford them. 
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Arr. IX.—St. Petersburgh, Constantinople, and Napoli di Romania, in 
1833 and 1834. By M. Von Tixztz, Prussian Counsellor of Legation. 
2vols. London: Richter. 1836. 


Hap M. Von Tietz been specially retained to eulogise everything 
that is Russian, and Nicholas the First, he could hardly have been 
fuller of adulation, or more fantastically florid in his style of praise. 
He is one of the most exalted writers we ever encountered ; he is 
never lower than on stilts, and very frequently would persuade us 
that the Great Northern empire borders on the third heaven. In 
the advertisement to the translation before us, from the German 
work, it is stated, that the author’s high official rank must have 
ensured him many facilities for observation and inspection, not at 
the command of ordinary travellers. This is very likely ; but the 
question is, as regards any work which professes to give a full and 
faithful picture of a nation, whether the writer’s superior opportuni- 
ties have enabled him to judge impartially and soundly of the con- 
dition of the great body of the people—their knowledge, the pro- 
gress of their advancement in civilization, and their contentment. 
In his high-flown paragraphs, M. Von Tietz is full of admiration 
of particular facts touching the Emperor and the imperial family, 
public buildings, national festivals, and other generalities of a mag- 
nificent character ; and all these as almost exclusively witnessed in 
St. Petersburgh. But little or nothing is said of the Serfs—their 
ignorance, the grinding oppression they endure, or their dreams 
about independence and freedom. ‘This would have been a theme 
too vulgar for the handling of a ‘‘ Counsellor of Legation,” whose 
taste is to besmear with flattery everything that is royal, or rather, 
that is imperial. Had the spirit of the author, however, shown less 
of the sycophant, and had his phraseology dealt less in exaggera- 
tion, many of his notices, though having an exceedingly limited 
range, and altogether unequal to the magnitude and variety of St. 
Petersburgh—not to include Constantinople or Napoli di Romania 
—would have been curious and engaging. The sights and the scenes 
said to be characteristic of that imperial city, have seldom employed 
the pen of such sketchy and rambling writers as the present ; for 
though he never seems to come near the point whence he can descry 
the social, intellectual, or moral state of the community, there is 
enough that is imposing on the outside to afford matter for descrip- 
tion for several such volumes as are now before us. 

We must now accompany our author over several scenes and 
sights in the great Northern capital, which, he says, can scarcely 
be equalled in point of magnificence by any other metropolis in 
Europe, and which he often characterises as the city of palaces. 


The mass of houses and palaces, in this surpassing capital, is thus 
outlined. 
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‘«« A certain traveller remarks, somewhat correctly, that in St. Peters- 
burgh, ‘ every house is a palace, and every palace a small town,’ but to 
this, as to every thing else, there are of course exceptions. I found that, 
between my hotel and the Winter Palace, the usual residence of the Im- 
perial family, there stood only about two or three houses, these consisting 
of the Cadet Institution, and, crossing the Isaac’s bridge, the Admiralty. 
Nevertheless, the space I was obliged to traverse, in order to reach the 
abode of royalty, took me exactly, by my watch—walking, too, at a hasty 
pace—not less than twenty minutes. This circumstance, together with 
the fact that in the Winter Palace more than 5000 individuals constantly 
reside, may be regarded as a fair criterion of the extent of the several 
buildings. The Isaac’s and Palace square—forming unitedly one grand 
mass of building—surpasses i in magnificence and extent perhaps any thing 
of the kind in Europe. On the east side the military Parade House forms 
the boundary: towards the north, the space is occupied by the Winter 
Palace, the Admiralty, and the banks of the Neva, across which the 
Isaac’s bridge is built; to the west stands the splendid new Council 
House, with the Riding School of the Chevalier Guard; and to the south, 
the new Isaac’s Church, the completion whereof, although its erection is 
proceeded with as quickly as possible, cannot be expected before the expi- 
ration of ten years; then there are the War Office, the City Club House, 
the office of the Minister of Justice, the City of London Hotel, and (the 
most imposing structure of all) the Ordnance Office, as it is called, built 
in a half circular form, which besides the Military Offices of the State, 
comprises also the Topographic department, the Foreign Office and Finance 
Minister’s department. The extent of this building, which is three stories 
in height, is proved by the number of windows in its front, each floor 
containing one hundred and twenty-five. Between the Ordnance Office 
and the Winter Palace, stands the celebrated Alexander Column. This 
monument is formed of one huge block of granite, and surpasses most 
other structures of the kind, as well in beauty as in grandeur and propor- 
tion. Between the Isaac’s Church ard the Bridge opposite is erected, 
upon a colossal rock of granite, the equestrian statue of Peter I. .» executed 
by Falconet in the original antique style, and raised to the memory of her 

august predecessor by ‘the great Catharine, as is specified i in the inscription 
at the foot of the block: Petro I. Katherina II.”—vol. i, pp. 7—~10. 

The houses in this northern Palmyra, we farther learn, rarely rise 
to more than three stories, having flat roofs, covered with red iron 
plate. The churches dedicated to the Greek, or Russian form of 
religion, are distinguished by their Asiatic style of architecture, 
usually having a large gilded dome, with the Greek cross at the top, 
in the centre of four smaller ones at the corners. ‘There seems to 
be much of barbaric splendour and pomp about some of these sacred 
edifices. ‘The Casan church, for example, is decorated with gold, 
silver, and jewels. There are even silver doors, and a silver balus- 
trade, separating the place where stands the altar from the nave ; 
and the display of diamonds which reflect the lustre from the image 
of the holy mother of Casan, in whose honour the church is built, 
as well as the ninety-five colossal pillars, each of one solid granite 
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block, which support the nave, obtain the admiration of the author. 
The public buildings and the palaces must be upon the most massive 
scale. One of these, which Peter the First erected, comprises 
twelve colleges, together with the extensive custom-houses and their 
warehouses. Palace presses upon palace. That in which Paul, 
whom the author characterises as ‘‘ the chivalrous, misunderstood, 
and falsely-judged ruler,’ ended his days, is described as gloomy, 
an appropriate enough style for the inmate, so highly spoken of. 
The author will not have it said that St. Peterburgh, Russia, and 
Siberia, are synonymous ; for were the last like the first, he ‘‘ should 
see no hardship whatever in being banished thither.” Were the 
mines his place of abode and labour, perhaps in the course of years 
he might be led to change his opinion, and find out some dark and 
cruel points in Russian government. 

The Winter Palace is a fabric of immense proportions, above which 
waves a white flag, displaying the crowned double-eagle, floating 
“as a sign that the great ruler of the east, the eagle, if we may so 
speak,” says the flowery writer, ‘‘ who watches with keen eye and 
protecting wings over seventy millions of people, is to be found in 
his dwelling.” ‘The flag sinks when the Autocrat is absent from 
the city, which affords the author one of those opportunities, which 
he frequently goes out of his way to find, of praising to the skies the 
same potent sovereign, whom the inhabitants of the metropolis are 
declared to love so much, that his return to them is the signal for a 
festival. 

«* Perhaps no monarch has been less justly appreciated, by other than 
his own native subjects; and more especially has he been misrepresented 
by those who arrogate exclusively the appellation of diberals. But by 
the Russians he is almost adored. Numberless times during his reign 
has this prince proved what a truly noble being he is; and the denuncia- 


tions of upstart demagogues concerning him may safely be left to sink 
back into the obscurity wherein they were originated. 

“The personal appearance of the Emperor has something in it truly 
royal and awe-exciting; yet at the same time, it is calculated to inspire 
confidence. His erect figure, above the common height, is in every respect 
powerful and well-shaped, and the form of his head such, that it appears 
as if copied from the noblest specimens of the antique. An acquiline nose, 
a kindly-smiling mouth, and a blue eye, whose benignity of expression is 
blended with thoughtful gravity—these features, together with a forehead 
shaded by light brown hair, give to the whole countenance a friendly, but 
likewise a serious stamp.’’—vol. i, pp. 21, 22. 


Nay, the emperor stands in such an endeared light to his sub- 
jects, that M. Von Tietz declares, he is usually denominated “ our 
father,” by them. We have an idea, however, that should any one 
be so unguarded as openly to express himself in much less fulsome 
terms, Siberia and he might very soon become acquainted. Nor, 
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amid all the fine words lavished upon his Imperial Majesty, does 
our author always succeed in his endeavour to leave upon the 
reader’s mind the most favourable impression. 

The various silly anecdotes quoted as evidence of the Autocrat’s 
clemency and popularity, convey to us any thing rather than proofs 
of such enviable feelings being reciprocated between the “‘ awe-ex- 
citing” man and the persons within the reach of his power. We 
give some examples. After stating how assiduous the Emperor 
has been in improving and watching over his fleet, which, the author 
significantly announces, “ might be found more formidable than is 
imagined,”’ the following marvellous instance of goodness and mercy 
is detailed. 


** Nicholas himself very often makes an excursion in one of the steam™ 
boats to Cronstadt, in order to inspect the fleet there. On such an occa” 
sion he once stood (as is often his practice to do) at the helm; and, in 
order to show his dexterity, steered the vessel, as they entered the harbour 
of Cronstadt, within a hair’s-breadth of a Prussian merchantman, lying at 
anchor, without so much as touching her. The Prussian captain, not 
knowing who the simply-dressed steersman was, held his Majesty’s ma- 
nceuvre to be the result of awkwardness; and after alluding to the chance 
there was that his ship might have suffered great damage from a contact, 
remarked in blunt terms, ‘that the helmsman had better open his eyes 
wider another time,’ &c.—The emperor laughed at this, whereat the 
Prussian waxed more and more wroth and abusive. On the next morning 
he was summoned to appear at the Admiralty. Rather apprehensive of 
punishment for the coarse invectives he had indulged in on the previous 
day, the Prussian obeyed the mandate. He was asked if he knew who 
the steersman was he had so roughly admonished, and upon pleading in 
reply his entire ignorance on that point, was informed that it was the 
Emperor. The Captain’s flushed cheek next became ashy pale; but 
these hues were quickly chased away, on its being intimated to him, that, 
in consideration of any damage that might have happened to his vessel 
through his Majesty’s want of nautical skill, the sovereign requested his 
acceptance of a valuable ring.”—vol. i, pp. 25, 26. 


What are we to think of the writer who, in a little occurrence of 
the kind described, and which, in a free country, could not, by the 
will of the sovereign, be construed into an offence, can discover such 
greatness of soul on the part of the Autocrat, as to form the ground- 
work of a most romantic story? The Captains’ flushed cheek that 
** next became ashy pale,” might have guided to a different mode 
of interpreting the facts. On another occasion, when the enligthen- 
ed people of St. Petersburgh took it into their heads that the phy- 
sicians were the cause of the breaking out of the cholera, and actual- 
ly murdered numbers of the profession in consequence of this belief, 
Nicholas threw himself amidst the infuriated crowd. 


“ Like an ancient hero, he addressed the blood-thirsty throng; and 
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when some, exclaiming against the potsoners—as they called the medical 
men—appealed to the Emperor, he commanded them, with a powerful 
voice, to fall down upon their knees, and ask forgiveness from God 
for the transgression they had committed. As if struck by a thunder- 
bolt, the congregated thousands complied with his mandate, and 
supplicated heaven and the Emperor to forgive their mistaken rage.”— 
vol. i, p. 28. 


The truth is, that the Emperor, like his predecessors, has an‘ au- 
thority of such a wide and minute character, arising from a singu- 
larly oppressive system of government, and the gradations which 
his subjects maintain in relation to one another, that his will is law. 
He is a despot, irresponsible to any one, and before whom the high- 
est as well as the lowest in the land, must crouch, tremble, or be 
loud in thanksgiving, just as the Autocrat chooses to be mild or 
cruel. To him, knowledge and liberty on the part of the great mass 
of the people would be equally unwelcome; and so long as this is the 
case, let us hear nothing of such slender acts of gentleness or 
generosity as our author alone adduces in defence of his idol. One 
example more of the kind of respect which seems to be generally 
en ertained for the Emperor of all the Russias by his father-loving 
people :— 

‘One day, when the heir apparent, who from childhood was a bold 
equestrian, was out riding with his governor, General Merder, in the 
Marsfeld, he dashed away and sprang over a very high gate. The horse, 
however, could not immediately recover its legs, but slipped and fell on 
one side, throwing off the prince, who was seriously hurt, and remained 
lying on the ground some minutes, almost lifeless. The general, who 
blamed himself for this accident, on account of not paying more attention 
to his pupil, was struck with such a degree of terror as threw him upona 
bed of siekness.””—vol. i, pp. 35, 36. 


The Emperor is represented to be a man of such religious habits 
and principles, that his trust in Providence is constant and cordial ; 
and what is more, this trust is declared as never being misplaced. 
The long endurance of wicked rulers by the Almighty, could be so 
numerously quoted and strikingly illustrated, as to puzzle the most 
subtle casuist who should allege that this forbearance is indubitable 
evidence of divine favour. According to our author’s account, it is 
clear that Nicholas’s religion is admirably consistent with despotism, 
and that he is a predestinarian or fatalist of the first water ; for we 
are told in these pages, that ‘‘ when in Berlin, in the autumn of 
1834, the Empress and royal family urgently begged him not to 
proceed to Warsaw, that seat of ingratitude and treachery. ‘I stand 
in the hands of God,’ replied the Autocrat ; ‘he has counted my 
days. IfI sink, it is His decree. His will be done!’” And then 
follows this potent and lofty winding up :— 


“ These traits in the character of the Emperor Nicholas are indubita- 
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ble; and yet how loudly do ignorance and prejudice inveigh against this 
monarch, and point at him as a tyrant, and heaven knows what beside! 
Any rational man may herefrom estimate the value of the abuse of that 
crew, who, under the specious name of reform, cover the purposes of re- 
volution. To argue with, or attempt to convince such individuals of 
their error, would be but useless trouble; for gods themselves struggle 
in vain with insanity.”’—vol.1, p. 31. 


What may be the religion of M. Von Tietz, who pays the gods 
the above compliment, we pretend not to know. It seems to us, 
however, that he writes in a manner more resembling what might 
be expected from one of those mercenary and sycophantish Germans 
who are numerous about the Autocrat’s court, and in all the places 
of trust in Russia, than like an enlightened or independent man. 

Nicholas, according to our author, is every thing that is good and 
great; and the whole imperial family are equally so. There isa 
good deal said of the domestic happiness that prevails among them ; 
and the influence of their high example is pronounced to be most 
salutary over all the empire. All this may be true, and is quite con- 
sistent with an iron despotism over those who neither possess the 
claims of blood, nor of personal acquaintanceship. But every thing 
that is Russian appears, according to the author’s colouring, so su- 
perior to what exists any where else, that we must take his testi- 
mony with some caution and reserve. His grandiloquism proves 
too much. 


“ Among other things highly agreeable to a stranger on visiting the 
northern Imperial city, wherein so much appears that is unusual, is the 
spirit of hospitality displayed there, of which in the south there is no con- 
ception. One only capital besides that of Russia shows, or rather did 
once show, a similar disposition—namely, Vienna: but this virtue has 
fallen away in the Austrian metropolis very considerably of late years. 
In St. Petersburgh, and still more conspicuously in Moscow, (where all 
genuine old Russian customs are still retained,) hospitality is manifested 
in all its fulness. Russia is a country that does not stand so much in the 
traveller’s road, as Germany and the more southern and western parts of 
Europe. Hence,compared with most other large cities, those of the great 
northern empire have but a small influx of visitors; and for this very 
reason, namely, the rarity of strangers, they are received and entertained 
with a more cordial welcome. A single letter of introduction is sufficient 
for any respectable foreigner to be charged with, in coming to St. Peters- 
burgh; for it willspeedily effect his reception by such a number of fami- 
lies, as will enable him to occupy his time pleasantly each day in the 
week. Should he happen to possess, in addition to respectability, any 
particular talent—if he plays on the piano-forte, if he has a good voice, 
or is fond of dancing—he may be sure that his appearance creates satis- 
faction, and that every thing will be done to render his stay agreeable. 
The visits which are made in St. Petersburgh are not such as are made 
in Germany, or in other parts of Europe, where at precise hours the visi- 
ter appears in ceremonious order, with speeches of inquiry after the 
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health of the gracious lord and lady of the house, &c. On the contrary, 
here the stranger has merely to observe that the master or mistress of the 
house says to him, ‘on such or such a day in the week, I receive my 
friends to dinner; if your time permits, I hope that you will not fail to 
come.’ On such an invitation (which is meant to be general in the 
most friendly sense of the term), one is at liberty to appear, without the 
danger of being considered—as in Germany and elsewhere—too forward 
or obtrusive.’’—vol. i, pp. 40—42. 


‘«‘In Moscow, the stranger is received even more heartily than at 
St. Petersburgh.”” We do not find that England or her capital is 
ever compared by the author to the Russias in any praiseworthy thing. 
Abundance of sneers and disparagements, however, are thrown out, 
which the islanders can well bear from such an authority. The clean- 
liness of the Russians is strongly vouched for. Then, they are such 
ravishing musicians, that Madame Catalini once said of a chorus of 
singers, ‘‘ My song is but of this world—but that which I have just 
heard is a chorus of angels.” The skill and capacity of this people 
are wonderful in every thing. Their presence of mind, their cool- 
ness amid dangers, are not less remarkable than their dexterity. 


“ T have frequently seen a Russian waterman climb down the granite 
banks of the Neva, to reach his boat, or to fasten it to the iron ring of 
the shore. Clinging with the tips of his hands and feet to the almost im- 
perceptible divisions of the morticed squares, the fellow seemed to stick 
to the stone. Erring, even a finger’s width, would have precipitated him 
into the waves: this, however, he does not fear in the least, but still 
singing, he thinks matters could not be more convenient for him. He 
will even take his siesta upon the parapet of the river, which is no more 
than about a foot broad, and here tranquilly reposes in the sunshine, 
though a single restless motion in his sleep would wake him in a cold 
bath. But according to his ideas, this is clearly impossible. Should any 
one warn him of his danger, he replies very tranquilly, *‘ Neboss !’ (do not 
fear!) and this ‘ Neboss’ always bears him through. I one day went 
with an Iswoschtschik (hackney driver), in his small sledge to a distant 
suburb: the road, passing through Mowtoverice, was extremely unplea- 
sant, and threatened our vehicle every moment with an upset, although 
unaccompanied perhaps with danger. ‘ Durak (fool) take care!’ I 
repeatedly called out to him: and ‘* Neboss!’ was the smiling reply of my 
driver, perched upon his narrow and vibrating seat. At last I lay pros- 
trated with the whole affair in the snow, and with my feet entangled in 
the fur of the sledge. I raved and swore. But with his tranquil ‘ Neboss’ 
he lifted up, both me and the sledge, and then drove on. It is a fact that, 
when the sun in the spring had already rendered the ice very unsafe, so 
that police were placed on each side of the Neva to prohibit the crossing, 
a common Russian, singing his ballad, undertook the perilous pass. Upon 
arriving at the opposite side, he observed that the police were preparing 
to greet him with stripes. ‘Neboss!’ says he, laughing, and turning 
round and recrossing the crackling surface to the shore he had come from, 
he escaped the attentions of the guards.”—vol. i, pp. 76, 78. 
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The use of stripes in Russia seems not to have found disfavour in 
the author’s eyes. We almost suspect that he himself must have 
resorted to them as a mode of persuasion, before the following state- 
ment could have been so coolly set down, as we find it. 


‘* Shortly before Christmas, in the year 1833, when I was making a 
courier-trip from St. Petersburgh to Constantinople—I think it happened 
in the government of Kiew—the already tired horses could not, with all 
their exertions, drag my carriage up a hill, covered with smooth ice. 
Haste was important, and I myself not in the best humour. J therefore 
desired the postilion, in harsh words, to urge the horses still more. 
* Strike me, sir, if you are angry, said the man, ‘ my horses do their ut- 
most, without blows. But you may easily see, that with the very best 
intent they cannot drag us up!’ I convinced myself that the good- 
natured fellow was right, and then willingly waited till he had fetched 
other horses from a neighbouring village.”’—vol. i, pp. 85, 86. 


‘The Russian is any thing but savage; on the contrary, he 
overflows with kindness ;”” and the proof adduced in support of this 
amiable character is, that during inebriation the bearded fellows are 
excessively indulgent to one another, and polite to all they encounter, 
in proportion to the degree of their drunkenness ; and on the princi- 
ple that when drink is 2m, deceit is out, the complimentary character 
just mentioned is, according to this account, satisfactorily established. 
M. Von Tietz is never at a loss for an argument, or an illustration 
in behalf of what he exaggeratingly asserts about these refined and 
enlightened sons of the North. But, to have done with his whole- 
sale praise, let us take notice of some characteristic features in the 
manners of the people. 


‘On Maslinitza, that is to say, the last week before the forty days, 
the Easter fast commences; and the large space of ground comprising the 
Isaac’s, the Admiralty, and the Palace Squares, and upon which, for the 
last fortnight, booths, tents for refreshment, and Russian mountains, have 
been erected, begins to fill with a great multitude. Formerly, the site of 
this popular festivity was the icy surface of the Neva. 

* But in 1834, although four feet thick, yet it was feared, that a 
sudden westerly thawing-wind might make a dangerous end to the whole 
sport, and therefore, the wooden city was built upon a more firm and solid 
foundation. For eight days the citizens live upon this place in one un- 
interrupted scene of pleasure and enjoyment, but forty days of self- 
denial must succeed it. One of their chief diversions consists in the 
Sliding-Mountains. A scaffolding fifty feet high, and formed of planks, 
bears a covered balcony, decorated with flags of various colours, behind 
which a flight of steps leads up to it. In front, a bridge ten feet wide, 
descends on an inclined plane; it is placed at an angle of forty-five 
degrees and extends to the ground. This bridge is covered with large 
squares of ice which have water frequently poured over them, so that the 
surface becomes perfectly smooth. Andthis is also continued on the ground 
itself, to the distance of about two hundred feet from the bottom of the 
descent. Onethen goes with a small narrow sledge and the guide to the 
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summit. The guide seats himself stradling upon the sledge, takes the 
party wishing to descend between his feet, and slides down. The guide 
bends himself so far back as almost to touch the ice, and guides the 
sledge on each side with his hands, which are covered with a thick pair 
of strong leather gloves. The rapidity with which the descent is made 
is tremendous—the swiftness being’ continued to a considerable distance 
along the path underneath, but it produces much sport when once the fear 
is overcome. There are four such ice-mountains, which are completely 
besieged from early in the morning until late in the evening.” 

“The Imperial family and court amuse themselves, during the Mas- 
linitza, in the Neva Island Jclagin, which is extremely beautiful in 
summer. Russian Mountains are there also the order of the day, and 
every one is allowed to be present as a spectator. The skill with which 
the Emperor and the heir-presumptive guide the ladies down, in their 
small sledges, is much admired. The heir-presumptive is, on this occa- 
sion, generally the chevalier of his royal mother. On the evenings of this 
week, balls are usually given in the chateau of the island, where the 
Imperial couple play the amiable hosts to a select circle. From Easter 
Sunday, for another week, the popular féte of Maslinitza is repeated in 
the same manner, with, however, the exception of the chief amusement, 
the Russian ice-mountains; which are prohibited—not by the police, but 
by that arch-enemy of ice, the now more brightly beaming sun.”’—vol. i, 
pp. 94—100. 

Why should not such amusements take place in an ice-bound 
country ; and why may not royalty rejoice in the sort ofracing now 
described, as well as any other kind that may be witnessed under a 
more temperate sky? But the festivals, banquetings, and masque- 
rades which are frequently the subject of our author’s eloquence in 
these pages, and which seem to be as much in vogue in Russia, 
and according to the rites of the Greek church, as in the Roman 
States, afford the reader little or no light in regard to the intelli- 
gence and condition of the people at large. General and fulsome 
eulogies, and a constant effort to exalt the character of Nicholas 
and of his government, in a manner worthy of the most slavish 
courtier, can never stand in stead of those particular and precise 
facts which are to be found in a previous paper of the present number 
of our journal, bearing on the great northern empire; to which we 
invite the reader’s notice, in conjunction with the article now in 
hand. We have no motive or desire for disparaging the greatness 
of Russia, the sagacity of her diplomatists, and least of all, the 
rapidity of the march which the higher orders are making in litera- 
ture, science, and the arts, or the magnitude and wisdom of her 
institutions—she may keep pace with, and even surpass the 
other nations of Europe. The author, in his enumeration of these 
Institutions, Boards of Instruction, and learned Societies, makes a 
great parade ; but never does he utter a word about the systematic 
despotism of the government, the denial of education to the serfs, 
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who form by far the greatest body in the nation, nor of the un- 
equal hand with which the different orders of the people are treated 
by the executive. The ignorance, the immorality, and the oppres- 
sion that can be attested as prevailing to an extraordinary extent 
throughout the nation, are discreetly passed over ; so that the rea- 
der is forced to pronounce M. Von Tietz to be either an incompe- 
tent, or an interested witness. 

On some topics, however, we believe he possesses taste and talent 
as a writer. e select marriage as aspecimen. In former times 
the Russian females led retired lives, not much less strictly than is 
the custom in oriental countries. Indeed it is probable that the regu- 
lation arose from the Tartar dominion in the north. In those 
days a suitor might not once have beheld the object of his choice 
before the match was decided on. Peter the Great, however, in 
the year 1700, issued his command that in future the contractors of 
wedlock should see each other several times before their union, and 
that they should themselves agree to it, without being forced by 
father or master. Under the former custom, it cannot be surpris- 
ing that marriage was very generally, among the high ranks, more a 
matter of convenience than affection; or that the husband fre- 
quently lived in St. Petersbugh or Moscow, whilst his lady resided 
in France or Italy. Our author states, that many couples who had 
kept asunder for years, in this manner, have been reunited in con- 
sequence of the highest example intheempire. As to the customs 
that now-a-days regulate wooers in that country, we are told that— 


“Generally, without asking the children, the parents on both sides 
arrange the affair between themselves, to which arrangement succeeds 
the Bridal promenade, whereat, if the young people are not already 
known to each other, they are conducted, as if accidentally, into the same 
walk, and introduced. The father of the young man then sends a kind 
of female confidante, or go-between, (very useful on such occasions ), to 
the father of the bride; and, if he declares himself willing, the young 
couple, the parents, relations, bridemaids, &c., all meet together, when 
the arrangements are concluded, and in these the dowry is never over- 
looked. Then follows the betrothal; on which occasion the elect pair 
kneel down upon a fur-skin mat and exchange rings, during which scene 
the bride’s father holds over the head of the bridegroom a saint’s image, 
and the mother holds over the head of the bride, a piece of bread, as a 
sign of abundance. The bridemaids then sing several national songs, 
appropriate to the ceremony, and the guests are entertained with various 
sorts of beverage, during which, many a good-humoured joke circulates. 
The remark that the wine is bitter, and must be made sweet, is always 
construed as a challenge for the betrothed couple to salute each other. 
The guests then make divers presents to the bridal pair; and the bride- 
groom afterwards takes his leave, whilst the companions of the bride sing 
a song, wherein they invite him soon to return. 


“Now begins for the lovers—or rather for the future wedded pair—a 
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new life. Every evening until the nuptials, the betrothed husband must 
visit his intended partner, bringing her presents of sweet cakes, bon bons; 
&c., of which the Russian ladies are extremely fond. The bridemaids 
are generally present at these interviews, and, after a fashion that seems 
singular enough, accompany the fond chit-chat with different characteris- 
tic songs. On the nuptial eve the bride entertains her female friends, 
and receives from the bridegroom a gift of various articles necessary for 
the toilette-table, with acertain sum of money. The maiden then retires 
to the bath, and on her return the bridegroom re-appears, is received with 
music, and has handed to him the marriage portion, respecting which, 
however, there are often serious disputes. 

“On the wedding-day, the bridemaids unbraid the lady’s hair, and 
she receives her swain with flowing locks. After the marriage ceremony, 
performed according to the rites of the Greek church, a dinner is given— 
at which usually the parents are not present—and at its conclusion, the 
young couple are conducted in triumphal procession, with vocal and in- 
strumental music, to their apartment. The old custom, of the bride, on 
the evening of the wedding-day, taking off her husband's boots in pledge 
of obedience, is still retained, in some parts of the country, as also that of 
the husband depositing in one boot a sum of money, and in the other a 
small whip: if the young wife happens to hit first upon that containing 
the money, she keeps it—if not, her husband gives her two or three light 
cuts with the whip. Hence, no doubt, has arisen the universal opinion 
abroad, that the low-born Russian makes known his love for his wife by 
the application of chastisement. However, I have never witnessed any 
such tender demonstrations. 

“On the day after the wedding, the parents of the husband give as 
handsome a dinner as their circumstances will permit: and now the ban- 
queting continues during an entire week, which by any but a Russian 
might be considered rather too severe a trial. 

* On Whitsunday, in the Petersburgh summer-garden, a grand prome- 
nade, both of the elegant and vulgar world, takes place, usually called the 
‘Bridal promenade.’ In the grand walk, along line of the daughters of 
Russian tradesmen are seen marching en parade, followed by their fathers 
and mothers. The young sons of tradesmen appear in their long blue 
holiday kaftans, and take a survey of the matrimonial wares. Should 
they happen to feel within their broad chests any soft emotion, they timidly 
approach the love-exciting virgin, and commence a conversation with 
her, in which papa and mamma also join, and which is usually concluded 
by an early marriage, that is, as soon as the price, namely, the dowry, is 
agreed upon. Many of these pale northern beauties weigh heavy in the 
scale, and a portion of 100,000 roubles is by no means considered a great 
rarity. Some few days before this ‘ Bridal promenade’—namely, on the 
Thursday preceding Whitsuntide, called Ssemtk—the Russian girls put 
into effect what is denominated the prophetic swimming of the bridal 
wreath. They plait together, namely, wreaths of flowers, throw them 
into a stream, and fancy that, if the wreath swims on the surface of the 
water, they will in the same year exchange their maiden condition for 
the nuptial state. If the wreath sinks, they are of course resigned to 
wait some little time longer for a spouse.” —vol. i, pp.176—18]. 
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This specimen may suffice to show how much at home our au- 
thor must have been, so long as he figured within the blaze and the 
dazzling light of the Russian court. Indeed he seems to have ex- 
perienced one transport of enthusiasm and delight, only increasing 
in intensity, all the time he sojourned in St. Petersburgh. Nicho- 
las should dub him laureate at once. It is evident, however, that 
it is the surface of things alone which he always handles, and that 
these must be of that ornate, tender, or gay character, which a 
fluttering youth or a foolish old courtier should alone adopt for the 
theme of pen or pencil. We do not say that these volumes have 
been put forth at the instance, and for the gold which the Autocrat 
so liberally bestows upon the faithful organs of his will; althougha 
more zealous servant, or one evincing a hireling’s sycophancy more 
unblushingly, could not be easily discovered any where; because Ni- 
cholas would have chosen, we believe, aman of heavier metal, and a 
more disguised and artful advocate ; and therefore we set down all 
the froth and the flowers to which M. Von Tietz good-naturedly 
treats his readers, as merely the overflowings of a giddy and unin- 
formed person. 

We have not gone through one half of the work before us. Mal- 
lachia and Moldavia, Bulgaria, Turkey, and Napoli Di Romania— 
each engage the writer at some length, and might have detained us 
for a short time, had we not given so much of what he has detailed 
about the people of Russia. In consequence of the paramount in- 
terest attending every thing that is said of that country at the pre- 
sent time, and because in a paper already alluded to, a very differ- 
ent view is taken of the empire, from that which this writer! upholds, 
we have thought the selection now made, the most advisable. We 
may, however, just pass on to one description belonging toa part of 
the world which the author had to traverse in his way from “ the 
city of palaces,” as he once more characterises St. Petersburgh, 
towards the east. The passages now to be quoted, contrast well 


with many that have been bestowed upon the paradise he had 
left. 


* Each of the two principalities, Moldavia, as well as Wallachia, com- 
prises about seven hundred square miles; yet each has but a population 
of about eight hundred thousand, and that in a country whose fruitful 
soil could well support three or four millions. Those in Germany who 
are endowed with the emigrating principle, and who sometimes do not 
find in America what they seek, would experience a more satisfactory 
result, did they hitherward direct their views. Skilful agriculturists 
would here, with industry—a virtue foreign to the Wallachians—easily 
attain competency, or indeed riches. The climate is in general mild, as 
it is protected on the north-west from cold storms by the elevated Carpa- 
thian range of hills. The mountains yield an abundance of wood, which 
is extravagantly wasted, as in Russia, without heed to the wants that a 
future generation will feel. The streets are floored with it, and in a few 
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years it rots into mud. The country has both large and small rivers, and 
therefore an abundance of Juxuriant meadow-land. The wine is good and 
strong, and would be excellent, were its cultivation attended to. Fruit- 
trees form entire small woods, and southern fruits would grow in abun- 
dance were the trees better protected during winter from the cold. In 
Constantinople, Wallachia is considered as the granary. A chief pro- 
duction of the country is wax and honey, the cultivation of bees appearing 
to be the sole branch to which the inhabitants pay attention. 

** Lavish as nature here is in spontaneously presenting its riches to those 
who will gather them, it holds still others concealed within the bosom 
of the mountains. Salt, coals, and saltpetre await but the industrious 
hand to emancipate them from their prison-house. Healthy springs and 
naphtha flow from the ground. Mining, which would produce inexhaus- 
tible booty, is scarcely pursued. The gypsies alone, who are very numer- 
ous in Wallachia, occupy themselves with searching for gold-dust, which 
almost every stream of the country produces. Nature in every quarter 
here exhibits a beneficent fertility, while man alone displays the most ab- 
horrent idleness. 

«The people are of Sclavonic origin, as their language proves, although 
it half consists of Latin words, which doubtless are derived from the 
period of the Roman dominion formerly established here by Trajan and 
Hadrian. Early history represents the Wallachians as a valiant and in- 
dependent nation, which, under John von Vielaharduin, King of Wallachia 
and Bulgaria, was formidable to the Franks under BajJdwin, in the year 
1205, near Adrianople. Internal dissensions reduced this nation first to 
the dominion of the Hungarians, then to that of the Turks, under whose 
protection it now again stands, after the superintendence of a Russian 
government had for some years raised it from an uncertain state of culti- 
vation. It is now, as formerly, governed by Hospodars—generally Pha- 
nariotick-Greek princes—who are endowed with the nature of leeches, 
and under whom it will doubtlessly sink into its former gulph of misery, 
which was a consequence of the oppressions of those princes. 

“ In the cities poverty is less visible than in the country, where mise 
exhibits itself in all its terrific nakedness. A Wallachian village is the 
ne plus ultra of disgusting dirtiness and wretchedness, consisting of holes 
dug in the earth, over which a propped-up roof is thrown—covered rarely 
with straw, generally with turf. I never ventured into a peasant’s dwell- 
ing. At the several stages I stopped at, I sometimes got out of the vehicle 
to enter the posting-house (generally the best house of the village), the 
interior of which I therefore know from personal inspection. Through a 
rough kind of door, I crept stooping down an excavation of some feet into 
the ground, the floor of which was neither paved nor boarded, but merel 
hardened by stamping. Above were the rafters of the dwelling, in which 
an aperture covered with a pig’s bladder represented the window. An 
angle of the space below served for the hearth, around which several 
postilions squatted in the manner of the Turks, smoking tobacco, and 
warming themselves by the fire. ‘The smoke endeavoured to find vent at 
the sieve-like roof. ‘There was no furniture visible. Along the wall ran 
a low broad wooden stool, covered with a rush mat, which composed the 
trinity of bed, table, and seat: the postmaster (as dirty a fellow as his 
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men), in Turkish costume, placed himself with crossed legs hereupon, 
drew writing apparatus from his girdle, with a pen cut from a reed, and 
scratched his necessary remarks in the dirty posting-book. To get pro- 
visions in such a village is not only difficult but almost impossible. 

‘‘ The eatables which I had carried from Tassi were already consumed 
before arriving at Bucharest. In a Wallachian village I offered hand- 
some payment to obtain something to drive away hunger, but in vain. 
Not even a morsel of bread could the postmaster give me, who recom- 
mended smoking as a means to still my hunger. The streets, with their 
clayey soil, were converted in this winter season into unfathomable mo- 
rasses. I observed a dog which nearly swam through the terrific slime, 
to reach one of those excavated habitations: but he disdained entering, 
and clomb up the roof, preferring the solitude upon the house to the 
society within it.”—vol. i, pp. 192—197. 





Art. X.—Tracets relating to Caspar Hauser. By Earu STANHOPE, 
London: Hodson. 1836. 


Most of our readers will recollect some of the wonderful particu- 
lars with which the newspapers teemed a few years ago, relative to 
Caspar Hauser, the foundling of Nuremberg, and the violent man- 
ner of his death. They may also remember that the noble author 
of these Tracts, felt an extraordinary interest in behalf of the youth, 
and that he even took upon himself the character of his foster- 
father. Since Caspar’s death, the noble lord has perseveringly and 
zealously laboured to make himself master of the mysterious case ; 
and the result has been, instead of believing, as he formerly did, that 
the object of his great solicitude gave out a true narrative, that his 
Lordship’s firm conviction now is, that it was fictitious, and that the 
young man was an impostor. It would appear that the author has 
been calumniated, especially by certain parties in Germany, for the 
change of his opinions on this subject ; and therefore the contents of 
the present small volume, consisting of letters to persons who had 
all more or less knowledge of the strange story, are here translated 
from the original, that the world may more fully judge of his con- 
duct. No one can reasonably question his motives in so doing. 
It is real service done to mankind, when such extraordinary narra- 
tives as that of Caspar Hauser are sifted to the bottom. The ex- 
posure of artful imposture tends to purify history, at the same time 
thatit musthelp to preserve others from becoming similar dupes. We 
do not say that the author has unravelled the mystery which has 
engaged his attention so much, or that he has fully established the 
fact that the foundling of Nuremberg was a complete impostor. 
There are a number of circumstances, even according to the state- 
ments in these pages, which admit, in the absence of more positive 
evidence, of opposite interpretations. But this much is manifest, 
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that his Lordship has fully made out that the youth was constant- 
ly contradicting himself, was unworthy of credit, and that those 
who reported his sayings differed most remarkably from one 
another. 

Earl Stanhope confesses that he formerly believed Caspar 
Hauser to be a Hungarian nobleman. M. Von Feuerbach, who is 
a lawyer and a judge, however, has published a work, which has 
reached the third edition in English, maintaining that he was the 
son of a sovereign prince in Germany. It is the refutation of this 
opinion that chiefly engages the author of these pages ; into which, 
to enter fully, would require a knowledge of the contents of his an- 
tagonist’s work. We shall not go to this length into the subject, 
but merely touch upon some of the leading grounds of our author’s 
incredulity and change of sentiments ; and especially on the ascer- 
tained particulars of the young man’s death, which have not hither- 
to been so fully detailed as they are here, by any one else. We 
may mention, at the same time, that a novel has been published at 
Stuttgart, called “ Caspar Hauser, the Foundling, romantically re- 
presented,” which may be brought before the English public, should 
sufficient curiosity remain on the subject of this celebrated story—a 
novel which is spoken of as an admirable production. Whoever 
reads the present little volume, we are sure will at once perceive, 
that its contents are sufficiently various and wonderful to form the 
ground-work of an arresting tale. It may, however, serve to dispel 
part of the romance, when it is stated, that Earl Stanhope is un- 
derstood now to think that the foundling had been by trade a 
journeyman tailor or glover, in one of the smal] hamlets on the 
Austrian side of the River Salzach, which forms part of the north- 
eastern frontier of Bavaria. 

The present work does not go particularly into Caspar’s alleged 
imprisonment from his infancy till near the period when he gave 
out that he was conducted in a mysterious manner to Nuremberg. 
There is something more than improbable in the account of this 
imprisonment. Who can believe that he, for a number of years, 
according to his own description, only changed his posture by sit- 
ting upright when he was awake, and when asleep by leaning on a 
bundle of straw, which was behind him? Could he have continued 
to live in such circumstances ; or if so, could he have stood and 
walked when released? There was, however, a singular conforma- 
tion about his knees, and there were either in his constitutional or 
educational peculiarities some most extraordinary evidences. It 
appears that during many months after becoming an object of 
curiosity in Nuremberg, he was unable or strangely disinclined to 
take any other sort of food than bread and water. The author 
admits, that if Caspar had not had a very peculiar education, or a 
very unusual course of early life, it is difficult to conceive—and it be- 
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longs to the wonderful circumstances of his history—how at his age, 
which did not admit of long experience, and with his want of know- 
ledge, he was able constantly, and for years together, to play sucha 
- without betraying himself, and without being fully detected 

y the many persons who visited him, some of whom were learn- 


ed and intelligent! In one of his letters the author also thus 
writes :— 


*« You had during two years the opportunity of observing fhe unfortunate 
Caspar Hauser; and you must have perceived that he possessed qualities 
which are seldom united, and which cannot fail in producing much effect. 
He was lively and natural, good-humoured and amiable, and, to appear- 
ance, open-hearted as a child; without ever becoming importunate, noisy, 
or restless, and consequently troublesome ; tranquil and composed, inspired 
with the wish, and also endowed with the talent of pleasing others, and of 
exciting attention; with an unerring tact which always dictated to him 
what he ought to say or to do; with a wonderful facility of observing every 
thing quickly and accurately ; with an acuteness which gave him the means 
of influencing the minds of others ;—with a discretion and a dexterity 
which appeared to have been the result of long experience, and a cunning 
which seemed to have been formed by varied practice ;—with a self-posses- 
sion which prevented him, on every occasion, from becoming embarrassed, 
and enabled him constantly to find new excuses—Caspar Hauser was a 
most extraordinary and interesting phenomenon. 

‘** Among other proofs of his great address, the following appeared to me 
very remarkable. On his arrival in Ansbach, at the end of November, 1831, 
he was received in a cold and unfriendly manner by Feuerbach, to whom 
the report had been made that he was become arrogant. Caspar Hauser 
then began a long and well connected discourse respecting his education in 
Nuremberg, and the defects which he had remarked in it, and spoke with 
so much excitement that perspiration appeared on his forehead. Feuerbach 
listened to him with patience, casting upon me, from time to time, a look 
which shewed clearly the effect of the discourse, and he became at the con- 
clusion of it entirely converted. He found some remarks in this discourse 
so striking, that he mentions them in the last chapter of his work.”—pp. 
28, 29. 

The reader must have recourse to Feuerbach’s work, as well as 
the one before us, for detailed accounts of the Foundling’s case ; 
in which there are seemingly so many irreconcileable facts, and con- 
tradictory statements as may long puzzle the most ingenious and 
diligent investigator. The Earl for a time believed that the un- 
truths which he now and then discovered in the young man’s story, 
were to be explained, and in some measure to be excused, from the 
circumstances of his alleged former life; and that the improbabilities 
in his story were occasioned partly by a deficiency in his expres- 
sions and ideas, and partly by his not being fully understood. Is 
it not one of the strangest things ever heard of—a mystery among 

human affairs—that it has not yet been thoroughly ascertained what 
was his forme: course of life, to what family he belonged, and where 
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he had resided? The author thus generally views his character 
and history, which we introduce as his theory on the subject. 


“It is not, alas! to be denied, and I must confess it to be the case, that 
no reliance was to be placed on the statements of Caspar Hauser; that he 
invented and disfigured much of what he said; and that he deceived us 
in many points, if notin the whole of his narrative. The question, however, 
remains to be considered whether he was, in the proper, or in the usual 
sense of the word, to be called an impostor; andI hope that the world 
will in this respect judge fairly the unfortunate foundling. I have no 
reason whatever to believe that he appeared in Nuremberg with the in- 
tention of playing the part which he afterwards acted, and in which he 
conducted himself so much to the astonishment of the world, and to the 
full conviction of many intelligent perscns. 

‘The former Captain (now Major) Von W whom I personally 
know, and who appeared to me a very kind and good-hearted person, 
was almost on the point of taking under his care the unfortunate youth : 
and had this been the case, the world in all probability would never have 
heard the name of Caspar Hauser. It is also very probable that he 
would have remained entirely unknown if he had been immediately sent 
away, and had thus been allowed to seek his fortune elsewhere. But on 
this, as on many other occasions, the most trifling circumstances produce 
often important results which have very extensive consequences. The 
Captain had made an excursion into the country with two friends, one 
of whom was employed by the Police, and he was requested to take thither 
Caspar Hauser. . 

“ When he came to the guard-room a new epoch began, which must 
have appeared to him very important: and a police soldier who saw him 
there related to me that he afterwards became anxious, wished to go away, 
and said often, ‘Shew me the way home.’ His situation, as he remained 
locked up in the tower, continued in some degree dubious, till, through 
many questions and hints, a story was put into his mouth, which must 
have excited compassion as well as interest, which, from the kind disposi- 
tion of the inhabitants of Nuremberg, must have procured him assistance, 
and which was very attractive through the curiosity and credulity which 
are every where to be found. He also became more and more involved 
in the story which had been suggested to him; and the longer he acted 
this part the more difficult must it have been to him to extricate himself 
from it; till at last he found satisfaction in it, and as Professor Daumer 
states (in an article in the Universal Gazette of the 6th of last month,) 
‘lying and deceit were become to him a second nature.’ 

“His vanity, which in his very peculiar situation was unavoidable, and 
therefore pardonable, his unfortunate inclination always to attract notice, 
the necessity which he thought was imposed upon him to act and sustain 
the part he had undertaken, must be considered in judging morally, as 
well as psychologically, his character; but his celebrated history, which 
will be transmitted to posterity, will always continue to bring misfortunes 
on his fellow men, and will always excite mistrust even towards those 
who do not deserve it, and who are innocent, although they may not appear 
to be quite unsuspected. An unjust judgment, and therefore an unkind 
treatment, will often be the melancholy lot of many who otherwise, and 
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if we had not known this remarkable and unfortunate history, which may 
well serve as a warning, would have experienced kindness and indul- 
gence.” —pp. 37—40. 


Among other measures which Earl Stanhope, as Caspar Hauser’s 
foster-father, had adopted for his personal security, especially as the 
outh declared on one occasion that an attempt had been made upon 
his life by some unknown individual, every person was prevented 
from being admitted to his room who was not entirely free from 
suspicion. He was also positively forbidden ever to go out, even into 
the streets, without being accompanied ; and in the hours which he 
had at his disposal, he was attended by a soldier, who was much 
distinguished for his courage. If an impostor, his situation must 
thus have been extremely irksome ; and altogether, his known his- 
tory, and his sad end, afford any thing but an encouragement to 
imposition of the kind. 

The author goes on to state that in his absence, and in that of an 
intermediate authority, Caspar, who had formerly appeared to be 
very anxious and uneasy about hissafety, made use of this opportunity 
to get the order revoked, which forbade him going out alone. ‘Tak- 
ing advantage of this permission, he even went beyond the limits 
of the town where he at the time lived, and received a wound, 
which, in a few days afterwards, occasioned his death. The ques- 
tion now is, did he stab himself, or was it the work of an assassin ? 
There is certainly a strong presumption that a man will not, in his 
deliberate moments, lift his hand against his own life; and even by 
many of those who were acquainted with the foundling’s lying habits, 
the manner of his death has been thought to confirm the burden of 
his narrative. On this point, however, his Lordship is now of quite 
an opposite opinion—going with minuteness and close research into 
the whole of the ascertained particulars of the tragedy, and his 
grounds for believing that the awful deed was that of one who would 
maim himself with the view of bolstering up a story, which he was 
aware would soon be sifted to his disgrace. The author thus writes 
tothe schoolmaster in Ansbach, who had the means of knowing 
many of the precise facts which occurred towards the close of the 
youth’s career :— 

“On Wednesday, the 11th of December, in the forenoon, when he was 
in the Buildings of the Court of Appeal, where he was occupied in copy- 
ing, he was, according to his statement, accosted by a person who wore a 
smock-frock and a cap, and who invited him to go in the afternoon to the 
Court Garden, to see several sorts of clay which had been found by boring 
a well. The wife of Lieutenant Hickel, to whom, in the afternoon, he 
mentioned that he was going to the Court Garden, advised him not to do 
so, but rather to visit the President Von Stichaner, who had an evening 
party. Caspar Hauser went not to the Court Garden, but to the Presi- 
dent Von Stichaner’s, with whom he passed the evening; but neither on 
that nor the following day, when he again visited him, did he mention the 
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invitation which he had received, and of which neither the court gardener 
nor his labourers had the least knowledge. 

«On the following day, he was, according to his statement, again ac- 
costed, at nine o’clock in the morning, in the same place, and by the same 
person, and invited to go at half-past two o’clock to the Court Garden. 
Caspar Hauser left about that hour the Clergyman Fuhrmann, and said 
that he was going toa daughter of the President Von Stichaner, to execute 
some works in pasteboard. Instead of going there, he went to the Court 
Garden, and as he stated, to the well, where he found nobody, and after- 
wards to the Monument of Uz, in the neighbourhood of which, he met a 
man, wlio was not the same that had spoken to him in the morning. ‘This 
man gave him a silk bag, and struck a dagger in his breast as he was going 
to sitdown. He did not mention whether this man had spoken to him, 
and gave only a general description of his person. He remarked that his 
cloak had only one cape, which, as he believed, came down lower than the 
sleeves, but he could not mention its colour. 

“In the bag laid anote, which was folded, written in pencil and back- 
wards, so that it could only be read in a looking-glass. The note had, in- 
stead of an address, the words, ‘To be delivered,’ also written in the same 
way, and was as follows: ‘ Hauser will relate to you very exactly how I 
appear, and whence I come. In order to save Hauser the trouble, I will 
myself tell you whence I come: I come from , the Bavarian Frontier, 
, on the River I will also tell you even my name. M. L. O.’ 
Caspar Hauser let the bag fall, and hastened home, and when he came into 
the room he pointed to his left side, and you remarked the wound. Caspar 
Hauser, however, said nothing, and hurried you along with him, The Pas- 
try-cook, Vogel, who lived in the same house and on the ground-floor, 
saw Caspar Hauser ‘come groaning and moaning down stairs,’ and asked 
‘what had happened?’ to which he received no answer. 

“Neither did Caspar Hauser return any answer to the urgent ques- 
tions which you addressed to him on the way, in order to ascertain the 
circumstances which had occurred; but as you came with him to the 
neighbourhood of the Riding-school, which is at a distance of 480 paces 
from your house, and of 496 paces from the Monument of Uz, you 
‘thought it right not to go further with him, but to return home;’ 
and on his return he said to you as follows: ‘Went Court Garden— 
Man—had a knife—gave a bag—struck—I ran what I could—bag must 
lie there.? You conducted him home, and the wound was examined, 
which Dr. Heidenrich considered ‘very dangerous,’ (as he states in p. 
7 of his Report), but Caspar Hauser, on the evening of the 16th, spoke 
of the works in pasteboard which he would execute after his recovery, and 
only three or four hours before his death one of the physicians who had the 
treatment of him expressed some hope, if no bad symptoms should oc- 
cur; which, however, took place in half an hour afterwards. He was 
examined upon the 16th, but not upon oath. His subsequent examina- 
tion was on the 17th, and at ten o’clock in the evening of that day he ex- 
pired, with the greatest tranquillity and composure.”—pp. 88—91. 

From the direction and nature of the wound, which penetrated 


between the sixth and seventh ribs, through the bag which contains 
the heart, and through the diaphragm into the stomach—from the 
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circumstance of there being no imaginable reason why an assassin 
should have left a note in a bag that might have led to detection— 
and from many other particulars mentioned and commented on by 
his Lordship, a strong impression is left that the foundling was his 
own destroyer. In the same letter from which we have taken the 
last extract, the following particulars are thus enumerated. 

“ First, you remember very distinctly to have seen a similar bag in the 
possession of Caspar Hauser. 

“Secondly, your wife was alarmed as she saw the note taken out of the 
bag, as ‘it was folded exactly in the same manner as Capsar Hauser was 
accustomed to fold his letters.’ 

“ Thirdly, there was found in the snow only the footsteps of a person 
who had gone backwards and forwards, and no footsteps towards the well 
or towards the outlet of the Garden on the side of the country. 

‘‘ Fourthly, it is very improbable that Caspar Hauser would have gone 
out in bad weather to have seen, as he stated, different sorts of clay, as 
as he neither occupied himself in natural history, nor was a traveller pass- 
ing through the town. 

‘*« Fifthly, it is improbable that after he met no person at the well he 
sho ld have gone to the Monument of Uz, a distance of about 300 paces, 
instead of returning immediately home, as the weather was bad, and he 
took no pleasure in walks. 

‘« Sixthly, the place where the bag was found is in the turning of the path 
through the shrubbery, and could not be observed by the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring houses, which is the case at the Monument of Uz. 

‘««] will only add the following remarks. 

“ First, a very sharp and very slight instrument which inflicted the 
wound might by pressure, not by a blow, have penetrated much deeper 
than was intended, as soon as it overcame the resistance of his coat, which 
was wadded. 

*« Secondly, Caspar Hauser, who about a week before had been seriously 
admonished by you ‘on his great tendency to lying, and had been shown 
the consequences of that tendency,’ knew that a great many persons did 
not consider him as worthy of credit; he had also learned from Feuerbach 
that I entertained doubts on many parts of the story; he might have ex- 
pected a full and minute investigation of all his statements, and had _per- 
haps the intention, through a pretended assassination, to place the stamp 
of truth and of importance on his story, as also to revive the general in- 
terest, and to shew that he could not live in safety in Ansbach, and must 
be taken elsewhere. 

“And thirdly, the pretended assassination of Caspar Hauser is by no 
means to be considered as an insulated fact, or as one related by a person 
worthy of credit, but stands in connexion with his other statements, and 


with his well known disposition to relate falsehoods and to excite atten- 
tion.” —pp. 99—101. 


Altogether, we have again to repeat that the unfortunate or in- 
fatuated Caspar Hauser’s death and previous history, remain en- 
veloped in much mystery. If he was an impostor throughout, it 
seems almost incredible that his deceit should not have been more 
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completely established ; but, on the other hand, why should the 
whole truth not have been arrived at with equal certainty? [f, 
again, the burden of his story be true, it is not much less marvellous 
that he should have been guilty of so many prevarications and 
falsehoods as are proved against him in the present work. 

One thing is clear—whoever has read, and perhaps been per- 
suaded by Feuerbach’s romantic version of the history of Caspar 
Hauser’s fortunes, should carefully examine the arguments before 
us, which may conduct to a change of opinion, and serve to impress 
a most important lesson upon the minds of the credulous at the 
lovers of the marvellous. 





Arr. XI.—Civilization, or a Brief Analysis of the Natural Laws that 
Regulate the Numbers and Condition of Mankind. By the Hon. A. 
H. Moreton, M.P. London: Saunders. 1836. 


THE principal purpose of this work is to present, within a very 
moderate space, the general nature of the alterations which are 
gradually and constantly taking place in mankind as a race. It is 
the species, not any distinct nation or tribe, that the author chiefly 
regards ; and one of his general conclusions amounts to this, that 
the whole race is destined to wax greater in power, knowledge, and 
enjoyment, and to improve from age to age, while, as regards England 
in particular, the people are to advance in civilization, and ought to 
feel confident that they can never return to the condition of the 
painted savages of ancient Britain. In the course of this inquiry a 
great range of subjects, which may be said to form the landmarks 
that limit, as well as the data that support the science of political 
economy, fall to be discussed ; such as the statistical facts regarding 
the numbers, the increase, and the longevity of mankind—the doc- 
trine of wages, of industry, and of wealth, in a variety of given 
cases—the influences that tend to obstruct the growth of the manu- 
facturing and higher classes, and a number of other branches of the 
science, laid down according to what may be called its proper ter- 
minology. 

Our opinion of the book is, that it embraces within a compara- 
tively narrow compass, a masterly sketch of all that immediately 
bears upon the subject expressed in its title; and that, though there 
be little that is new in it, in point of doctrine or argument, yet that 
the essay throughout presents an unusually succinct, lucid, and 
attractive digest of all the matters discussed. As respects this last 
named characteristic, viz. the attractive features of the work, it is 
quite unnecessary to mention, that it is rather a novel feature in 
treatises of the kind, in which equal closeness and accuracy of 
reasoning is employed. The author’s elear conceptions on his sub- 
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ject, his luminous style and mode of treatment, the bold as well as 


highly engaging grounds which he occupies, and the interesting 
nature of the points upon which he seizes for illustration, have 
stamped upon the essay the character we have given it; so that 
while every attentive reader will follow the discourse with ease, he 
will not only find the matters discussed of a nature calculated to 
arrest strongly his reflections, but also perceive such lights in his 
path as may enable him to reap the enviable enjoyment of reason- 
ing for himself, and pursuing general principles in various direc- 
tions not particularly indicated by the text. 

Inthe introduction there are some important suggestions, whichit 
is very necessary to bear in mind when considering the subsequent 
chapters. Torinstance, inan investigation into the conditions and al- 
terations which are always occurring among our species when inaeivi- 
lized state,an infinite variety of distinct causes co-existing in sucha 
complicated form of society are continually crossing and counteract- 
ing each other: “So that, however clearly it may be shewn in 
theory that a certain effect is produced by a particular cause, a 
hundred instances may perhaps be adduced in which that cause 
has been followed by no such effect.” ‘The reader must therefore 
bear in mind, that in all such discussions as the one before us, a 
certain cause, when said to produce a particular effect, must mean— 
other causes capable of counteracting it not being in operation. 

There are some curious statistical returns on record regarding 
population, which at first sight appear to lead to important conclu- 
sions, but which, according to the caution now given, become of 
comparatively little value. Ior example, though the number of 
male births always exceed that of girls, the relation that the former 
bear to the latter is different in different countries. According to 
the “ Statistiques de Paris,” there are in France about 22 boys 
born to 21 girls ; in London the proportion is calculated at 19 boys 
to 18 girls ; and at Naples at 21 boys to 20 girls. These propor- 
tions, it is well observed by the author, may depend upon the re- 
spective ages of the parents ; and the effect of the proportion of the 
sexes of the children following this law, is to render equal the num- 
ber of the sexes at the average period of marriage; which, if taken 
at thirty years for man, and twenty-five for woman, must require a 
greater proportion of male births to preserve this equality at mar- 
riage. But then there 1s wanting a comparison between the average 
periods of marriage in the three places now named ; thus it beeomes 
evident that no general or strong conclusion can be arrived at with 
regard to the average of male and female births; and therefore, un- 
certainty prevails upon this one great branch of the doctrines belong- 
ing to the subject of population. 

We are happy, however, for the sake of our wedded readers, to 
have it in our power to communicate to them, that a number of 
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French writers are of opinion, that the average duration of life is 
considerably greater to married than to single persons of both sexes ; 
but there is such a deficiency of statistical records on this subject 
also, as to render any positive doctrine drawn therefrom, unsafe. 

We are not going to do more, in our farther notice of the present 
volume—neither is it necessary on such a subject—than to present 
a few examples of the manner in which the author conducts his 
arguments and speculations. It might not be difficult to pounce 
upon certain opinions and statements scattered throughout the work, 
which admit of being reconsidered and questioned. But this pro- 
ceeding would lead to discussions of a nature that are nice, rather 
than of leading importance ; and being solicitous to recommend the 
author’s views, on account of their general excellence, rather than 
to be hypercritical, a simpler and easier task falls to our hands. 
On “ Combinations to raise or lower Wages,” there are some of the 
soundest arguments employed of which the subject is susceptible, 
but of which its great practical importance is exceedingly worthy. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that without a complete know- 
ledge of the previous chapters, where the way has been cleared and 
paved, so as to carry the reader gradually and satisfactorily to the 
point from which we are, at a leap, to bring him, necessarily exposes 
our extracts to considerable disadvantage. 

Labourers may for a time artificially raise, and masters may, in 
like manner, for a time reduce wages ; but there is a natural level, 
above or below which they cannot be forcibly and permanently kept. 
To those who are unacquainted with the manner in which this 
truth can be demonstrated, we must recommend the statements 
and reasonings to be found at length in the present work. We come, 
however, to some of the practical results of combinations for the 
purpose of raising wages above the level which cost to the master, 
or the demands of the public, can sustain. P 

“The ordinary effect of combinations to raise wipes above their na- 
tural rate, is, to reduce them below their previous level Where such 
combinations exist, the trade will be contracted; and, where it is practi- 
cable, the manufacturer will be supplanted in the market by goods brought 
from places where labour is free. Consequently, where a trade is open 
to the competition of all the world, workmen necessarily perceive it to be 
their interest to allow their wages to be reduced when the demand for 
the article they manufacture materially falls. If, for example, the 
hand-loom weavers, whose wages have been reduced by the competition 
of the power-loom, were to combine for a rise of wages, their services 
would be altogether dispensed with. 

* But in those trades which are not open to any exterior competition, 
a combination of all that trade living in a particular town is often perma- 
nently successful. Suppose, for instance, the masons of a particular 
place to combine, and by intimidation to prevent any who do not belong 
to their union from working, there can be no doubt but that they can 
force their masters to raise their wages. 
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“Let us now examine at whose expense these additional wages are 
paid. It is not taken out of the pocket of the master builder, because, if 
he does not get a fair profit upon his capital, he will leave the place ur the 
business, and he has but little fixed capital invested in his trade to keep 
him long in either. The master builder, therefore, to reimburse himself, 
charges a higher price for all his buildings. Everybody, therefore, who 
builds a house pays more for it in consequence of this combination, and 
charges in return a higher price to his lodger or tenant. What, however, 
is important to observe, is, that not only the price of lodging in the new 
houses, but in all the old houses in the town, is raised in consequence of 
this combination. 

“Thus, to raise the wages of the masons employed in the building of 
five houses, the rent of lodgings in all the 505 houses is kept at a higher 
price. This is a curious instance of a combination of a small body of 
labourers augmenting the rents of the rich who have houses to let, at the 
expense of the labourers and others who are obliged to hire lodgings. 

‘‘Take another instance. In the ship-building trade in Dublin the 
workmen have long had a successful combination to keep up their wages; 
the consequence has been, that it became so much more expensive to 
build ships there than elsewhere, that no ships have been built there for 
many years, the trade being entirely confined to the repair of vessels 
trading: to that port. 

‘* So well aware are the Dublin shipwrights of the effect of competition, 
that they force their masters to limit the number of their apprentices. 
Thus, for the sake of raising the wages of a few hundred artificers, 
thousands are deprived of a well-remunerated employment, which would 
have been open to them if the ship-builders of Dublin were enabled to 
compete in building ships with those of other ports. 

‘*In many other trades in Dublin the workmen have entered intc com- 
binations. ‘The consequence has been, that while the labourers in these 
trades are receiving high wages, the wages of common labourers, whose 
numbers prevent them from combining, are very low. It was stated by 
a witness before the Committee of the House of Commons on Trade and 
Manufactures, in 1825, that ‘the wages of skilled labour in Dublin are 
within a trifle as high as in London; common manual labour at least 
sixty per cent. under what it is in London: provisions, and all the ne- 
cessaries Of life, twenty-five per cent. less than in London.’ Now these 
common manual labourers are prevented from raising themselves into a 
class receiving a higher rate of remuneration, or from obtaining more 
extensive employment, by these combinations that restrict the number of 
labourers in the different trades. Could the mass of the labourers be 


made to see their own interest, they would rise in a body to put down 
these combinations.” —pp. 61—66. 


The first person who erected a cotton mill in America left Eng- 
land in consequence of combinations among his workmen. Here, 
the employment offered by the capital of this manufacturer was 
not only lost for ever to England, but anew trade was taught to the 
Americans, who have since become our rivals, and even undersell 
us in some descriptions of cotton goods. Even the fear of com- 
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binations among workmen has a tendency to raise the price of an 
article. Besides, combinations among labourers have sometimes 
the effect of cheapening the article manufactured, and lowering their 
own wages, by urging their masters to the introduction of contri- 
vances for economizing or superseding the labour of such workmen. 
On this subject Mr. Babbage, in his ‘‘ Economy of Manufactures,” 
as quoted by our author, makes this statement. 


««« About 20 years ago the workmen employed in forging the iron to be 
converted into gun barrels ‘struck’ for an advance in wages; and, as 
their demands were very exorbitant, they were not immediately complied 
with. A process occurred to the superintendent, by the introduction of 
which a great diminution of human labour was effected. The workmen, 
in consequence, who had acquired peculiar skill in this description of 
labour, ceased to derive any advantage from their dexterity. 

«‘¢But another and still more remarkable instance of the effect of 
combination occurred a few years after in the same trade. The work- 
men employed in welding the barrels combined for a rise in wages; the 
consequence was the introduction of a mode of welding the barrels by iron 
rollers, in so perfect a manner, that in all probability very few will in 
future be welded by hand labour. The workmen who had combined 
were of course no longer wanted; and instead of benefitting themselves 
by their combination, they were reduced permanently to a considerably 
lower rate of wages. But although it is very apparent that in these two 
cases the effects of combination were permanently injurious to the work- 
men, yet they do not prove that a// combinations have this effect; but it 
is evident they all have this tendency. It is also certain, that consider- 
able stimulus must be applied to induce a man to contrive a new and ex- 
pensive process; and that in these two cases, unless the fear of pecuniary 
loss had acted powerfully, the improvement would not have been made.’ ” 
pp. 70—72. 


Masters do not often combine to any great extent, to reduce 
wages below their natural rate. Neither would the attempt be per- 
manently successful ; for if the workmen are not adequately remu- 
nerated, fewer new ones will enter into that trade, and more will 
leave it; so that the masters will either be obliged to diminish the 
amount of the work to be done, or to pay higher wages, to tempt 
others into their trade. 

There is an interesting chapter ‘‘ On the Effect of Civilization 
upon the Health, Longevity, and Increase of Mankind,” which, 
however, we pass over, that we may see what is said of the “ Case 
in which Population has no tendency to increase.”” The various 
means employed by Providence to rectify the temporary deficiencies 
of population, and also how mankind is permanently restrained from 
multiplying to excess, having been treated of, the condition of so- 
ciety where the numbers of the people have consequently a tendency 
to decrease, naturally falls to be considered. This condition oceurs 
where the unprolific ordersar e too extended and abundant, and when 
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nothing but emigrations from abroad will maintain the former 


numbers. 

The author goes on to observe, that those nations generally which 
have risen to power by military virtue alone, were prolific whilst 
they continued poor, but when their greatness had attained its full 
maturity, and they resigned themselves to iuxury and repose, their 
numerical strength, and even their continuance as a nation, were 
often dependent upon the influx of foreigners; these foreigners 
consisting not unfrequently of slaves. Such was the case in Greece 
and Rome, and in most of the nations of antiquity, as well as many 
of later times. 

‘* While the nations of antiquity were small and rude, if the chance of 
war gave them victory over an enemy, it disciplined their army, increased 
their resources, gave them confidence in their strength, and stimulated 
their love of fame and of plunder. As long as there remained enemies 
abroad to afford employment to their arms and to consume their wealth, 
they flourished and increased. ‘They were able to leave military colonies 
to secure their conquests, and to allow their citizens to emigrate to distant 
lands. But as soon as their hostile neighbours were subdued, and they 
had nothing to fear or to hope from abroad, then did the evil constitution 
of their society develop itself. ‘Their governors of provinces, generals, 
and others who had filled posts of power and profit, would have accumu- 
lated wealth, most of them probably by unjust and violent means. Now 
there would exist but very few in the intermediate stations of life between 
these and the lowest rabble, and the unprolific classes would form a great 
and constantly increasing portion of the community. Either the popula- 
tion will rapidly decline, or its numbers must be recruited by an immi- 
gration of free settlers or of slaves. At first, perhaps, only the most ab- 
ject offices will be performed by imported slaves ; they will then perhaps 
be introduced into the households of the great. Trade will afford employ- 
ment to many more. In time we shall see them swelling the ranks of . 
the army; next perhaps filling the higher offices of the state; and more 
than once has the diadem of imperial Rome adorned the brow cf a bar- 
barian slave.”—pp. 160, 161. 

The introduction of slavery among modern nations, by dividing 
the people into two classes—a wealthy, and a degraded pauper class 
—appears to have been the effect also of retarding the population 
and prosperity of a country. But, to compare the ancient nations 
which became great and renowned on account of their military 
conquests, with those in modern times, which have become wealthy 
in consequence of their internal industry, it is a consolatory doctrine 
to such a country as England, which teaches that their power and 
stability have kept pace with the luxury and artificial enjoyments 
of the higher orders of people in them. Wealth, in these latter 
communities, is distributed in various proportions through the 
various grades of the people ; and as it can be shown that the pro- 
lific orders are the lower, and the unprolific the higher, in all of 
them which are celebrated on account of their internal activity and 
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industry, and that therefore a stimulus is ever present to the poor, 
to fill the gaps occasioned among the numbers of the rich—which 
must be a most healthy and sustaining influence—the consolatory 
conclusion now alluded to, seems to be well-founded, and a reply 
furnished to those persons who are in the habit of predicting, ac- 
cording to a presumed necessity in human affairs, that all nations 
must, like the ancient, have an infancy, a manhood, a decline, and 
a death ; these predictions generally being based upon a wise law, 
the danger of a spread of luxury, and the increase of artificial wants. 
Here we are happy to have it in our power to quote such paragraphs 
as the following :— 


“In that state of society that may be termed the dotage of ancient mili- 
tary empires, (that is, of those whose greatness is derived from conquest, 
and not from internal industry,) we have a number of individuals nursed 
in luxury, and fed with adulation, with no restraint upon their conduct, 
with every temptation to profligacy and vice. These will break like 
hornets through the thin web of the law, nor has public opinion any pow- 
er to restrain them; for the sentiments of dependents that earn their 
subsistence by administering to their evil passions can only be to them an 
object of contempt. 

‘Tt appears to be the intention of Providence, that a society so replete 
with injustice, dissoluteness, and crime, not only shall not, by a rapid in- 
crease, spread its baneful influence abroad, but shall be even incapable of 
continuing its own existence without a constant supply of recruits from 
its less contaminated neighbours. 

‘Where the wealth of the great is abstracted from what was before 
distributed generally among the people, the riches of such an aristocracy 
will ever be a prelude to national ruin. But where the wealth of the 
great has been created by industry, (no matter by whom enjoyed,) it is so 
much added to the national stock, and the riches of such an aristocracy 
will ever augment the national happiness, power, and stability. Among 
nations that have risen to importance by internal and commercial indus- 
try, for every individual possessed of a revenue of 20,000/. there will be 
many hundreds of one of 1000/., and for every person possessing one of 
1000/. there will be a still greater proportion of persons possessed of more 
Jimited incomes; and these last will probably, for all practical purposes, 
be as well educated as the first. The former will merely stand more 
prominent in the eyes of the world, will be more exposed to the animad- 
versions of the multitude, and their actions more closely scrutinized by 
the censorship of public opinion. 

‘Ina society thus constituted, the great will no longer be conspicuous 
for their insolence and oppression, or for their voluptuous effeminacy. 
They will fear the reproaches of the educated and influential portion of the 
community; and as they dread its reproaches, so will they seek its ap- 
plause. Where the middling classes are numerous, however exalted soever 
aman may be by power, wealth, or rank, he will be cautious of com- 
mitting any flagrant action that might lower him in the public estimation. 
The vices of the great will be private, and no longer displayed to the world 
as tests of nobility or models for imitation; and when their names are 
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proclaimed abroad, it will be as the patrons of science or as the support- 
ers of charitable institutions.”—pp. 166—169. 

‘** The situation of England is unprecedented. She stands first in the 
civilized world—in wealth, in knowledge, and in power. It is in vain to 
seek examples for the guidance of her legislature in the history of the 
ancient world ; it is equally vain to look for analogies among modern na- 
tions. Inshort, every advance that is made by such a country is a change 
from a known to an unknown state, and consequently a natural object of 
apprehension. We gradually see opened before us dangers of whose na- 
ture and extent we are ignorant, and against which we may fear that all 
our former precautions will be ineffectual. Our old habits,customs, and 
prejudices are attacked. The evils of the change are often conspicuous, 
while the good is hidden in the darkness of futurity. 

‘“‘ There appears to be a tendency in a great portion of mankind to con- 
sider every innovation as an alteration for the worse. Congratulate an 
old man upon the improvements of the present day, how often will you 
find him as he was described of old, ‘ laudator temporis acti se puero ?’ 
There are who delight in enlarging upon the supposed innocence and 
happiness of uncivilized man, who, they imagine, follows the dictates of 
pure nature, and consider his enjoyments to be the more perfect because 
his wants are fewer, and imagine everything effected by the intervention 
of man to be so much evil introduced into the world, everything that 
exists independent of him to be nature as it issued perfect from the 
hands of the Creator: forgetting that man was not created for himself 
alone, but to be a mighty instrument in arranging, improving, and aug- 
menting the various products of the earth. Each minute plant and little 
animal performs its allotted part: and shall man alone, because his agency 
is more powerful, and his connexion with his Maker more intimate, be 
alone destined to disturb the harmony of this beautiful fabric ? 

‘* But the same advance in civilization that occasions an improvement 
in the animal enjoyments of man, produces a corresponding alteration in 
his moral and political condition. It is these latter alterations that 
are chiefly opposed to the wishes of the timid, and those interested or pre- 
judiced in favour of old abuses or ancient forms. They are also looked 
upon with apprehension by the prudent and the wise, for it is difficult to 
distinguish improvement from the wanton love of change, and a false step 
in legislation is not easily retraced. 

‘We consequently find in history, that legislative improvement is fre- 
quently resisted until abuses have risen to such a height that they cannot 
be remedied without aconvulsion ; indeed, it may be said with truth, that 
the legislation of a country is generally at least a century behind the im- 
provements in the arts and sciences.”—pp. 205—209. 


These hope-inspiring, liberal, moderate, but enlightened views, 
are worthy not only of the author of a work treating of the civiliza- 
tion of the human race, but of one who has a seat in the great coun- 
cil of the nation, which he so deservedly and eloquently eulogises. 
Still, whether he be right or wrong in his sanguine hopes about 
England, when he predicts that “though the future is hidden from 
our view, the Almighty Parent who guided us thus far still watches 
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over us,” for good ; it will not, on the part of the reflecting and the 
wise, be doubted, that the condition of the species at large, which 
above all ought to interest the philosopher and the philanthropist, 
is destined to advance in the great career of civilization. 





Arr. XIIl.— Germany in 1831. By Jonn Srrane. 2 vols. London: 
Macrone. 1836. 


Mr. Straneo’s work is one of merit, and deserving of study. He has 
treated Germany in a variety of aspects, and all of them with 
talent and minute knowledge. ‘The country, however, has been so 
frequently traversed of late years, and so many books have been 
written about its people, its institutions, and its localities, that much 
of that which engages our author, must be familiar to the majority of 
his readers. But, in respect of one subject, these volumes claim our 
particular attention, not only because of its importance, but because 
few writers have had either the inclination or ability to do it justice 
—we mean, the account given of the literature and the authors of 
Germany. Here Mr. Strang is a well-read and discriminating 
judge, although we cannot say that heis exempt from that extrava- 
gant admiration of German literature, which many of our country- 
men, who make it their study, evince; and who, to give greater 
effect to their encomiums, are constantly drawing comparisons be- 
tween it and that of England, disparaging to the latter. The 
periodical critical literature of Germany obtains our author’s re- 
markable praise. He says, in that country there is ‘‘ happily very 
little pandering to authors and booksellers, as in England; and 
none of that shameless systematic puffing, and critical quackery, 
which has of late so strikingly characterised the Zoili of your news- 
paper and magazine press.” He adds, that critical acumen is only 
equalled by critical candour, on the part of German editors. He 
then exclaims, ‘‘ What a contrast do the opinions of these men hold 
out to those of 
‘Your crawling critics—underlings of sense, 
Who damn for spite, and eulogise for pence !’” 

This is censure and praise of a sweeping description, both of which, 
there can be no question, require modification. For ourselves, at 
least, whatever may be the value of our opinions, we give the charge 
the most unqualified denial. We defy Mr. Strang, or any one else, 
to adduce a single instance in which any unworthy or sordid motive 
has ever swayed our reviews. We neither fear nor favour booksellers 
nor publishers. They cannot injure us, and they cannot pervert us. 
We, in fact, have no interest pecuniary or anyway selfish, for de- 
parting from a straightforward and perfectly candid mode of speech ; 
and therefore we repel the unguarded assertion of the author with 
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boldness, and without reserve, in so far as we are concerned. We 
believe, besides, that there is a great mass of critical talent periodi- 
cally exhibited in England, by persons who, both in private life and 
their public vocation, are as judicious and pure as the utmost charity 
can allow Mr. Strang to be. Editors and critics in Germany, are 
likely to be made of nearly the same sort of stuff as that which goes 
to their composition in this country. ‘They will have their tastes, 
their partialities, and their caprices. Among them servile spirits 
will doubtless be found ; but until we learn that they are as much 
respected, their works as generally read, and their influence as pre- 
valent as reviews, magazines, and newspapers are in Britain, we 
must not give heed to a wholesale and unsupported denunciation of 
the kind now referred to. It would appear, indeed, from Mr. 
Strang’s own statement, that the newspaper-press in Germany 
cannot be compared with our own, especially in that particular by 
which the capacity and the consistency of an editor can be best tried, 
and to which English readers turn their closest attention. Speaking 
of the Hamburgh newspapers, he states, that like the majority of 
those in Germany, that which we term technically a “ leader,” is 
rarely to be found, and that when such a display is made, it is 
nothing but an echo of the wishes and sentiments of the German 
Diet, whose spirit animates every censor—a control which even in 
the free Hanse Towns is pryingly exercised. A strict censorship 
is surely not the surest guarantee of an independent and talented 
publication. 

Hamburgh, we learn from our author, though an exclusively 
mercantile city, yet contains a few distinguished Jiterateurs. Dr. 
Wurm, the editor of a work similar in character to the Literary 
Gazette or Atheneum, is highly spoken of by our author, on ac- 
count of his ability and candour, and his acquaintance with the 
English language—speaking it like a native, and being particularly 
conversant with its literature, in its most palmy days. In the cata- 
logue of Hamburgh’s literary and scientific men, there are several 
names dear to fame. Klopstocke is one of the most celebrated of 
them. He occupied, for nearly thirty years, a house in the town, on 
the front of which is emblazoned, “Immortality is a mighty 
thought.” It was here that he wrote his Messiah. 

Hamburgh, we are also told, produces beside, several newspapers, 
the mercantile character of one of which is said to amount to the 
beau tdeal of what such a publication should be—three monthly 
magazines, and three or four weekly works on literature and science, 
_ with at least a dozen smaller periodicals. The circulation of these 
extends over a great part of the north-west of Germany—a gTow- 
ing love for cheap and light literature being found in that country 
as well as our own ; the majority of mankind finding it more con- 
venient to take a short digest of a copious and bulky work from 
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some editorial book-worm, than be at the trouble of reading the 
book itself. We go on to Berlin; for nowhere are literary men or 
literature more highly prized than in this capital. 

“ The first living literary character to whom I shall now introduce you, 
is A. F. E. Langbein, perhaps one of the most voluminous writers of his 
time. To this venerable but hale literateur, I had a letter of introduction. 
On consulting the Directory, for the purpose of paying my respects tu 
him, I found that his address was Unter den Linden. But when I 
reached his domicile, I discovered by the number of stairs I had to climb, 
that, like most authors, instead of living under the lime trees, he dwelt 
far above them. On ringing the bell, an old wizened-faced female 
opened a small pannel of the door, which was grated, and eying me with 
something like suspicion, inquired what I wanted. I explained, as well 
as I could, the object of my visit, and scon obtained admission. 

«The best picture I can give you of Langbein, is to say, that he is the 
very impersonation of one of his own Schwdnke or Jokes. In stature, 
he forms the most exact antithesis to one’s idea of the great Frederick’s 
grenadiers, being scarcely five feet in height, while his slender corpus is 
the very counterpart of the round, plump, paunchy figure of his own 
Her Von Pampel! He is upwards of seventy years of age; but his eye, 
in spite of his long familiarity with the lamp, seems to have lost but little 
of its lambent sharpness. ‘There is an archness about his mouth, which 
at once proclaims his love of Momus, and you discover occasionally the 
leer that bespeaks the salacious spirit of a Casti. Our conversation na- 
turally turned upon his own works, at least upon those with which I was 
acquainted ; and he seemed highly pleased to learn that certain of them 
were not unknown in England. I told him I had translated two or three 
of his Schwdnke, but hinted, at the same time, that I was prevented con- 
tinuing the task, from these Jokes being combined with too much of the 
indelicate gallantry of his prototype Boccaccio. He smiled at this proof 
of English prudery, and asked with a sarcastic smile, if Smollett and 
Sterne were now forgotten in Britain. 

“‘ Having thus described the oldest living literary man of Berlin, I shall 
introduce to your notice one of the youngest. The personage I mean is 
Mr. Philip Kaufmann. I have already hinted to you, that in Ger- 
many the beauties and mysteries of Shakspeare are perhaps more gene- 
rally appreciated and more fondly prized than they are in the land of his 
nativity. This is, however, not to be wondered at, when it is recollected 
not only that the beings of his creative fancy are at this hour actuall 
dividing the possession of the German stage, with the heroes of all the 
other dramatists of the world; but that his plays form, as it were, a per- 
petual text-book for the ablest critics, Géthe, Tieck, Schlegel, and Borne, 
having successively made them the themes of acute critical analysis. The 
literature of this country boasts of several translations of the ‘ Bard of 
Avon; of which those by Schlegel and Tieck are the most celebrated. 
But another translator, and one, too, who seems destined to share with 
his gifted predecessors the fame which they have so justly acquired in 
this particular walk, has appeared in the person of my friend Mr. Kauf- 
mann, whose knowledge of the English language is only surpassed by his 
acquaintanceship with our best poets.” 
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The author gives some account of Frederick Von Raumer, who has 
deservedly secured a European reputation ; but nowhere is his cele- 
brity greater than in England. It is extraordinary that a man of 
such liberal opinions as the historian of the ‘‘ amily of the Hohen- 
stauffen” should form one of the Board of Censors which exists in 
Berlin. Mr. Strang says, it is slightly hinted, however, that he is 
secretly opposed to such an authority, and that he is not blind to 
the folly of first training a people by education for free discussion, 
and poisoning or damming back the sources from which they are to 
derive the materials of thought and study. When on the subject 
of historians, we have the following account of the liberal Professor 
Gans, whose lectures on Modern History have produced no slight 
sensation among the people who have access to them, not even ex- 
cepting the government, though it be by no means remarkable for 
its jealousy. 

“ To find, in such a city as Berlin, twelve or fifteen hundred students, 
many of them belonging to the garrison, anxiously listening to lectures 
on the best principles of government, and those principles of a democratic 
quality—is a striking feature of the times, and shows a spirit of libe- 
rality on the part of the authorities, singularly at variance with the 
present heavy restrictions on the press. It can only be accounted 


for,on the German principle of supporting academic freedom of dis- 
cussion.” 


There is nothing so extraordinary in the commerce of Leipsic as 
its trade in books. Mr. Strang calls this city the grand and sole em- 
porium of the'literature of Germany. At the two great fairs the book- 
sellers congregate from every part of the country, each bringing along 
with him the books he proposes to publish. The publications of 
one are exchanged or bartered for those of another, and at the close 
of every fair, each returns to his own particular town with a selected 
stock of all that is new throughout the empire. 

“To give you some idea of the extent of this trade, I may mention, 
that, besides music and maps, there are rarely fewer than three thousand 
new works brought out at each fair. The waggons of printed paper, 
which enter and leave this mart of the brain, exceed in number an Indian 
caravan. Only think of the statement by Dr. Menzel, that there are at 
least ten millions of new volumes printed annually in Germany! Of the 
extent of authorship in this country, you may also form some notion, 
when I tell you, that each half-year’s Leipsic catalogue, numbers at least 
a thousand new writers; hence it may fairly be inferred, that at the pre- 
sent moment there cannot be fewer than fifty thousand persons living in 
Germany who have written a book! If authorship goes on ina similarly 
progressive ratio to that which it has lately done, it may be fairly assumed, 
that in a few years the names of German authors will exceed the number 
of living German readers, ‘The mass of books, which increases every day, 
already baffles all calculation; and when we think of its extent, we are 
lost in astonishment at this new wonder of the world, which has been 
conjured into existence by the pen and the printing-press. The German 
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booksellers, when they do not repair to the two fairs themselves, invariably 
transmit their works for subscription, through their agents in this city. 
The books thus sent for sale, remain here a twelvemonth and a day, after 
which the remainder, which means the unsold, are sent back to their 
respective publishers.” 


Previous to 1814, the annual amount of works published in Ger- 
many, according to the Leipsic catalogue, was about 2,000. In 
1834 it was 6,074—the intermediate years showing a steady and a 
growing increase. At Dresden Mr. Strang visited Ludwig Tieck, 
who, next to Goethe, was considered to be the most renowned /ittera- 
teur in Germany. The poet’s daughter, and two stiff-starched spe- 
cimens of “ stale aristocratical virginity,” were in possession of the 
handsome apartment into which the stranger was ushered, and whose 
conversation was conducted in terins of the coldest politeness, until 
the poet himself appeared. 

“ Tieck, if I may judge from appearances, must be on the wrong side 
of fifty. In face as well as person he exhibits all the usual indications of 
that stage of life, and he does not seem to be at all in good health. His 
countenance is open, and his large forehead bespeaks a mind fraught with 
thought and intelligence. ‘There isan unaffected nobleness in his speech 
and demeanour, which is as impressive as it is pleasing; while the style 
of his conversation, at every turn, indicates the poet-mind, rich in ima- 
ginative conceptions, and ‘ soaring from earthly to ethereal things.” My 
remarks upon his works naturally led him to inquire how they were ap. 
preciated in England; a question which, I confess, I could not well 
answer. I told him, however, that I had seen translations of several of 
his romances, and also of his Mdrchen; and by way of fillip to his self- 
love as an author, I hinted that his two tales,’entitled ‘The Betrothed,’ 
and ‘ The Pictures,’ had won him some celebrity among English novel- 
readers. He put many questions to me respecting Sir Walter Scott and 
his works, with all of which he appeared to be peculiarly conversant ; 
and it struck me, that he entertained the pleasing conviction, that his 
own fame, like Sir Walter’s, rested much on the acquaintanceship, dis- 
played in his writings, with the manners and feelings of the past. 

**On Tieck’s alluding to Shakspeare, I took occasion to thank him for 
the pleasure I had received from the perusal of his able preface to the 
works of the unfortunate Lenz, which he published about three years 
ago. Poor Lenz, you know, was the first in Germany who advocated the 
poetical and dramatic character of Shakspeare, in opposition to that of 
Racine; and may justly be said to have fallen a victim to the enthusias- 
tic attempt which he made to reform the drama of his native land. 

«During my interview with Tieck, the ladies seemed to listen to him 
as an oracle ; and it was not without reason. His conversation is even 
superior to his writings. I could not help being gratified with the man- 
ner in which he spoke of his literary contemporaries, and even of those 
who were his declared foes. Aware of his being one of that celebrated 
critical clique, of which Schlegel and Novalis were confederates, and 
whose admiration of Catholic mysticism Tieck had abetted and advocated, 
I took care to avoid the dangerous whirlpool of polemics. His religious 
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prejudices, like those of Dr. Johnson, are incurable. They are displayed 
in an obvious hostility to the spirit of Protestantism, and may be said to 
be constitutional. This is, perhaps, the only blot in his character.” 


Tieck informed our author that there were at that time five 
periodicals published in the Saxon capital, the whole of which, 
however, are said to be of rather a tea-table character, and having 
very few pretensions to learning or philosophy. Even in Austria, 
in spite of a most rigorous and jealous censorship, literature exists 
and extends—a censorship so strict and oppressive, that we may 
well wonder how any writer can think of breathing his sentiments 
upon paper. First, there is the Office of Police, where there are 
censors appointed for every department of art, science, literature, 
politics and religion. If the work be political it is then sent to the 
Chancery Office; and if religious to the Consistorial Office. It is 
sent back again to the Office of Police, where it is again revised, 
and the passages that are permitted to be printed, and those to be 
condemned, are finally fixed upon; when, to crown the whole, it is 
necessary that the two individuals at the head of the censorshi 
append their permissive seal of imprimatur. We have the following 
account of Grillparzer, one of those sons of genius whose breathings 
it is impossible to smother. 

“ Yesterday, when passing through St. Stephen’s Platz, he was pointed 
out to me, and you cannot imagine how happy I was at the circumstance. 
I assure you I had all the wish in the world to run up and salute him, and 
to tell him how much I had been pleased with the representation of his 
‘ Ahnfrau,’ in the Prussian capital ; but just as I was about to follow and 
accost him, a friend stepped forward, and hurried him through a large 
gateway. I had time enough allowed, however, ‘ to take a slight map’ of 
him, as a friend of mine used jocularly to say ; and here it is :—Imagine, 
then, a pale, attenuated countenance encircled with dark hair; the features 
strongly marked; particularly the eye, which, in spite of a pair of spec- 
tacles, seemed to sparkle with intelligence; and a finely formed mouth, 
which, whether it were reality or imagination, I fancied bespoke the 
romantic sensibility that characterizes the fine feeling of his own creation 
—Bertha. Next, suppose this head placed on a pair of high shoulders, 
surmounting a tall spare figure,and you will be able to form some notion 
of the full-length portraiture of Franz Grillparzer. The author of the 
‘ Ahnfrau’ is, [ am told, about forty-one years of age, and his appearance 
does not belie it. As I gazed upon him, I could not help regretting that 
the fine sarcastic spirit which breathes in every line of the poetical diatribe 
that he wrote amid the ruins of Rome, should have been repressed or 
extinguished by the various deadening influences which must have en- 
compassed him since his return from the Eternal to the Imperial City.” 

At Augsburg our author paid his respects to Mr. Stegmann, the 
editor of the Aligemeine Zeitung, one of the best-known journals 
in Europe. Mr. Strang heard it repeatedly asserted, that the edition 
which is allowed to circulate freely in Germany is often very differ- 
ent from that which is prepared for Austria. It is the only politi- 
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eal journal of Germany which is allowed to find its way freely 
through that country, which is so jealous of liberal opinions. Mr. 
Stegmann has been editor of it ever since the year 1804. It may 
readily be supposed, therefore, that his knowledge must be of the most 
extensive character, and that his acquaintance, especially with political 
doctrines and parties, must be uncommon. To write on any subject 
that may occupy the mind of Europe at the time, one would sup- 
pose must be like his meat and drink to him, and as simple almost 
as the art of penmanship. 

We shall take our last extract from some particulars concerning 
Wolfgang Menzel, editor of the Litteratur-Blatt at Stuttgart, 
which, together with what we have previously cited from Mr. 
Strang’s work, testifies that it is one of no ordinary or passing In- 
terest and value, even although we have confined ourselves to a sin- 
gle department of the various information contained in its pages. 


“ Among the many living literary men of Germany, there are few that 
can be compared with Wolfgang Menzel; he excels in many branches of 
literature; but incriticism, he is accounted super-eminent. Among German 
critics, the Doctor has been fairly placed next to Lessing ; and that, you 
will allow, is saying a great deal. If Menzel had lived in the first half 
of the last century, I am persuaded he would have figured still more con- 
spicuously in the literary arena. But he was born so late as 1798; and 
when qualified to enter the lists, he found almost every department pre- 
occupied. Since the time of Lessing, ‘classical literature, and the 
history of literary criticism, has been partly cultivated with much more 
taste, and partly set aside as a subordinate pursuit, when put in contrast 
with the stirring questions of the day; and Menzel has not even endea- 
voured to withstand the claims of the moment, which called him away 
from that species of recondite research. He is peculiarly conversant 
with the chroniclers and poets of the middle ages; but instead of making 
them the object of distinct treatises or elaborate investigation, he has 
been content to receive the general impression which their works leave 
on the mind, and to range over the rich and variegated picture of men 
and manners, formed by their rude, but animated descriptions; from 
which he can draw the most characteristic traits, as occasion may require, 
either in conversation or in his writings. His ‘German History’ is a 
succession of what the French designate, Tableaux Vivans—a series of 
living portraits rather than a connected and regular narrative of facts. 

“In 1824, at the first festival held in Stuttgart, in honour of Schiller, 
Menzel wrote an eloquent speech in praise of that accomplished author, 
which was delivered by a friend, as he maintained that, being a stranger 
and unaccustomed to public speaking, the impression would be injured 
were he to speak it himself. At this meeting, where thousands congre- 
gated to celebrate the memory of their great countryman, the well known 
Baron Cotta, Schiller’s publisher, and warm personal friend, was among 
the listeners to the oration. Cotta inquired about its author, immediate- 
ly made his acquaintance, and in a few days it was settled that Menzel 
should undertake the editorship of the ‘ Litteratur-Blatt.’ It was a bold 
step, you must admit, for the publisher of Goethe's works thus to engage 
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his literary foe. Menzel set to work with his accustomed zeal, and with 
all the vigour and determination of one who was fully conscious that he 
had been called to the task of sweeping the Augean stable. He wielded 
his critical tomahawk with merciless skill and dexterity; and I have no 
doubt, that in many instances he was exceedingly unjust. But his rigour 
sprung from principle, and I believe that his motives were pure. His 
standing at this moment is very high. As a critic he is dreaded, but not 
more dreaded than respected. ‘The Doctor, who is a member of the 
Lower House of Wirtemberg, is, I am told, an excellent speaker. He has 
made a motion ‘on the repression of literary piracy,’ which attracted a 
good deal of attention at the time. In politics, his votes are on the /iberal 
side, and his parliamentary career has been spotless. 

“The appearance of Dr. Menzel, on a first look, reminded me much of 
our old acquaintance, Hazlitt, particularly in the form and expression of 
the face. He has the same broad brow—the same shape of the nose— 
and the same lambent eye that our English critic so strikingly possessed ; 
but in person, the superiority is on the side of the German critic, since 
he is considerably taller, and far more orderly in his gait and habiliments. 
His complexion has, however, much of the same bilious hue that charac- 
terized the author of ‘ Table Talk’—the natural result of a sedentary 
and studious life.” 





Arr. XIII.—An Account of the War in Portugal between Don Pedro 


and Don Miguel. By Apmirat Cuarurs Narizr. London: Boone. 
1836. 


Many of our modern warriors handle the pen as readily as the sword. 
They are perfect Cesars in this respect. Nay, those whose element 
is the wide waters, our jolly tars—who were wont to be ignorant of all 
such small work, or whoeschewed it as suited alone for lounging land- 
lubbers, and the civet-perfumed—of late years have furnished their 
quota of expert clerks, and disputed the field with men belonging to 
atamer service. But there is always about a sailor-author—unless 
long domiciled on terra firma, and a practised writer—an odour of 
tar, the gait of one whose steps are measured according to the tem- 
per of the rolling and boisterous sea; and to English readers this 
will always be acceptable, whether in oral or written narratives. 
The islanders are ever fond of listening to any thing that is cha- 
racteristic of the reckless fellows who inhabit the wooden walls. 
Hence the popularity of those tales which have been so numerous 
since the close of the last war, written by the sons of Neptune, in © 
which the tragi-comic life of our sailors have been forcibly pour- 
trayed, though in fictious.form ; nor, so long as these attempts are 
not overloaded with maritime slang of a common-place order, are 
British readers likely to grow fatigued with a man-of- war’s-man’s 
yarns. Upon the ground now indicated, though the present work 
had no other recommendations, it will be a favourite with narrative- 
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lovers. It is that of a sailor all over, speaking in his own natural 
and straight-forward manner. Not that it deals in unnecessary 
technicalities, or sea-faring slang, or affected abruptness. In fact, 
it is nothing better or cleverer in point of style, than the plain un- 
varnished language of one who has been much at sea; who has long 
associated with persons of his own rank in his particular service ; 
and who has not had the trouble of carrying thither with him at 
first any burdensome load of learning. But, in spirit and in keep- 
ing, from beginning to end, ‘“‘ Admiral Napier’s War in Portugal” is 
the happiest picture we could conceive of the hero of the battle off 
St. Vincent, fought 5th July, 1833—its especial excellence consist- 
ing in a regardless bluntness of manner and language that is quite 
admirable and delightful. 

The war, which forms the subject of these volumes, it must be 
confessed, is not now calculated deeply to interest the people of Eng- 
land. So many accounts of it have already been published, and so 
callous was the mass of the people of this country about the suc- 
cess of the rival brothers, excepting in so far as the cause of popu- 
Jar government was at stake between them, that at this hour no 
new history of the conflict is likely to excite much concern, nor com- 
municate much that is novel. At the same time, our gallant author 
presents not only a very satisfactcry account of the whole war in 
— but a minute detail of those operations which came imme- 

iately under his own observation ; and in doing so he faithfully, we 
believe, redeems the pledge which he volunteers in his laconic pre- 
face, when he says, he praises and blames without favour or affec- 
tion, according as truth and justice may require. He then adds, in 
his characteristic manner, “‘ I am not accustomed to write histories 
or prefaces, therefore the less I say the better—the reader may 
Judge for himself :” and so we shall enable our readers pretty soon 
to do. 

The author commences with the state of Portugal after the de- 
cease of Don John; and without striving to dip deep into intrigues 
and politics, he rapidly outlines the progress of affairs till the arrival 
of Don Pedro in the Western Islands, and his assumption of the 
regency in behalf of his daughter. Whenever the Admiral comes 
across an event or a name, he with the most perfect frankness and 
confidence expresses his opinion regarding the same. He seems 
always, too, to have been ready with his advice, and fearless in com- 
municating it, whether to royalty or to the meanest subject of the 
kingdom. Of M. Mendizabal, who was charged with the financial 
arrangements, he, for example, says, ‘‘ Few men possessed more 
talents for raising money than this active-minded individual, and 
few men knew less how to take care of it, or were more liable to be 
imposed upon by the numerous agents he was obliged to employ.” 
He adds, that the very natuxe of the service required the assistance 
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of charlatans and intrigiérs, who distinguished themselves by the 
honourable naine of friends to the cause ; and in this capacity they 
risked much and robbed iidre. Indeed, according to the Admiral’s 
statements, incapacity, intrigues, and deceit, were constantly in ope- 
ration among the heads of the variotis departments of public service, 
both on the part of the Pedroites and Miguelites ; although, it ap- 
pears, that the latter generally out-heroded the former. It would 
also appear from these pages, that the cause of the Queen was fre- 
quently in the greatest jeopardy, and all but lost, through mis- 
management, dildtoriness, or an unwillingness, on the part of the 
Portuguese, to treat honestly or considerately the auxiliaries. The 
character of Don Pedro, however, stands very fair, according to our 
author’s testimony, and rises in our estimation; and not the less 
so, that his téstiony is not ofa thick and thin description, as the 
Admiral would word it, but moderate and reasonable. He speaks 
of Pedro’s unabated activity in high terms :—‘‘ He was regent, ge- 
neral, and admiral ; sometimes he did good and sometimes harm ; 
but ke knew his countrymen, and had it not been for his activity, 
the expedition never would have left the Islands.” 

~ We learn that Pedro’s advisers had greatly misled him with re- 
gard to the kind of reception he was to expect on landing in Portu- 
gal; for instead of the people opening their arms for him, as had 
been given out, “Viva Don Miguel!” ‘ Viva el Re Assoluto !” 
were the prevalent sounds uttered. But we shall go forward to that 
part of the narrative where the author won his chief honours, and 
which will hand down his name to latest posterity, or so long as 
Britain’s naval history is read. And here it is right to observe, that 
his defence and eulogy of Sartorius is not more deserved than hearty, 
declaring that though the Portuguese government have endeavoured 
to persuade the world that the Admiral was a traitor to the cause 
he served, had he acted in any other manner than he did, the 
squadron would have been lost. He even advertised Sartorius of the 


intrigues set ‘a-foot to entangle and misuse him, and of the offer 


made him (Napier) of the command of the squadron. Ere accept- 
ing of that command, he also insisted that certain terms should be 
agreed to, as a guarantee for his own independence, for the welfare 
of his people, and for the more rapid accomplishment of the great 
object in view, which, however, in spite of his decision of character, 
indispensable servicés, and great achievements, he had extreme diffi- 
culty in getting fulfilled. 

An expedition to the Algarves having been planned in London, 
by some of the friends of the young Queen and her cause, our author 
sailed for Oporto, where Don Pedro and his government were sta- 
tioned, td take charge of it. The scheme, however, had been kept 
so much a secret, that the Emperor seems not to have been, on the 
author’s arrival, aware of it. The following is an account of the 
manner in which Don Pedro first received the future admiral. 
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We had all calculated on a warm-reception from the Emperor, and 
the Duke of Palmella had proposed te proceed at once to the palace, which 
I objected to, not being exactly in a costume to appear before royalty, 
having suffered much from a nervous affection of the face, and my head 
being wrapped upin flannel, like a respectable old lady. The Marquis of 
Loulé conducted us to the palace, and ushered in the Duke of Palmella, 
who soon returned, not well pleased at the very cold reception he met 
with. I came next, and was received at the door of the apartment by the 
Emperor, who stood with his hands behind him, looking very angry,and 
speaking as roughly as he looked. Not being accustomed to such com- 
pany, I began to consider whether this was an uncivilor only an imperial 
manner of receiving a person who had come out to render him a service. 
My meditations were soon disturbed by his Majesty, in rather a brusque 
manner, asking me if I wished an expedition immediately; to which I 
replied, I had come out fur the express purpose. He then referred me to 
Marshal Solignac, and dismissed me rather abruptly, My interview with 
the marshal was not much more satisfactory; when I shewed him the 
letter of the late minister of marine about an expedition of six thousand 
men, he at once told me it was out of the question, as he had not more 
than six thousand bayonets altogether, and he invited me to accompany 
him next morning to the Emperor, which I declined unless expressly sent 
for. I added that I felt much hurt at the reception I had met with, and 
if something was not immediately decided upon, I should return iene 
Jand forthwith; and this I communicated to all my Terceira friends, 
During the course of the day we found out that some evil-disposed per- 
sons had put it into Don Pedro’s head that we had brought the expedition 
out to displace him; for which reason it had been got up secretly, with- 
out communicating with his government. The latter part of this was 
quite true, and the reason plain—secrecy was necessary; and that word 
was nowhere to be found in the Portuguese dictionary at Oporto. Next 
morning I accompanied the Marshal to the Emperor, at his particular 
request,and was most graciously received ; he had got the better of his 
—— and I suppose had been told that I was not satisfied the day 

ore. 

“T told him at once the view I took of his situation, that he had no 
choice but to lay down his arms or take a decisive step; the shortest was 
to force the Tagus, if we could get a good breeze at night, and land in 
Black Horse Square or close to Lisbon, make a rapid march on the capital 
or send a force to the south; the three different plans being subject to the 
troops he could spare. I recommended him at once to commence the 
embarkation of troops, which was difficult and required time, and pressed 
upon him the necessity of dispatch, as the Miguelite fleet were fitting out 
in great force, and would, if ready, check all our operations. The inter- 
view, however, ended without any determination; the Emperor and the 
marshal would consider. The delay caused considerable discontent amon 
the general officers, and they were anxious to go to the Emperor, ap 
request him to put Palmella at the head of the administration, and go to 
work at once. Palmella, however, thought it advisable to wait, being of 
opinion that the ministry would fall from their own weakness, but in this 


he was mistaken.”’—vol. i, pp. 158—161. 
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It was not long before a council of war was held upon the pro- 
posed measures, when the Emperor had four questions prepared 
for discussion, as tothe practicability of attacking Lisbon, or whether 
it was not more advisable to assail some distant point of the king- 
dom. Our author, though he was so ill as to be hardly able to 
speak one word, had an opinion ready in writing, which was in these 
terms :— 


‘That the Emperor was placed in a critical position, and nothing but 
an immediate and decisive step could save him. ‘The squadron of Don 
Miguel was to be ready by the 20th, consisting of two line-of-battle ships, 
a fifty-gun ship, a fifty-gun frigate, and five orsix corvettes and brigs; he 
had three frigates, one corvette, and one brig to oppose them. Should 
they come out before we sailed, and beat his squadron, he must lay down 
his arms; if we beat them, we should probably be too much disabled to 
undertake an expedition, and he must still lay down his arms. Should 
the battle be a drawn one, we had no place to refit; they would return to 
Lisbon, refit, and blockade him, and he must eventually submit. I there- 
fore advised him to contract his lines, give upthe Foz and the communi- 
cation, and defend Oporto, which was provisioned for three months— 
embark all the men he could spare, and make a dash on Lisbon; if we 
succeeded, Don Miguel’s game was up, and his troops in Oporto deliver- 
ed; if he failed, the Oporto troops must share the fate of the Lisbon 
division.””—vol. i, pp..165, 166. 


A dea! of indecision and vacillation characterised the Emperor’s 
conduct at this period of his enterprise. His situation was most 
critical, and his advisers incapable or divided among themselves. It 
seems at least clear, that some of these wise-acres had no desire 
that the war should be speedily brought to a close, or that our 
author’s style of making a dash at once, should be patronised. In 
the meanwhile, Napier had not taken full possession of his command, 
before discovering that he was not to repose on a bed of roses. One 
hundred of the best men of the squadron accompanied Sartorius to 
England. Mixed, undisciplined, and disorderly crews manned the 
ships, which were badly furnished in every species of stores ; they 
had hardly a boat that could swim, and could not average two anchors 
and cables for each ship. 

It having been determined that an expedition consisting of two 
thousand six hundred and seventy-two soldiers, conducted by crews 
amounting to about one thousand men and officers, should proceed 
to the south, Napier issued a sailor-like order, which had soon to 
be followed by remonstrances not less pithy. 


‘On taking command of the squadron of Her Most Faithful Majesty, 
I feel proud in associating myself with so many gallant officers and men, 
who have already su nobly distinguished themselves in the cause of free- 
dom and the Queen. 

“* The squadron must have seen that a large force of steam-boats are 
now here to co-operate with them. Should the enemy put to sea, you 
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will know what to do with them; should they remain in port, attacks will 
be made on various parts of the coast, and a general rising of the people 
against usurpation and tyranny is anticipated. My lads! we have bat- 
tles to fight, and great exertions to make—preserve discipline and look - 
up to your officers, and we shallsucceed. The eyes of all Europe are on you 
—your coutrymen, aye, and countrywomen also, are longing to welcome 
you to England; and when the battle is won, and you return to your na- 
tive homes, you will be hailed as men who rescued suffering Portugal from 
tyranny and oppression.’ 

«The steam-boats were ordered on shore to receive the troops, and 
boats sent to assist in towing them off ; we received, however, only one 
cask of water and five soldiers. Next morning I telegraphed—* That 
was not the manner to gain the cause of the Queen,’ and suspecting that 
there were dissensions between the government and the marshal, I again 
telegraphed—‘ Are soldiers coming off or not? I shall act accordingly ’— 
and I wrote to say that if troops were not immediately embarked, I should 
haul down my flag, and return to England forthwith. I had been most 
explicit with the minister, and I knew, from the vacillation and intrigues 
that were going on, that nothing but taking a high tone would put an 
end to them.”’—vol. 1, pp. 174, 175. 

This is a sample of the author’s manner and spirit, and sufficient 
to show that he was not to be trifled with. From the first it also 
must have been evident to his friends and opponents that he was 
not a person who would countenance delay. The difficulties which 
attended the embarkation of the troops, the taking in of water and 
stores, were unusually formidable. It is even astonishing that the 
expedition ever got away from Oporto, considering the want of ar- 
rangement, and of activity on the part of the land authorities. As 
to water, it seemed, to use the author’s idea, that they thought it 
was freely and amply supplied alongside, so heedless were they 
in furnishing this necessary of life. Day after day, and hour 
after hour, telegraphs were made for water, and at last—‘*‘ Tell the 
Emperor if water is not sent off, the expedition will fail. This had 
the desired effect ; but really when the reader reflects on all the 
disadvantages to which the squadron and its commanders were put, 
he may well say with the author, “ that Providence most singularly 
assisted the Queen’s cause.” 

We must now snatch a few separate passages from his straight- 
forward account of his great victory, merely to show how he treats 
it, and to let him be the historian of his own anxieties on such an 


appalling occasion. 

‘‘A eight o’clock on the morning of the 3rd of July, the officers of the 
watch reported two sail, then three, then four, and so on till they counted 
nine. 1 was surprised, and, as Sir Richard Strachan said, delighted: but 
the delight was accompanied with a dissagreeable sort of feeling, just re- 
sembling the sensation of your heart coming up into your mouth, and re- 
quiring a tolerable gulp to keep itdown. We were standing on the star- 
board tack under courses and top-gallant-sails; the enemy were on the 
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larboard, broad on the lee-bow under their top-sails ; one alone, which we 
took for the fifty-gun ship, had her courses and top-gallant-sails set, and 
sailed bad. It was a majestic sight, and I turned the hands up to show 
.the crews how well they looked, and to exhort them to pay attention to the 
management of their guns as the surest means of success. I had never 
been in a general action, and although delighted at the prospect before me, 
I could not but feel appalled at their great superiority, and the magnitude 
of the enterprize I was abvuut to undertake. 

‘* There was a good deal of impatience manifested by the crews to come 
to blows, and they expressed their concern that this might be delayed 
some time longer, or entirely given up. I instructed the different captains 
to assure them, that the moment a favourable opportunity offered, they 
should have their fighting propensities indulged to the fullest extent, and 
recommended them to profit by the delay in improving the men in the gun- 
exercise, particularly fighting both sides, and working the alternate guns. 
Both squadrons wanted practice, and although we necessarily improved, it 
was natural to expect the enemy would improve also. They showed no 
disposition to bring us to action; we dared risk nothing till the weather 
became sufficiently fine to make one desperate effort to save Portugal or 
lose the cause. There was no medium: all must be gained, or all lost. A 
partial action could only prolong for a few weeks the fate of Oporto and 
the division in the Algarves. A victory might save both; a defeat would 
end the civil war at once. I was very anxious to draw the enemy under 
the land, but this they avoided ; and I became apprehensive that a convoy 
might have sailed from Lisbon with troops to take the Duke of Terceira in 
the rear; at the same time the enemy wished to draw me to sea and thus 
leave the coast open. This is what ought to have been done, and for that 
very reason it was not; and more experience showed me that the war mi- 
nisters of both parties were only gifted with the talent of actingwrong, and 
in this the Miguelites had the advantage. 

‘‘The enemy kept their line close, and reserved their fire till well within 
musket-shot; the frigate then threw out a signal, which we concluded was 
for permission to fire ; the moment was critical, and we all felt it. 

‘“‘ The coinmodore’s answer was hardly at the mast-head ere the frigate 
opened her broadside, which was instantaneously followed by the whole 
squadron, with the exception of the Don John, whose stern and quarter 
runs coull only bear. Poor Rainha! I looked up, and expected to see 
every mast tottering; but the cherub was sitting aloft, and notwithstand- 
ing the most tremendous fire I ever witnessed, which made the sea bubble 
hke a boiling cauldron round her, the smoke, clearing away, discovered to 
the astonished Miguelites the Rainha proudly floating on the waters of 
Nelson and St. Vincent, with her masts erect, her rigging and sails only 
showing the fiery ordeal she had gone through. 

“‘T had not intended to board, having enough to do to look after the 
squadron ; but the excitement was too great, and I found myself, without 
hard'y knowing it, on the enemy’s forecastle, supported by one or two of- 
ficers. There I paused, till several men jumping on board, we rushed aft 
with a loud cheer, and either passed through or drove a party drawn up on 
the break of the quarter-deck. At this moment I received a severe blow 
from a crow-bar, the owner of which did not escape unscathed, and poor 
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Macdonough fell at my side by a musket-ball ; Barradas, the captain of 
the ship, came across me, wounded in the face, and fighting like a tiger. 
He was a brave man: I saved his life. The second cabenia came nekt “atld 
made so good-natured a cut at me that I had not heart to hurt him: “He 


also was spared. Barradas took up arms again, and was finally killed in 
the cabin.” —pp. 191—202, 


It is needless to follow the narrative of this glorious action farther ; 
but it cannot escape the observation of any one, that our brave 
author made good his dash. To those detractors who have said 
that the opposing fleet was bought, he answers, that they were 
bought, “ but by the same coin that Earl St. Vincent bought the 
Spanish fleet, viz. British powder, British shot, and British steel, 
wielded by the hands of British officers and seamen, with the dis- 
advantages of a long peace, an ill-found and ill-disciplined squadron, 
and many of the officers totally unacquainted with naval habits and 
discipline.” Deserved praise is also bestowed on the Portuguese 
who were in the fleet. 

Honours were now showered down upon the navalhero. He had 
repeated opportunities of meeting the members of the Imperial 
family. He dined with them as if invited to partake of royal pot- 
luck, and had the Emperor’s permission always to speak openly to 
him, who declared he would do the same in return. He even re- 
peatedly assured the Admiral that he gave himcredit for placing his 
daughter upon the throne of Portugal. Nor was the permission allowed 
to pass unimproved, so long as Don Pedro eae to pay regard to 
the opinions or remonstrances of the author. The ministers of the 
Queen’s government werestill more freely addressed, for the Admiral 
not only held the office of major-general at the naval arsenal at 
Lisbon, but did signal land service in various parts of the kingdom 
at different times. On one of these occasions, before quitting the 
city, he had appointed an adjutant to act in his absence, who was 
soon after removed by the minister of marine, which called forth the 
following letter. 


“ Before the Walls of Valencia, April 3, 1834. 

“ Srr—I learn, with equal surprise and disgust, that two days after I 
left Lisbon, to do all in my power to forward the cause of the Queen, 
your Excellency appointed another Acting Inspector, and superseded Cap- 
tain Cunha, whom I appointed. “ 

‘I am sorry to be obliged to tell your Excellency that you have broken 
your word to me, and put me in a false position; and after the letter I 
had the honour of writing to you, unless you wished to disgust me this 
never would have been done. Your Excellency cannot be a judge of the 
proper persons to assist me in regenerating the Portuguese navy. I make 
appointments from merit; while a parcel of rascally intriguing clerks, 
who surround your Excellency, impose on your good nature. Who ought 
to be your adviser, the major-general or an intriguing clesk? , mmon 
gense, and a desire to. serve the Queen ought to point out to your Excel. 
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lency that I am the fit person to give you advice. After the services I 
have performed, and am still performing, I expected a different treatment, 
and I am sorry to observe that it appears to me to be done on purpose. 

“ T remark that any thing that tends to disgust me is done immediately, 
there is no delay in your Excellency’s office; while at the same time any 
thing I propose for the good: of the service reposes quietly in your port- 
folio for months; this state of matters cannot continue. I will not sub- 
mit to affronts, and the Government shall either change the system or dis- 
miss me; and I shall return to England to justify the prophecies of my 
friends, that I have been serving an ungrateful country. 

‘I have heard of the intrigues of Don Miguel’s Government, which lost 
him his throne; but, by my soul, they never could have exceeded the un- 
worthy intrigues of the existing one. 

“I feel strongly, and I write strongly, and I do not mean this to be a 
private letter; your Excellency is quite at liberty to show it to the Em- 
peror, and, if you do not, I will. The moment I have reduced this place, 
I shall return to Lisbon. I shall do my duty, because a sense of honour 
makes me; but, unless I have a most ample apology, I shall call upon the 
Government to fulfil their engagements, and I will retire; and when this 
crisis arrives, your Excellency will also get rid of all my officers. 

** T have the houour to be 
* Your Excellency’s obedient servant, 
| « Caps St. Vincent.” 


This letter had its desired effect. One example more of the Ad- 
miral’s decision and peremptory tone, may be taken from his letter 
to the Commanding officer of Caminha, a strong-walled town, which 
was immediately given up. “ Sir, I have surprised Caminha ; you 
cannot be succoured. If you surrender, you shall be well received 
and retain your rank ; if you do not, I will storm the fort, and put 
you and your garrison to the sword.” 

From the extracts introduced into our pages from these volumes, the 
author’s character as a man of plain, straight-forward, and consistent 
principles, is no less conspicuous and honourable to the nation to 
which he belongs, than has his volunteered valour been to the in- 
dependence of Portugal. 








Art. XIV.—The Court and Camp of Don Carlos. By Micaare. Burke 
| Honan. London: Macrone. 1836. 


Our readers may remember, that several months ago there was 
some discussion in the public prints concerning an English gentle- 
man who was expelled from Madrid and from Spain, for the alleged 
offence of making himself too busyin behalf of Don Carlos, as 
a correspondent of one of the most widely circulated of the London 
Morning Papers. Mr. Honan is that gentleman, who has in the 
present volume brought into a collected form the materials which 
disjointedly and periodically appeared in the Herald; filling up, of 
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course, insterstices, smoothing down rough orsharpcorners, and giving 
a more laboured dress to such parts, as he at his greater leisure has 
judged susceptible of improvement. He, however, in strong terms, 
professes to be an impartial and faithful narrator of what fell under 
his own observation, and to have limited his descriptions to those 
circumstances of which he was a personal witness. He assures us, 
besides, that he had no personal objects to serve, and therefore that 
he may be presumed to have told the truth and nothing but the 
truth. Now, though we are not entitled to question the author’s 
belief in his own purity of motive and honesty of details, a convic- 
tion does remain on our minds, after perusing his volume, that he 
has not been able to lay aside certain strong prepossessions, and 
that he is not conscious how palpably these appear to colour his 

ges. There is an animus manifest to us in every paragraph, 
whether pathos, humour, or ridicule be employed—all of which he 
wields with considerable power—which exaggerates the character 
and condition of the Carlists, as much as it tends to disparage un- 
duly the cause and the successes of the Christinos. We do not go the 
length of charging the writer with falsehoods ; but while he declares 
that he has told the truth and nothing but the truth, it seems to us 
to shew his caution and prudence, that he has not laid claim to the 
honour of telling the whule truth; and every one knows how mis- 
leading a statement may become, when only a part is told, and when 
all the portions of that part are coloured or disposed of by an artist 
or writer who has materials to handle of opposite natures, to one of 
which, however, he has as hearty a leaning as his dislike is to the 
other. Indeed Mr. Honan, we think, would have displayed more 
coolness and strength of mind than fall to the share of ordinary 
men, had he got up this volume with perfect candour and exemplary 
impartiality. For, was not he to become the correspondent of a 
Tory journal, on a most interesting and disputable point of British 
policy, and of foreign politics ? and was he not obliged to stop short 
in his occupation, by what seems to us to have been an arbitrary 
and harsh exertion of power—put forth too, by the very party to 
which he was previously unfavourable ? Whatever may be his own 
convictions and self-satisfaction, in regard to his fidelity as a his- 
torian, we look upon Mr. Honan as a man of such a temperament 
that he might as well, when in a lowering and frothing passion, ex- 
claim, “ that I am quite cool,” as to assert that he can speak of 
his opponents in opinion and conduct, with moderation, such as.a 
neutral witness might do, or with apparent insensibility .to- the 
wrong done his judgment or his privileges. | 

It is no easy affair to get at a true and honestly painted view of 
the present condition of Spain. We have within these twelve- 
months read a variety of works regarding the civil war that is now 
devastating and depopulating that fine country and nation ;. and the 
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daily papers are never without their columns of authentic news 
from the disturbed provinces of the Peninsula, and from the pest 
authorities at the seat of the respective governments. But so long 
as these accounts are either violently in favour of the one party or 
the other, and so long as there is no mediate view of the questions 
and parties at issue, we may without any describable loss pass over 
such exaggerated statements, and wherever any other kind of in- 
formation is to he obtained, prefer pouncing upon it, for the edifica- 
tion of our readers. This is the course at least which we princi- 
pally purpose to take with our present special pleader. 

But as a specimen of the author’s animus, whether when senti- 
mentally serious, or sarcastically severe, we gather for our readers 
a few sentences which may very well be contrasted, and where one 
could hardly conceive how a faithful narrator, nay, how a deliberate 
and undisguised partisan, could have shown his partialities. Mr. 
Honan is at Bayonne, and visits the grave-yard where a number 
of the British are buried, who fell in the sortie from the citadel, on 
the 14th of April, 1814. 


* Without affecting to be sentimental, I know nothing, abroad, which 
more forcibly recalls home to the mind of the traveller, than the tomb- 
stone of a departed countryman; and I stood an hour over these cold 
memorials of the past, thinking of the fate of these gallant men, born some 
to high fortune, thus fallen before their time, and imagining in what part 
of the world, removed from the wife of my love, and the children of my 
heart, I should find a final rest, perhaps without a record of my name, or 
a friend to breathe a sigh to my memory. Can man carve out his own 
destiny ? or why is it that we are made the sport of fortune, and, with 
every reluctance to embrace a particular course of life, that we are com- 
pelled to pursue it? Driven about the world against my will—separated, 
often for many months, from those I love, and who exist only to love me 
—it is when I visit the tombs of Englishmen, in foreign climes, that I 
‘feel there is perhaps a more cruel pang reserved for them and me; and 
that is, to have my bones laid in some remote spot, on which their tears 
can never fall, nor over which their prayers can ne’er be heard.” —pp. 


2), 22. 


But immediately after the conclusion of the paragraph from which 
the above laboured piece of sentiment is extracted, we have the 
following sentence—* Having heard, while I was at Bayonne, that 
the Carlists were about to attack the tete-de-pont of the Bidassoa, 
‘where the refugee Christinos of Saint Sebastian had for some time 
entrenched themselves, and professed rather to be buried in the 
ruins than surrender, I went down to see some of their fine speeches 
set to action.” Now, were none of the English to be found at this 
time in St. Sebastian ?—or were they unworthy of their country- 
man’s sympathy? Before this volume was printed, had none of t 
British watered the soil of St. Sebastian with their bloed ?—are there 
no heaps of graves in that vicinity now, that should draw from our 
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pathetic author’s eyes a sentimental tear, or from his heart a throb 
of admiration? Oh no—they were not gentlemen, and persons of 
high lineage, like the officers of the Coldstream Guards, whose 
burial-ground called forth the especial grief of Mr. Honan ; neither 
did they follow a Tory captain, nor fight in a Conservative cause. 
Therefore we have in an after Chapter this sneering notice most 
heartily given—“ We started on our third day’s pilgrimage, and, 
after,two hours’ ride, came in sight of the village of Hernani and 
the heights of Santa Barbara, rendered lately remarkable for the 
threshing which the English auxiliaries received in their first sortie 
from St. Sebastian.” After these specimens, (and many of a like 
tendency might be quoted,) we would not give a fig for the author’s 
fine sentiments, however elegant and melting they might otherwise 
appear, seeing that they are not unlike what might be expected from 
a mercenary or servile writer who is paid for every sentence he in- 
dites for a party newspaper. 
In regard to the author’s political tendencies and unseemly in- 
-congruities of brotherly and patriotic feelings, we may farther re- 
mark, that nonoticewhateveris taken, after this congratulatory notice, 
of the threshing of his countrymen—of a later threshing, in which 
these said auxiliaries performed a signal part, retaliating with com- 
ound interest upon their enemies. To be sure, the date of Mr. 
Fonan’s Tour, which commenced in the month of December, and 
concluded in March last, did not bring his visit to St. Sebastian 
down to the triumphant exploit to which we refer. But we think that 
a writer whose principles were rightly constructed, and whose feel- 
ings were in the right place, whatever might be his private opinions, 
should have found room in the history of later events, for bestow- 
ing one balancing memorandum to be placed opposite the recorded 
threshing, and a single tribute-tear to the brave of his native land, 
whether they were mistaken or not about the merits of the cause for 
which they fought, bled, and fell, even within the localities describ- 
ed. Just hear how, instead of the course which we think would 


have been most natural, he dilates about the first sortie of the Eng- 
lish auxiliaries from St. Sebastian. 


‘‘ It was no reconnoissance, for there was nothing to reconnoitre, Her- 
nani not being fortified, and every stone of it being known to El Paster 
and the Queen’s officers; nor was the sortie made for the purpose of dis- 
lodging the Carlists from a fort or post which annoyed thecity ; and those 
positions from which the Carlists were dislodged so gloriously, accordi 
to the Queen’s bulletin, were nothing more than advanced posts of about 
fifty men, which were of course called in when an enemy came out in 
force. It is to be regretted, as Englishmen have joined the Queen’s 
army, that exaggerated accounts should be published of what they do, as 
we shall get laughed-at as well as beaten; and every military man at the 
clubs will ridicule the vain boast, uf having driven the Carlists from two 
successive positions, when the plain fact was, that the outposts weredrawn 
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in according to the practice of every battle, from that of the frogs and 
mice, to that of Waterloo. I should like to find in any of the Duke of 
Wellington’s dispatches, that he claimed a victory because an outpost of 
the French retired on the main body, particularly if it had been his fortune 

which, thank Heaven! it was not) to have been beaten and to have run 
rom an enemy he despised.””—pp. 72, 73. 

Enough has been quoted to show the spirit and tendencies of the 
author on the present position of Spain, and of the parties that dis- 
tract her. One citation more will illustrate something of his king- 
loving feelings ; for Mr. Honan delights to celebrate the freaks of 
royal condescension, and in truth is an admirer of gallant lords and 
ladies bright, with ever a sprig of aristocracy in our land. Here is 
an account of a visit to him whom some call a Pretender, and others 


the King of Spain. 


‘*] found the Prince standing near a table covered with papers; and 
to those who knew his amiability of manner, and the natural sweetness 
of his disposition, it is not necessary for me to say that I was most kindly 
received. He hoped that my friends and I had been well treated on our 
journey, as it was his wish that Englishmen should meet every accommo- 
dation and facility, because he looked upon us as friends, by whom he had 
been protected in the moment of difficulty; and he assured me that orders 
should be given to open every source of information to. us, as his only 
desire was, that the truth and the whole truth should be made known, 
He considered his claims founded in justice, and supported by the voice 
of the people; and as success had attended all his efforts since his arrival 
in the provinces, he had nothing to conceal, and our investigation would 
render him good, not harm; as it was only by honourable and unprejudiced 
men visiting his army, that the tales which had been circulated to his in- 
jury could be refuted. 

* Don Carlos then did me the honour to remember having seen me at 
Madrid, and, with a quiet smile, hoped soon to repeat that pleasure. [ 
retired as soon as the Infante ceased to speak ; and he bade me farewell 
in a most affectionate tone, repeating that orders should be given to 
facilitate my views in every respect. 

«« Don Carlos wore a plain blue frock-coat; and it was his wish that 
every one should be presented to him without ceremony, as his good sense 
told him that the forms of the Madrid court would be out of place at Onate, 
and in the midst of a campaign. He was looking thinner than when I 
saw him before, and fatigue and care had evidently put furrows in his 
cheeks ; but his countenance was as usual—full of benevolence, and though 
not a handsome man, his dark full eye gave expression to his face; and 
the sweetness of his voice, and the gentleness of his manners, surprised 

ou into loving him, whatever were your opinions as to his political rights. 

** Don Carlos’s character is but little understood in England; and it is 
strange to find a prejudice there against him, when he possesses every 
quality which we prize, and consider indispensable in men of elevated 
station. He is just, humane, and generous, and so great a lover of truth, 
that he has never been known to break his word, or allow an equivocation 
in his presence. He was the only member of the royal family at Madrid 
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who paid debts, or preserved regularity in the household. The weekly 
bills were paid with the same exactness as in an English family; and 
while all the other inhabitants of the palace, to whom tradesmen applied 
in vain, indulged in dissipation, and disregarded increased expense, his 
system was so thoroughly maintained, that though he left Madrid for 
Lisbon at a few days’ notice, not a shilling remained unsettled.”—pp. 114 
—117. 

Among the statements favourable to the cause and the character 
of Don Carlos and of his followers, the author frequently makes 
mention of the sights which he witnessed towards the close of the 
year ; of the abundant harvest which had been gathered in ; of the 
extent of field culture, and of the plenty that prevailed among the 
Basque people. As he seems to be a bit of a gourmand, we are also 
happy to find him constantly paying compliments about the variety 
and amount of good and dainty things set before him, in most 
places which he visited where the Carlists lived and ruled. The 
following is a description of a universal dish in Spain, called a 
Puchero, which they say is more solid than roast beef, and more 
refined than a Strasburg Paté. 


‘First, then, into an earthen pipkin are to be poured, at seven or eight 
o’clock in the morning, a quantity of white beans, called garvansos, a 
pound or two of lean beef, half a pound of bacon, a quarter of a pound of 
reeking sausage, a piece of garlic, a couple of fowls, some green long 
beans, with a quantum sufficit of water; and these are to stew at a slow 
fire until three o’clock, when the whole family are to be served, first with 
the soup, and then with the meat and vegetables; and I believe a greasier 
mess never graced the festive board; and he that has once eaten it, will 
wonder at the national taste, that prefers it to all other food, and declares 
that a dinner is not tolerable without it. All families in Spain, from the 
highest to the humblest, dine on puchero every day in the year; except 
that, on féte-days, in rich families, another horror, called an estofado, or 
a piece of beef stewed in garlic, is supéradded ; but the stranger will in 
vain try to approach the last; and it is not till sharp necessity compels 
him, that he can venture it within his lips. This was the dish which my 
Spanish friends declared was preferable to all the excellent preparations 
our dinner afforded. AndI suppose we should never have heard the end 
of its merits, if a pie had not been placed on the table; and they all 
opened at once, like dogs in full cry, at the pastel and the pastelleros ; 
which latter is a sobriquet given to Martinos de la Rosa and his party 
their politics being, as they say, thinner than a baker’s crust.”—pp. 15, 16. 


The writer says that the Spaniards are in general the most amia- 
ble people in the world ; that no one ever passes another on ‘the 
road without wishing him good day, and without lifting his hat to 
those of better appearance. But he confesses that a harsher ‘tone 
prevailsin Navarre. It would appear, however, that there is a great 
deal of display and bombast which amount to nothing after all, 
when brought to action, in the language and conversation of the 
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Spaniards. Mr. Honan also declares, that he never knew one of 
them, even the most constitutional in theory, who was not a despot 
in practice ; which is bringing their character down a peg, and by 
wholesale. He adds, that he never was acquainted with one, who, 
though an enthusiast for the liberty of the person, did not adopt 
any other mode of silencing his antagonist, than by the process of 
regular law. Even though a professed admirer of the trial by jury, 
a Spaniard will think of no “ other mode of determining the guilt 
or innocence of a rival, than by ordering him to be shot, often with- 
out trial, and never with a fair one.” But, would he extend this 
charge to the ladies as well as the gentlemen? We rather think 
not, from the admiration which he expresses so often for the dears. 
For instance, in the café at Onate we are introduced to the mistress 
of it, who is described as beautiful both in face and person ; her 
manners being excellent, and according to report, her character 
without blemish. It must have raised our countrymens’ admiration 
of her too, when they learned that she entertained a partiality for 
the English over the French, because they were a “‘ more respect- 
able people.” We can therefore sympathize with the author on the 
following flattering delineation, suggested as it was by the beauty 
and the graces of the mistress of the café. 

“This young woman was a good specimen of the Spanish female 
character, and of the equality that prevails among them, from the gran- 
dee to the peasant; she was composed in manner, and ready in reply, 
and listened to a compliment with as much ease as if bred in the paiace: 
and her education was the same as if such had been her lot—it being 
confined, even in the best families, to a little embroidery and music, and 
a very little reading and writing. It is astonishing with what a slight 
stock of accomplishments a Madrid lady sets up in the world, and how 
admirably they can sustain conversation and inveigle hearts. A fan is 
her alphabet, and a mantilla her dictionary; and with these she can 
speak all the languages in Europe; at least, I defy any man, from Arch- 
angel to Naples, not to understand her. The first lesson she receives is 
in the art of pleasing, and the first example she sees in her mamma, is, 
how a lover is to be caught and managed. Nature teaches her the rest; 
and she sets up, at the age of sixteen, an accomplished coquette, and soon 
picks out a husband and a lover.”’—pp. 221, 222. 


We find, even among the lords of the creation belonging to the 
Spanish soil, an order of men who are deservedly and discrimina- 
tively eulogised. 

“The gentleman who took su much trouble to please us was the parish 
priest of a neighbouring village, and he told me that when Rodil carried 
fire and flame through the country, he and all his friends of the district 
fled to the mountains, and remained there, often under great suffering, 
until the despoiler went his way. The parish clergymen of Spain are a 
class altogether distinct from the monks and friars, and they are a publie 
benefit, while the others are a nuisance; and every stranger travelling 
through the country, who finds himself in difficulty, should apply to them, 
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as he nay be cértain tu be well received and assisted. Their stipened is 


miserable, séldom exceeding one hundted pounds sterling a year; but 


their management is so goud that their houses are the most comfortable 


and orderly in the villages; and the French officers I met with informéd 
me that they always made it a point to secure a billet on the curé, éertain 
of finding a good bed and good food.’—p; 249. 


The author learned that the celebrated Maid of Saragossa was 
still alive, and that she received a daily pension which was equal to 
one shilling and three pence of our money. Thus, the contrast be- 
tween romance and reality is impressively taught. Fifteen pence a 
day to the heroine of novels and dramas, and whose fame at one 
time réesounded through Europe, is no proud boast, or wondrous 
store for a sinecurist. _ 

We hasten forward to Madrid, and to some of the gaieties of the 
Carnival, which have been so often the theme of story and song. In 
such an ever-shifling scene, however, there must be new aspects and 
peculiar attractions, heightened as these will also be by the modes 
of reflection in which different individuals necessarily are in the 
habit of indulging. Thus, masked balls particularly engage our 
author’s attention, which, at the festive season named, are in Spain 
so much the rage, that a woman will sell her husband’s coat, or starve 
herself for a month previously, to insure the means of attending 
them in costume. ‘They are attended by persons of the highest 
rank, as well as more humble pretenders to fashion. Nay, it is 
asserted, that women remain in bed all day, that they may be fresh 
for the evening’s galety. 

‘The balls are all given by subscription, varying from half.a-crown 
to ten shillings per ticket each night. Those of the lowest class aré ab- 
solutely masked, but those at the Oriente and the Catalina, for tbe no- 
bility, are more fancy than masked balls; and though every lady enters 
with her faced covered, she quickly throws away the disguise, unless she 
has some object of intrigue or annoyance toanswer. In the latter case, 
thefdress of a Paseiga, or peasant from the mountains of Santander, or 
a Manola, the grisette of Madrid, is adopted ; because both are becoming 
to the shape, and admit of a freedom of manner and of language which 
would not assort with a more distinguished costume. 

“The Pasiega wears a brown cloth spencer edged with gold lace, and 
a full green petticoat trimmed with gold, and an apron to match the spen- 
cer. Her head is bound with a coloured kerchief,and her long hair ig 
arranged in two plaits, which hang down to the waist. aj Ge 

“The Manola wears a cotton gown, cut very short, displaying her 
well-made ankle in open-work silk stockings, and her small foot°in 
a heat shoe. Her hair is divided plainly on the forehead, witha rose:on 
the left side, and gathered into a knot behind,from whence hangs ‘the 
broad silk mantilla, edged with lace, which falls in a wide fold on the bo- 


som. The Pasiega is a most graceful dress, and well-made women 
gladly adopt it: but the M/anol/a part allows a license of evil satire and 
criticism, which is'the terror of all who have any secrets to conceal, 
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Some ladies of the first family, closely masked, avail themselves of this 
disguise to tell unpleasant truths to their acquaintance; and I have often 
laughed by the hour at the raillery of one of these wicked grisettes, on 
all the personages who fancied their follies and frailties were unknown.” 
—pp. 351, 352, 


During the Carnival the principal private balls are also given. The 
entertainments at this period of the English Minister, M. Villiers, 
and those of the French Ambassador, are described as unrivalled ; 
although, whilst Mr. Honan was in Madrid, a Spanish Marquis 
determined to rescue the national honour from the hands of strangers, 
upon this head. He had been for some years at Paris, and was 
more studious of luxury than diplomacy after his return. Accord. 
ingly, on this occasion be threw his mansion into a new form, by 
breaking through walls, building up stair-cases, getting in scene- 
painters, and indulging every fancy that pride, taste, and wealth 
could suggest. The Queen honoured this splendid turn-out with 
her presence, and after throwing aside her black domino and mask, 
appeared in a plain ball dress, with a necklace of brilliants, and a 
single flower in her hair. 


** She looked very handsome, and beaming with goodness, as she always 
does ; and she smiled, and smiled through the evening, until every man’s 
heart was at her feet. Munoz was, however, at her elbow dressed in 
black, and behaving with great reserve, while his royal mistress danced 
with spirit, or received the attentions of the master of the house and a 
young diplomate—a fresh, vain, robust Adonis, of that class that sume 
women admire, and to which it is supposed her Majesty has something of 
a predilection. 

‘The rooms soon became very crowded, and it was impossible to re- 
main in any one of them with comfort, because the /oca/ was totally un- 
suited for a large ball, there being not one good saloon, and nothing bet- 
ter than a succession of little chambers, many of which did not even 
communicate with each other. The company, with sorrow be it said, 
did not appear to full advantage, for want of sufficient light—the wax 
candles being of a dirty hue like church lights—and there not being a 
sufficiency of them. In Spain, all rooms at night have a dingy look, and, 
with all the tact of the marquis, he neglected to qualify that common de- 
fect; and the servants likewise proved a source of constant embarrass- 
ment; for, not being under the orders of one chief, they went rushing 
through all the apartments, creating terror and dismay by the extin- 
guishing of the lights, not to speak of the overthrow of coffee-cups 
and ices. 

“A sad disaster occurred in the middle of the ball. The centre lamp 
began to distil its sweets on the dresses of the dancers; and it was not 
till the greater part were perfumed, that it was discovered that the lamp 
had two or three rogueish little holes in it, from whence it anointed the 
distinguished guests. 

“Then came the bustle of unhanging and removing it ; the dirty oil 
trailing on the floor, while the marquis looked on as fierce as Boreas, and 
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would have blown out lamp, company, and all, through the window, if 
he could. 

“The marquis is a ‘smart dumpy body, five feet high—fresh coloured, 
and bluff—quite a Galician Cupid—particularly sensitive on matters of 
etiquette ; but what was his horror,after recovering from one disaster, to see 
a side-chandelier tumble from its place, scoring “the backsof the pretty 
damsels, and breaking the noses of a score of dandies. 

“ First went the lamp in the centre, then the chandelier at one side, 
then the branches at the other. The devil was in the lights. The 
fact was, four branches came down in the course of the evening, and 


the shoulder of one beautiful woman was severely injured.”—pp. 354 
—356. 


Thus, the Marquis’s grand ball proved a complete failure, remarks 
our author, because it failed exactly in those points of elegant life, on 


the observance of which he most prided himself. The supper went 
not better off. 


“ The room, beyond the influence of the Royal party, soon became a 
scene of confusion: because, as Spaniards fall upon a supper as Arabs 
upon a caravan in the desert, no one would give place to a snccessor, but 
each held fast possession of his seat, though twenty were waiting to profit 
by it when he had done. 

“The dishes were not renewed ; and every table presented in a short 
time a spectacle of mangled remains, with hungry expectants struggling 
to procure a morsel. One gentleman, who had been often distinguished 
for his enormous appetite, was seen cooly to scrape together the frag- 
ments of several dishes, and to gobble them up as one mess, while 
numerous others of a similar kidney, lovingly shared the same plate, 
and lapped up their sauce with the same spoon—a kind of ride-and-tie 
affair. 

“ The impudent thus got stuffed to repletion, while the modest portion 
of the company did not reach a crumb.” —pp. 356, 357. 


It must be confessed that these extracts are sufficient to stamp our 
author as no mean hand at setting off a scene to advantage. Indeed 
to his art and practice in literary composition, it is evident that the 
reader is indebted for the most effective passages of the work, rather 
than to the superiority of the position he assumes when looking at 
objects, or to the strength and originality of his reflections. We 
are even of opinion, that as a writer, he labours his scenes too much 
colours his pictures too strongly, and works his ideas to a thread+ 
bare appearance, rather than to a higher finish; in short, that he 
has more of the art than the power of a first-rate writer. But it 
cannot be questioned that he has produced an entertaining book ; 
neither can we deny him the talents that are calculated to be high- 
ly serviceable to the columns of a newspaper. 
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Art. XV.—The Natural History of Man. London: Darton, 1836. 


Tue advantages to be desired from the study of a work like the 
present are manifest. It is chiefly a compilation in a popular form 
from the ablest writers on the Natural History of man, such as Blu- 
menbach, Pritchard, Lawrence, &c. For it is a true remark, that 
though our race holds the highest place in the scale of creation, 
‘the structure, the changes, and the peculiar habits of the horse, 
the rabbit, the canary bird, or the butterfly, and the countries they 
inhabit, are much more familiar to us than the same knowledge of 
the varieties of mankind.” An inquiry into this particular branch 
is both curious and important ; nor need there be a better proof 
sought, that such is the case, than the number of contradictory and 
fanciful theories which men of learning and ingenuity have promul- 
gated regarding the varieties of the human species—some maintaining 
that man and the orang-outang belong to the same origin, and are 
distinguished from each other only by circumstances which can be 
accounted for by different physical agencies; others that there are 
different species of men, who cannot have been descended from one 
common stock—while a third class agree with the Mosaic record, 

arguing that the greatest differences between any two nations of 
men only amount to such varieties as obtain among the individuals 
of other species of animals, and that the lowest of these human va- 
rieties is removed from the highest of the brute creation by far 
wider and better defined intervals, than the species in that inferior 
creation are from each other, respectively. It is clear, that this 
latter view of the subject leads us to regard all men as brothers of 
one great. family, and to cherish the most benevolent and amiable 
feelings of humanity, while our author, we think, shows it to be in- 
controvertibly the only doctrine to which philosophy can lend her 
countenance; for though the Negro bears a closer resemblance to a 
monkey than the European does, the physical as well as the moral 
sitributee of the former are wonderfully diferent from those which 
the most perfect of the monkey tribes have ever developed. On 
the present occasion we shall confine ourselves to a notice of some 
of these differences, which however, form but a small portion. of the 
subject embraced by the title of this interesting little volume ; the 
Varieties of the cain Species, and the Causes of these varieties 
necessarily occupying the writer at a considerable length. The 
following is the account given of the most manlike of ‘the brute 
creation, as gathered from the best authorities. 

‘‘ The simia satyrus is the true animal, so much celebrated under the 
name of orang-outang. The import of this Malay term is wild man, or 
man of the woods. Orang, means in fact, rational creature; and is ap- 
plied to man, to the monkey in question, and to the elephant. It is prin- 
cipally, if not solely, found on the island of Borneo, whence it has-been 
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sometimes brought to us through Java. As the specimens conveyed hither 
have been young, we may suppose that it would reach to between three 
and four feet when grown up: .but none have been seen in Europe exceed- 
ing three feet. The body is covered with strong reddish brown hair. The 
froat of the head has a very human character, the forehead being large and 
high, and what is called the facial angle of Camper, consequently consider- 
able: indeed, no animal approaches to man so nearly as this, in the form 
of the head and volume of the brain. The face is blueish, or lead-co- 
loured; there are no cheek pouches nor callosities of the buttocks. Two 
large membranous bags cover the front of the neck under the skin, and 
open intothe larynx, or upper part of the windpipe; a structure which is sup- 
posed to spoil him from speaking. The thumb of the hind hand has no 
nail. . It isa mild and gentle animal, with some actions similar to ours, 
and some appearance of human feeling. It soon becomes attached, and 
imitates very quickly whatever we do. A state of captivity in climates, 
and with diet unfriendly to its nature, is not well calculated to develope its 
feelings and powers, or to lead to a just estimate of its faculties and in- 
telligence. 

“The reports of travellers concerning its immense strength and fero- 
city, its stature represented equal or superior to that of man, its carrying off 
women, and so forth, do not accord either with the size or the dispositions 
of the creature, as observed in the examples brought into Europe. They 
must, probably, be referred partly to exaggeration, and partly to the 
circumstance of other large large simiz (particularly the pongo of Borneo) 
having been confounded with the true orang-outang. Cuvier, however, has 
endeavoured to prove that the pongo is only the full grown or adult orang- 
outang. ‘They are both confined to the island of Borneo; and they agree 
in the great length of the arms, and some other particulars. 

“ The simia troglodytes is a native of Angola and Congo, where it is 
called by the natives chimpanse. It resembles the former in size; but dif- 
fers from it in being covered with black hair, in having a lower forehead and 
large ears, and nails on the thumbs of the hind hands. It is very suscep- 
tible of education, and quickly learns to imitate human actions. 

“ In both these simiz, the hair of the upper and fore arm takes opposite 
directions ; that is, it slants in each part of the limb, towards the elbow. 

‘* As some persons have been found to contend that man ought to go on 
all fours, there are others who undertake to prove that the orang-outang, 
and the monkey tribe in general, have an organization suited to two-foot 
walking, 

“ Allamand, kowever, who saw an orang-outang in Holland, gives the 
following account of its motions and attitudes : ‘ Its usual attitude was sit- 
ting, with its thighs and knees raised; it walked nearly in the same pos- 
ture, its rump being very near the ground. I never saw it perfectly up- 
right, except when it wished to reach something; and even then its knees 
were always a little on the bend, and it tottered.” Vosmaer, who has de- 
scribed the same individual, says, ‘ this animal generally walked on all 
fours, like the other monkeys; but it could, likewise, walk erect on its 
hind feet, and provided with a stick, it would often support itself for a con- 
siderable time. However, it never used its feet flat on the ground, as‘a 
man would do, but bent backwards in such a manner, that it supported 
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itself on the external edge of its hind feet, with the toes drawn in- 
wards, which denotes a posture for climbing trees.’ 

‘¢ The description of the individual observed by F. Cuvier, corroborates 
these observations : he climbed excellently, but walked as imperfectly. In 
the latter operation, he rested his closed hands on the ground, and drayyed 
forwards his hind parts. If one hand was held, he could walk on his. feet ; 
but then he supported himself by resting the other hand on the ground. 
‘he outer cdye of the foot alone touched the ground, and the toes were 
bent." —pp. 4—6, 21—22. | 


Now, the most careless reader cannot but at once discover that 
there are several remarkable physical differences between every one 
of these creatures and man. Jor instance, man is the only being 
on earth, whose organization enables him to go erect ; nor has any 
tribe of men been vet found, that do otherwise. Some, however, 
have argued that we are designed by nature to go on all-fours, 
bbc is net much less deerading to thowmjestios and intellectual bear- 

ing universally displayed by our species, than Lord Monboddo’s be- 
hef, that we were originally furnished with an appendage no where 
now to be seen. Put if man could naturally and easily both maintain 
an erect attitude, and biped progression, the structure of his frame 
must show that he’could do so Now, it 1s most evident that the 
respective lengths of our upper and lower limbs, point out the pre- 
cisely opposite : offices they are designed to execute. The strength of 
the latter, also shows for a at they wereintended. Were we to travel 
on all-fours, it would be necessary to use the knees and to drag the 
legs and fect behind us as do children ere they walk. The feet of 
man, their breadth, strength, and solidity are in proportion to the 
size of his body. The conformation of the heel, its prominent pro- 
jection, together with its affixed muscles of the calf, is admirably 

suited for “supporting and preventing the body from falling “es 
wards, while the concavity of the sole is an arrangement not less 
essential to a firm resting on the flat g cround. ‘The lower part of 
the spiie of the back is corned fow sede in man, to support the in- 
testines, which his erect posture requires to be strongly guarded, 
but in other animals these bones are straight, because the weight of 
the viscera is differently supported. All the monkeys possess hands, 
but the most important part, the thumb is slender, short and weak, 
whereas in man it is large and strong, so as to act conveniently in 
concert with the fingers. A great many other distinctive attributes 
might be mentioned of the most important and observable kind be- 
tween the monkey tribes and our own species. We ask, how long 
could any of our readers maintain a quadruped’s walking posture, 
without finding the head a weighty and unsupported appendage in- 
stead of a vlor y! We have farther to mark the difference between 
man and the animals referred to, by naming the fact that these can 
neither properly be called hipeds nor quadrupeds, but four-handed ; 
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for their feet are instruments of grasping as well as their hands, 
and therefore they are excellent climbers. ‘The erect stature is 
clearly then not only a necessary result of human structure, but also 
peculiar to man. We come to another method by which a striking 
contrast may be drawn. 

“ The human and the brute face are not more strongly contrasted in 
size, aud in their relation to the upper part of the head, than in general 
configuration, in the construction of individual parts, and the motions and 
uses to which they are subservient. ‘lhe latter is merely an instrument 
adapted to procure and prepare food, and often a weapon of offence and 
defence. ‘The elongated and narrow jaws, their muscles, with their sharp 
cutting teeth, or strong pointed and formidable fangs, principally compose 
the face of the animal: the chin, lips, cheeks, eye-brows, and forehead, 
are either removed, or reduced to a size and form simply necessary for 
animal purposes. ‘The nose is confounded withthe upper jaw and lip; or, 
if more developed, is stiil applied to offices connected with procuring fvod: 
thus they have a muzzle or snout, rather than a face. In man, on the con- 
trary, the animal organs, the jaws, and teeth, are reduced ia size and co- 
vercd from view : hence, the mouth is extremely small, and neither used, 
nor capable of use, in directly taking or seizing the aliment. The fore- 
head is capacious, and the chin, lips, cheeks, bridge of the nose, cyelids, 
and eyebrows, receive a fulness of development, and free play of action, 
which is seen in no other animal. Thus the human face is an organ of ex- 
pression, an outward index of what passes in the busy world within; the 
organization of the intellectual and moral being is perfect ; and the con- 
trast with all others, even of the manlike class, pointed and compiete. 

‘* The motions of this finely-formed countenance correspond with the 
inward emotions, and are an essential medium of communication and in- 
fiuence with our fellow-creatures; attracting them by its expansion in af- 
fection, friendship, love andthe benevelent feelings; warning and repelling 
by its contraction in indignation, scorn, hatred, malice.”—22, 23. 

The smoothness of the human skin, as compared to that of the 
monkey, the want of spines, scales, and natural offensive weapons, 
intimate that such deficiencies in the noblest creature which in- 
habits the earth are amply made up by internal faculties which none 
inferior to him in rank ever exhibited. ‘The defenceless state of 
man’s body is remarkably contrasted with the fact that no other 
animal can inhabit such a diversity of regions, because none other 
possesses so flexible a frame. Mnglishmen can live in the hottest 
as well as the coldest countries ; and to the mental prerogatives of 
our race this singular power of adaptation is no doubt to be attyi- 
buted. On the other hand, no species of the manlike tribes.of - 
Simie is common both to the old and the new world. 


“Other animals, as the polar bear, naturally constructed for cold, can- 
not subsist in warmer regions. ‘The dog, indeed, accumpanies man evevy- 
where; Lut with all the protection and assistance affurded by his master, 
degenerates and undergoes remarkable changes, both of bodily structure 
and other properties, in very warm and very cold regicns, 
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* Certain circumstances in the human economy correspond with this 
power of adaptation; such are the slow growth, long infancy, and late 
puberty of man. In no animal but man do the bones of the head close, 
or the teeth come out at so late a period; none is so long before it arrives 
at the complete adult stature and capacity. The long infancy of our 
species is compensated by proportionate longevity: no other of the suck. 
ling animals of corresponding size, enjoys so long a life as man, As the 
duration of life is in proportion to the time spent in arriving at the full 
growth, there is every reason to suppose that the monkeys fall very short 
of man inthis respect: in this climate they are cut off so quickly that we 
cannot form a judgment. 

“ As the capabilities of his frame enable man to occupy every variety 
of climate, soil, and situation, it follows of necessity that he must be om- 
nivorous, that is, capable of deriving sufficient nourishment and support 
from all kinds of food. The power of living in various situations would 
be rendered useless by restriction to one kind of diet. 

‘Experience shows us that the constant use of animal food alone is as 
easy to the Esquimaux, the Samoiedes, the inhabitants of Tierra del Fue- 
go, &c. &c., as the most careful admixture of vegetable and animal mat- 
ters is to us. We even find that the Russians, who winter on Nova Zem- 
bla, are obliged to imitate the Samoiedes, by drinking fresh rein-deer 
blood, and eating raw flesh, in order to preserve their health. Dr. Aikin 
informs us that these practices were found most conducive to health, in 
those high northern latitudes. The Greenlanders and the inhabitants of 
the Archipelago between north-eastern Asia and north-western America 
eat the whale, often without waiting for cookery. The former bury a 
sea], when they catch one, under the grass in summer, and the snow in 
winter, and eat the half-frozen, half-putrid flesh with as keen a relish as 
the European finds in his greatest dainties. ‘They drink the blood of the 
seal while warm, and eat dried herrings moistened with whale oil.”—pp. 
37—39. 

We observe the author leans to the doctrine of man being na- 
turally rather a herbivorous, than a carnivorous animal, because 
the teeth and jaws, as well as the immediate instruments of his 
digestion resemble most all those inferior creatures which are her- 
bivorous. ‘This, however, does not appear to be a weighty argu- 
ment, when the ductile and adapting temperament and capacities of 
our race are considered—or the fact that where men partake of a 
certain admixture both of animal and vegetable food they are 
the healthiest and the strongest—or the admission that the race 
possess certain mental prerogatives which neutralize or subdue the 
most opposite influences, even rendering them instruments most 
serviceable to the species. We do not see that Mr. Lawrence 
spoke so ridiculously as is represented by our author, in saying that 
the herbivorous structure of man, may have a relation to the pro- 
cesses of cookery, and that he was originally constructed with a 
view to the use of kettles, frying-pans and grid-irons. Ingenuity, 
and a capacity for improvement in the arts necessary to a high de- 
gree of social and’personal comfort, belong as naturally to man, as 4 
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conformation of teeth, jaws, and digestive organs resembling most 
the corresponding parts in animals known to be exclusively herbi- 
vorous. It is a truth, that where intelligence, civilization, and the 
arts are in the finest operation, men live longer than in a savage 
state ; and surely it will not be said that in a highly civilized con- 
dition animal sustenance is ever wanting. The error committed 
by many when reasoning about human beings, is to take a savage 
state as the equivalent of the phrase naturad state. We deny that 
barbarism and savage life are the natural condition of our race, 
Man's nature most happily developes itself when his better part 
is in fullest display; when the animal part is subservient to the 
mental ; and that will no doubt be when he is a cooking animal. 
The author quotes a good authority that bears upon this point, and 
is in accordance with the above definition ; we mean that of Frank- 
lin, who said man was “ a tool-making animal.” 

We have not gone far into the present volume; but the fol- 
lowing and foregoing extracts will show how interesting the study 
of man may be made to man, and how clearly it is handled by the 
writer. 


“*The most noble and profitable invention of all others,’ says Hobbes, 
*‘ was that of speech; whereby men declare their thoughts one to another 
for mutual utility and conversation, without which there had been 
amongst men neither common-wealth nor society, no more than amongst 
lions, bears, and wolves.’ This is a most important characteristic of man, 
since it is not born with him, like the voices of animals, but has been 
framed and brought into use by himself, as the arbitrary variety of dif- 
ferent languages incontestably proves. 

“Tt is not owing, as some have imagined, to any defect in their organs, 
that animals are denied the faculty of speech. The tongue of a monkey 
is as perfect as that of a man; Camper asserts that the laryngeal pouch 
renders it impossible for the orang-outang to speak; it is not clear how 
this is ascertained; but, allowing its truth, there are other monkeys, who 
have not this pouch, and yet cannot speak. 

“ Moreover, several animals may be taught to pronounce words, and 
even to repeat sentences ; which proves clearly that the want of speech is 
not owing to any defect in their organs, but to the impossibility of making 
them conceive the ideas, which these words express. They articulate 
and repeat like an echo or machine. 

“ Language implies a train of thinking, and for this reason, brute ani- 
mals are incapable of speech; for, though their external senses are not 
inferior to our own, and though we should allow some of them to possess 
degrees of comparison, reflection, and judgment, it is certain that they 
are unable to form that association of ideas, in which thought in a great 
measure consists. The possession of speech, therefore, corresponds to the 
more numerous, diversified, and exalted intellectual and moral endow- 
ments of man, and is a necessary aid to their exercise and full develop- 
ment. 

“The discovery of alphabetical writing, and the invention of printing, 
complete the benefits derived from the noble prerogative of speech. 
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« Animals, on the contrary, always perform the same work in the ve 
same manner; the execution of any individual being neither better nor 
worse than that of any other; and among them the individual, at the end 
of some months, is what he will remain through life, and the species, af- 
ter a thousand years, just what it was in the first year. 

“In the point cf view which has just been considered man stands 
alone; his faculties, and what he has effected by them, place him ata 
wide interval from all animals, at an interval which no animal hitherto 
known to us can fill up. The man-like monkey, the almost reasonable 
elephant, cannot be compared to him. In these instances, there is no 
progress either in the individuals or the species. 

“In most of the feelings, of which other individuals of the species are 
the objects, and in all which come under the denomination of moral 
sentiments, there is a marked difference between man and animals, and a 
decided inferiority of the latter. The attachment of the mother to the 
offspring, so long as its wants and feebleness require her aid and defence, 
seems as strong in the animal, as in the human being. Its duration is 
confined in the former case, even in social animals, to the period of help- 
lessness ; and the animal iustinct is not succeeded, as in man, by that con- 
tinued intercourse of affection and kind offices which constitute exalted 
pleasures in human life. 

‘‘In general, animals seem entirely destitute of sympathy with each 
other, indifferent to each other’s sufferings or joys, and unmoved by the 
worst usage of their fellows. Indeed, if we except some associated la- 
bours in the insect class, principaily referring to the continuation of the 
species, and securing a supply of food, and some joint operations of the 
male and female in the higher classes, animals seem entirely incapable of 
concert or co-operation for common purposes, of combining various 
exertions for the attainment of a common end. ‘This appears to rise 
from the limited nature and extent of their knowing and reflecting 
powers. 

‘‘Laughter and weeping are natural signs in man of certain mental 
affections, and probably are also peculiar to him; animals not heing sus- 
ceptible of the emotions or states of mind indicated by these external 
signs. ‘That many animals besides man secrete tears is well known; but 
whether they weep from grief is doubtful; yet respectable witnesses have 
represented that they do so. Steller states this of the phcca ursina; Pal- 
las of the camel; and Humboldt of a small American monkey. Whe- 
ther any animals express mirth or satisfaction by laughter is more doubt- 
ful, to say nothing of the other causes of smiling, or laughter, in our 
species. The fact has been asserted, for instance, by Le Cat, who says 
that he saw the chimpansé both laugh and weep. The orang-outang 
brought from Batavia by Mr. Abel certainly never laughed; his keeper 
stated that he had seen him weep a few times.’’—pp. 49—852. 








Art. XV1I.— The Philosophy of Living, or the way to enjoy Life and its 
Comforts. By Cates Ticknor, A.M.,M.D. New York. 1886. 


Tue present eagerness for a knowledge of the means by which health 
is to be promoted, or life prolonged, ‘marks the went Baier century 
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as an important era in what relates to theproper study of man, and 
to his physical well-being. Among the many works produced by 
this state of the public mind, we consider Dr. Ticknor’s to be as 
useful as many that has issued from the press, and obtained, in a 
very short time, a wide circulation. 

On the subject of diet, generally, his remarks are judicious. He 
properly maintains, that nature has formed us in such a manner, 
that a few grains or even ounces of food or drink more than she re- 
quires, will not materially embarrass her operations. Still, indul- 

ence—over indulgence—in solid food, is a fruitful source of disease. 
‘They who do not regard the mucous membrane of the stomach as 
a part of the surface of relation, or of that which receives impres- 
sions, like the rest of the dermoid surface, and transmits them to 
the brain, still look upon the stomach as the “‘ centre of sympathies.” 
Can we, then, be surprised, if surfeit after surfeit should so disorder 
the functions of that viscus, that sympathetic irradiations proceed to 
every part of the economy, and ultimately induce disease in some 
internal organ, which may, at the time, be particularly predisposed 
to assume a morbid condition ? How easy is it for us to comprehend, 
that irregularities in this respect may be the cause of most of those 
affections that are termed “ bilious.” In common parlance, every 
kind of gastric embarrassment, whether induced by undue quantity 

or improper quality of diet, receives this epithet. Fortunately, in 
the generality of cases, the uneasy feelings pass off with the diges- 
tion of the aliment that occasioned them ; but if the cause be over 
and over again applied, irritation and its consequence, inflammation, 
may be induced in the lining membrane of the stomach and duode- 
num: this irritation is propagated along the biliary ducts to the 
liver : excitement supervenes in that organ, and thus the biliary 
system becomes really diseased. This is a case in which the mis- 
chief is induced by the stimulus of quantity, and the way to prevent 
it is obvious. The individual, presumed to be in health, should quit 
his repast as soon as he feels the first intimations of satiety. ‘This 
is an indispensable prophylactic rule, and inattention to it is the 
cause of many of those cases of dyspepsia that occur in persons of 
otherwise regular habits. 

The oft agitated question, whether man should subsist on vege- 
table or on animal food exclusively, or, in other words, which of these 
is the most natural to him, does not merit the space assigned to it 
by the author. Our business relates to man as he is. Every where 
he is—to a certain extent—omnivorous ; unless, indeed, it be in 
frigid regions, where no vegetable food can be met with. Mackenzie 
assigns the following order to the aliments, as they succeeded each 
other in the first ages :—Fruits, grain, herbs, bread, milk, fish, 
flesh, wine, and beer; but this is ideal. Man, doubtless, lived, in 
the first instance, on vegetable food exclusively ; but, as soon as a 
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child was born, its diet—derived from the maternal bosom—was 
necessarily animal. The great difference between animal and vege- 
table substances is the presence of azote in the former. There are 
animal matters, indeed, which contain no azote, but the rule is 
general. Milk is highly azoted, whatever may be the character of 
the food of the female furnishing it ; the requisite azote being readily 
obtained from the inspired air. Milk, therefore, since the time of 
the first born of our first parent, has been, and is, for months gene- 
rally, the sole diet of the young infant, which is, therefore, carnivo- 
rous. There can be no doubt, however, that man may be accustomed 
from infancy to an exclusively vegetable or an exclusively animal 
diet ; either of which may, perhaps, be adapted for the full develop- 
ment of his mental and corporeal powers ; but we think there can 
be as little doubt, that the structure of his digestive apparatus pro- 
nounces him to be, by nature, omnivorous ; whilst adequate expe- 
rience demonstrates that if, after having been accustomed to feed on 
both animal and vegetable aliment, he be restricted to one or the other, 
he will fall off, and may become scorbutic. It is the want of a mixed 
diet that occasions scurvy in long voyages ; and, accordingly, if 
vegetable substances, as lime-juice, be attainable, the disease is 
never engendered. But this kind of cachexia, or, as the Germans 
still call it, dyscrasy, may, as we know from experience, be produced 
with equal certainty by restriction to vegetable diet. An unneces- 
sary difficulty has been raised by some writers, regarding the nutri- 
tive properties of substances that do not contain azote. Magendie 
succeeded in satisfying himself that dogs, removed from their 
regular open range of air, exercise, and diet—shut up, that is, in a 
confined space, and fed on sugar and substances which do not con- 
tain azote, sickened and died; and, in his view, owing to the 
privation of azote. We have just remarked, however, that omnivorous 
man, when confined to one kind of diet, animal or vegetable, is 
equally deteriorated. ‘The evil is not in the privation of azote, but 
in the seclusion and exclusion, and especially in restricting organs of 
nutrition, which had been accustomed to variety, to one kind of 
action only. Variety of aliments is essential to plenary health, 
where ay | change or admixture has been indulged for any length 
of time. 

As to the comparative facility of assimilation of anima] and 
vegetable substances, there can be no doubt that the former are 
entitled to the preference. The flesh of an animal is more readily 
converted into that of man than any form of vegetable matter. The 
complex organization of the digestive apparatus of the herbivorous 
and granivorous, compared with that of the carnivorous animal, 
would corroborate this deduction, were corroboration necessary. Dr. 
Ticknor affirms, that the flesh of animals, which live on vegetables, 
is far more nutritive than that of carnivorous animals ; and, he adds, 
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the latter is indigestible and unfit for the purpose of nutrition.” 
As respects the latter part of the assertion, we agree in the main 
with him, but we think he is in error as to the first ; or rather, that 
he has not sufficient proof of his position. The carnivorous animals, 
high up in the scale, are not eaten by man, and, consequently, we 
have no means of testing the matter on them. 

The observations of Dr. Ticknor, in his third section—on “* Food, 
solid, or fluid—exhibit some of that laxity of composition of 


which we have spoken. 

‘‘ Much discrepance of opinion has existed among members of the 
medical profession as to the digestibility of solid and fluid aliment; but the 
question may be considered as now settled by the experiments of Dr. 
Beaumont. He found, by actual inspection of the interior of the stomach, 
during the process of digestion, that all fluid was first converted into solid 
food—the watery portion passing into the upper portion of the intestines, 
or being absorbed before the digestive processcommenced. He proved by 
his experiments, also, that the gastric juice is the proper solvent of the 
food, and that by its agency, combined with the warmth of the stomach, 
digestion is performed. Therefore, introducing fluid aliment into the 
stomach, dilutes and weakens the gastric juice, and renders it unfit aud 
unable to perform its preper office. Thus we may understand why some 
can take none but solid food, with very little or no drink at the same time. 
The gastric juice is not only weakened, but in many debilitated constitu- 
tions, it is not readily formed, so that there is but a small and inadequate 
supply of it; hence the great impropriety of enjoining a slop-diet on all 
who are suffering from impaired digestion.” —p. 63. 

Although familiar with the experiments of Dr. Beaumont, this 
is the first time we have heard of his having settled the question 
referred to. Long before his experiments, it was maintained in the 
works on physiology, that, in the case of all animal and vegetable 
infusions, the watery portions are absorbed by the vessels of the 
stomach and small intestines, and that the solid matter undergoes 
digestion ; but this was not settled by any experiments of Dr. 
Beaumont, nor could it be by actual inspection of the interior of the 
stomach, in the case that formed the subject of his experiments, 

inasmuch as the aperture did not admit of the pyloric portion of the 
stomach being seen. There is no doubt whatever, that too much 
fluid does dilute and weaken the gastric secretions, and that there 
is a certain “ digestive texture,” which is the most favourable for 
digestion ; but, after all, as the author has correctly concluded, 
although it is not so easy to see how he has arrived at the conclusion 
from his premises— 

‘* Every individual must be his own judge in the case, and his own feel- 
ings are to be the test. When he feels the least incommoded, when he 
feels the least sense of weight in the region of the stomach ; in one word, 
when he feels the most comfortable after eating a meal of solid or liquid 
food, he may conclude with certainty that, whichever it may be, it is. the 
most proper for him.” 
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Dr. Ticknor seems to be a great advocate for individual decisiun 
as to appropriate diet. The lower animals, he says, have no other 
guide than their taste or instinct to direct them in the choice of their 
food, and yet they seldom make a fatal mistake. ‘* Man, by being 
placed at the head of the animal creation, is not deprived of this 
faculty ; he has it in common with the others—and shall it be 


‘said that he shall not listen to the voice of nature within him ?” 


Yet this voice of nature, without knowledge derived from experi- 
ence, would be but a fallacious guide. The flavour of the deadhiest 
of all poisons, the hydrocyanic acid, is agreeable to the palate ; and 
all made dishes—prepared, that is, with a large quantity of nutritive 
matter in a small compass, and, therefore, difficuit of digestion, are 
formed expressly to suit the taste, not for facility of conversion in 
the stomach. In this it is, that the cookery of [rance so far excels 
that of other countries, in despite of the assertion of our author, 
which is negatived by the experience of every traveller, that the 
continental cookery is so bad as to cause the [english travellers to 
be temperate in eating. Ina subsequent section, he states, that 
the law of nature is the only rule applicable to the regulation of the 
quantity of food—that is, we presume, as regards simple food—and 
is disposed to leave every one to the dictates of his stomach and 
taste, in a reasonable choice of his diet, as to quality, and to the 
Jaws and wants of his system in relation to quantity ; yet, he agrees, 
that ‘“ dyspepsy is oftener the effect of over eating and over-drink- 
ing than of any other cause,” an admission which detracts some- 
what from the force of his previous observations. 

The following needless comments on a vulgar error afford an in- 
stance, in which we think the author has “ fallen from his high 
estate,” in order to attempt the ludicrous, which is clearly not his 
forte. 

* But it is said that man partakes of the nature of the animals which he 
eats. What say ve to this, ye beef eaters of Old England, or ye pork 
eaters of New England? are ye any more disposed to be beastly or swinish ? 
and ye, my fair countrywomen, who are unsurpassed throughout the uni- 
verse for intellectual worth and refinement of feeling, do you acknowledge 
yourselves excelled by those who live on potatoes or sour krout ? Or ye 
who live on fish, are you any the more sca/y than he who lives on bran 
bread? Are you more fond of cold water than he? &c.”—p. 42. 

As to the time of eating, Dr. Ticknor properly considers the ob- 
servance of regularity to be more important than of particular hours, 
‘Three or four centuries azo, our ancestors of the better class, regu- 
Jated their meals in a manner singularly contrasting with the cus- 
toms of their descendants. In the fifteenth century, they had four 
meals a day—breakfast, dinner, supper and liveries—the last being 
a kind of collation in the bed chamber, immediately before retiring 
to rest, analogous to the supper of the moderns, where such a meal 
is eaten. In England at the present time, the true supper is so 
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rarely taken, that the evening repast of tea usually bears that name. 
Our ancestors breakfasted, in those days, at seven, dined at ten in 
the forenoon, supped at four, had their liveries between eight and 
nine, and soon alter went to bed. This was the custom with the 
creat ; but, what is remarkable, the trades-people and mechanics 
observed later hours than the higher classes. ‘hey breakfasted at 
eight in the morning, dined at noon, and supped at six in the even- 
ing. 

What a difference between the manners of past and present 
periods! At the present day, the dejeuner is often celebrated at 
two in the afternoon ; and, as we have unfortunately witnessed and 
felt, the company, at a fashionable dinner party, have not sate down 
to dinner until nine in the evening! But * custom,” saith the 
ereat dramatist, ‘‘ hath made it a property of easiness.” 

In the author’s remarks on milk, as an article of dietetics, which 
are on the whole good, we find it stated, that in infants, and indeed 

in the young of all mammiferous animals, there is, in health, a very 
active condition of the digestive organs ; the contents of the bowels 
are frequently expelled, and always in a semifluid state. This active 
state of the alimentary canal, Dr. ‘Ticknor says, “is not owing to 
the quality of food, whose tendency is to produce a contrary effect ; 
(?) but rather to an abundant secretion of bile, and, perhaps, to 
other causes, which do not exist in adult life.” 

We have no doubt of the agency of these other causes. Certainly, 
we have no evidence of the greater secretion of bile ; the greenness 
of the evacuations is none; because we know that, if acid be added 
to healthy bile, out of the body, it occasions such greenness. The 
appearance is owing to that predominance of acid in the prime vie, 
which prevails in infancy. Moreover, there is the same activity in 
the urinary organs, and Dr. Tickner would scarcely invoke the 
agency of the bile to explain that. 

On the subject of drinks, the author has evidently had a task of 
some difficulty. Convinced, he says, that alcoholic potations are 
never necessary for a person in health—ardently attached to the 
temperance, yet desirous of eschewing ultraism—his conclusions are 
not very perspicuously stated. Natural thirst, he observes, and whois 
there that will not agree with him? is never, in health or disease, 
quenched by ardent spirit. ‘The brains of hard drinkers, he says, 
are found, after death, ‘* harder and of more firm consistency.” 
Ergo, he concludes, it is fair to infer, that moderate drinkers are 
affected in proportion as they are exposed to the same cause. Quod 
est demonstrandum! Dr. Ticknor’s repugnance extends to the 
use of wine, though not to the same extent ; but the family of malt 
liquors, and indeed of brewers, meets, with signal condemnation. 
We will allow him to record his abhorrence in his own language. 

** Alcohol richly merits a place: on the shelf of the apothecary, by the 
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side of our most potent remedies; for any thing capable of doing so much 
mischief, can, if rightly used, dosome good. I speak now of ardent spirit, 
alcohol, under the varied forms of distilled liquors and wines, free from the 
admixture or adulteration of any noxious or unwholesome drug. With the 
compounds denominated porter, ale, and beer, the evils are magnified ; 
they not only contain the noxious ingredieuts of their ordinary composition, 
but the vile drugs with which they are adulterated. There are, doubtless, 
some honest brewers; but, to a certainty, there are a few consummate 
rogues. It is known, beyond a possibility of doubt, that the most poisonous 
drags with which we are acquainted are used, more or less, in the adultera- 
tion of malt liquors: but the extent to which this murderous system is 
carried, is best known to those whose reckless love of money prompts them 
to the practice of this diabolical knavery. Buta pure malt liquor, the old- 
fashioned ale, made of malt, hops, and water, is claimed to be a wholesome 
and nutritious drink: and ‘ ’tis passing strange ’ that this claim is univer- 
sally acknowledged—and that too even by medical men. A most import- 
ant item in making up the account of the wholsomeness of this beverage, 
has been unaccountably overlooked. It has been thought that if nothing 
worse than hops entered into its composition, it could not, therefore, be 
hurtful to the healthy constitution. But how justifiable is this conclusion 
from the premises, a moment’s examination will enable us to decide. Dr. 
Chapman, in his Therapeutics, says, ‘ that it,’ the hop, ‘is possessed of 
such medicinal qualities as to entitle it to a place in the Materia Medica. 
It is, perhaps as a narcotic that it has the highest claims. The fact of its 
having this property was long known, so generally so, indeed, that a pillow 
of it came to be a popular expedient to quiet nervous irritation and procure 
sleep. As an anodyne it may be substituted for opium, where the latter, 
from idiosyncracy or other causes, does not suit the case.’ 

“«« They are also said to possess the power of procuring sleep in the de- 
lirium of fever, and in mania, when used asa pillow ; and owing to this 
effect having been confirmed in the case of the late King George IL, their 
efficacy as a general narcotic, when introduced into the stomach, has been 
investigated. Dr. Maton observed, that besides allaying pain and producing 
sleep, the preparation of hops reduces the frequency of the pulse, and in- 
creases its firmness in a very direct manner. One drachm of the tincture 
and four grains of the extract, given once in six hours, reduced the pulsa- 
tions, in twenty-four hours, from ninety-six to sixty.” The dose of the 
powdered hop is from three to twenty grains; and the other preparations 
are given in a dose of proportionate strength. The testimony of many 
other writers, and the experience of multitudes of practitioners confirm 
the above statements. The usual quantity of hops, according to the for- 
mula of brewers, is about one ounce avoirdupois in a gallon of ale; so that 
he who drinks his quart a beer a day, swallows each day the active pro- 
perties of a quarter of an ounce of hops. The Eclectic Dispensatory re- 
commends that the infusion of hops, to be administered with a view to ob- 
tain its sedative, narcotic effect, be made in the proportion of a half an 
ounce of hops to one pint of boiling water; and of this, one ounce and a 
halfto be taken two or three times a-day. Thus, then, a single glass of 
pure ale contains twice the quantity of hops that is prescribed as a suf- 
ficient dose when. used as a medicine!!! Little wonder there need be at 
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the bloated carcases of beer-drinkers; but we may well be astonished a3 
the infatuation of man, in daily pouring down such quantities of this most 
villianous compound.’ Can any man, dare any man, put the question to 
his conscience, whether or not, with these facts staring him in the face, he 
can any longer indulge in the habit of beer-drinking? But if his con 
cience impose no obstacle, reason, speaking by facts like these, must lead 
him to consider well before he tastes. Some of the articles that are, or 
have been, used in the manufacture of beer, besides hops, are /ndian cockle, 
nux vomica, bitter bean, grains of paradise, Indian bark, coriander seed, 
Leghorn juice, red pepper, orange powder, colouring, hartshorn shavings, 
Spanish juice, ginger, ‘cum multis aliis.’” If the imagination of man ever 
conceived a more horrid mixture, Shakspeare put it in his witches’ caldron; 
and it is not improbable that the’brewers’ tubs suggested the idea of his 
‘hell-broth.’? Let him describe his own infernal mixture, and if anything 
on earth can equal it, malt liquor is the thing. 

‘ Root of hemlock, digged i’ the dark, 

Liver of blasphemous Jew, 

Gall of goat, and slips of yew 

Silvered in the moon’s eclipse, 

Nose of Turk, and Tartar’s lips, 

Finger of birth-strangled babe— 

Make the gruel thick and slab ; 


For a charm of powerful trouble, 


Like a hell-broth, boil and bubble, 
Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble.’ 

‘ Cool it with a baboon’s blood, 
Then the charm is fine and good.’ 

What would the eccentric Kitchener have said to this abuse of 
the “ vinum Britannicum,” the ‘liquid bread,” which he thought 
preferable to any other beverage during dinner or supper ? and how 
unfortunately must the British people be situated, who are essential- 
ly “ beer drinking!” The whole paragraph is a specimen of that ‘‘ul- 
traism,” against which the author professes to “ run a muck,” and 
the same may be said of his remarks—medical and moral—on the 
use of tobacco. Weighty objections can, doubtless, beurged against 
its abuse. We know it to be a virulent poison when taken in suffi- 
cient dose; but we do not give so much weight to the elucidation 
offered by the authoras he himself does. “If tobacco,” he observes, 
“‘ is so poisonous as to destroy animal life instantaneously, when 
applied to the tongue,” (Qu. In what form ?): “ it needs no other 
argument to prove its hurtful tendency to health, when habitually 
and daily used.” This appears to be a “ non sequitur.” Have we 
not constant opportunities for witnessing the facility with which the 
system accommodates itself to influences originally malign? and 
are we justified in concluding, without any sensible evidences, that 
an article, which, in large doses, is deleterious, must necessarily be 
prejudicial in a smaller dose? If this were true, we should run the 
risk of permanent injury from flavouring our custards, day after 
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day, with the peach leaf, inasmuch as we know that the hydrocya- 
nic acid, which communicates to it its flavour, in an adequate dose, 
is a rapidly fatal poison. As to the author’s comments on the 
vulgarities associated with chewing, smoking, &c., we approve of 
their correctness, rather than of their taste. A cigar smoker he 
compares to a “ walking volcano,” and he thinks the definition of 
an angler, by “a British classic writer,” might be transferred to 


the other worthy :—‘ a stick and a string, with a worm at one end, 
and a fool at the oper = 


Dr. Ticknor’s fifth chapter is on dress. We have nothing to 
abject to the general rules he lays down on this subject. He com- 
mences his observations with the physiology of respiration, the per- 
tinence of which we do not exactly see. Nor are we prepared to 
accord with him, or with Bichat, who is the author of the view, 
that the blood, as it returns in the veins to the heart, is altogether 
unfit for nutrition ; and ‘acts as a most deadly poison, if allowed 
to enter the arteries without undergoing the change.” This, we 
say, was the view of Bichat ; but other experiments have shown 
that itis by no means as deleterious as was believ red, and that in 
asphyxia the organs die in consequence of the de eficiency of ar- 
terial blood, rather than from the presence of black blood. The 
phenomena, too, of Asiatic cholera are opposed to the notions of 
Bichat. 

The animadversions of the author on the subject of tight-lacing— 
that baneful practice, which has laid the foundation for so many 
fatal maladies in the fairest part of creation—are just and proper, 
‘and we hope will not be without their influence in correcting the 
evil. How many thanks would be due from the philanthropist, 
would some of those who hold the necessary elevation in the fashion- 
able world set an example on this head, and introduce the custom 
of wearing an article of dress which could exert no injurious com- 
pression. JT ashion alone regulates the matter; and were the pre- 
sent mode to change, its successor would soon exert the same im- 
perious sway, whilst the evils that are now so much deplored might 
be abolished. 

Such are some of the topics discussed in the “ Philosophy of 
Living.” ‘To understand the manner in which the author has treat- 
ed his various topics in connexion and detail, it will be necessary to 
refer to the work itself, which, as we have said before, is creditable, 
and calculated to’ be of advantage ; although by no means to the 
same extent, as if he had eschewed ultraism on all points, as well 
as on the few which he has made the subject of his animadversions. 
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NOTICES. 





Art. XVII.—An Architectural Tour in Normandy; with some 
Remarks on Norman Architecture. By G. H. Kyieut, Esq., M. P. 
London: Murray. 1836. 


Tur Norman Society of Antiquaries, in their Report for the year 1825, 
maintained that certain churches in Normandy had been built in the 
eleventh century, and built in the potnted style; that is to say, that the 
pointed style was adopted in: France one hundred and thirty years 
before it appeared in England, and nearly as much before it appear- 
ed any where else, contrary to the generally received opinions of 
authorities in these matters. No small share of surprise and discussion 
was excited in consequence of the boldness of the doctrine, The author, 
who is deeply skilled in the study of architectural antiquities, to satisfy 
himself on the subject of dispute, visited Normandy, in 1831, and the 
result of his investigations there, and in England, has been a full con- 
viction thatthe supposed existence of the pointed style in Normandy, at 
the period alleged, is a pure imagination. He also, in an exceedingly 
clear and masterly manner, shows that the Normans, though they adopted 
the corrupt Roman style of the conquered country, yet gave it a character 
of-their own; that when they passed into England they greatly contri- 
buted to the advancement of the arts in this new theatre of their power; 
and that architecture performed exactly the same revolutions in England 
and France, France having, in all the changes, a certain precedence. The 
work will be highly interesting and satisfactory to architects and an- 
tiquarians. 


j 





Arr. XVIII.— Excerpta ex Frider. Tac. Bastti Commentatione 
Paleographica, cum Tabulis Lithographis XX. A Jonanne Hone- 
xin, Transcriptis. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 1836. 


Tuost who wish to become perfectly acquainted with the most puzzlin 
of the coutractions used by the ancient Greek caligraphers, will find the 
present work an excellent help and tutor. ‘The ingenuity exhibited by the 
manner in which these crooked characters are here explained, cannot be 
supposed much less striking than that which those clever persons dis- 
played who invented them. 





Art. XIX.—JIdeagraphy: being a Complete System. With its 
Practical Variations arranged progressively. By Tuomas How. 
London: Steill. 1836. 33 


IpgaGRaPuyY, according to the author’s explanation, “‘ is designed to en- 
able the hand in writing to keep pace with the tongue in speaking.’” In 
other words, it is a system of short-hand writing, to the invention of which 
Mr. How lays claim, and part of which ke presents the public ini the small 
work before us; the remaining parts of the system is to be afterwards, at 
various intervals, given to the world. There is, apparently, much inge- 
VOL. 11, (1836) No. Iv. RR 
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nuity in the scheme. The great question, however, must be, whether it is 
practically superior to any that have previously been followed. A principal 
feature in it is to employ ruled paper, the lines of which serve to locate 


the signs used. It would be by no means an uninteresting, and very pro-' 
bably a profitable exercise, were the system made the subject of study ;’ 


especially, to use a remark of the author, since by occasional glances made to 
its details, at any moment when leisure allowed, and without entrenchment 
upon other occupations, uch might be acquired both as to the characters 
used in it, and the positions they are appointed to hold, in relation to the 
lines on the ruled paper. , 





Art. XX.—National Education, tts Present State and Prospects. 
By F. Hitx. 2 vols. London: Knight. 1836. 


Tue author has been appointed Inspector of Prisons in Scotland ; nor can 
any one, who examines these volumes, for a moment entertain a doubt of 
his competency for the office, and of the earnestness with which he will 
pursue its duties. And yet we must, in some degree, regret that his con- 
fidential appointment should have been bestowed upon him before he was 
able to complete the work before us, upon the scale originally contemp- 
lated by him; for, from its contents, it is clear that a more carefully and 
ably executed production on the paramount subject of National Education 
has not appeared, at least in the English language. The information he 
has collected of a statistical kind has been minute and extensive. He 
does not confine himself to this kingdom, but travels to America, to Prus- 


. Sia, and even to Spain—drawing from each and all of these countries most 


valuable data, weighing that data with power and impartiality, and ob- 
taining therefrom such lights as must go far to direct the course of philan- 
thropists upon the subject in question. In short, Mr. Hill displays can- 
dour and mastery at the same time, and we hope will, at no distant date, 
find composure to lay before the public his entire views, not merely as to 
the present state of National Education, beyond which he has not yet 
gone, but as to its prospects and requisites. | 





Art. XXI.—Geology. Remarks on Bishop Sumner’s ‘‘ Appendix” 
to his Work, entitled “ The Records of Creation.” By the Rev. R. 
Frennety. London: Renshaw. 1836. 


Tue author wages something not much short of intemperate war against 
all the Geologists, believing that they are enemies ta true religion, because 
their opinions lead to inconsistency with the Mosaic history, or are 
directly opposed to it. That history he takes in its most literal sense. 
T wo sentences extracted from his reasoning, or rather declamation—for 
of argument the pamphlet is destitute—will show this. He says, 
‘ We believe it to be in the power of God to do any thing and every thing 
by a fiat, or by mere volition; that it must have been as easy for Him to 
have created masses of crystallized rocks—those ribs and bones of the 
earth—in an instant, as to create man, or the lowest of organized creatures, 
in fhe same short space.” Some might here be disposed to ask the 
revérend gentleman, how organic remains came to be imbedded’ in these 
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rocks. But to go on to the other passage, which presents these words, 
“I am not quite sure that I understand what is meant by the agency of 
God, but I am quite prepared to deny any secondary instruments in the 
work of creation, because I find no mention of them in my Bible.” We 
are not going to argue the question with the author; but we cannot but. 
declare, that while believing in the authexticity of Scripture as fully 
as the author can do, we also are convinced that the truths discovered 
by science, legitimately pursued, must not be dreaded merely because thesé 
may militate against certain existing creeds. It is absurd to suppose that 
the works and the word of God can be opposed to each other. All dis- 
crepancies must be attributed to inadequate interpreters; and surely this 
is one of the strongest reasons why men should strive to learn how such 
apparent contrarieties may be reconciled, without, however, departing from. 
the best methods known in such investigations. 

By the bye, though Mr. Fennell professes himself to be an implicit be- 
liever in the Bible, he is not very consistent in his interpretation of it. - 
At p. 39 he says, he ‘‘ did not believe (for Scripture was silent as to the 
fact) that there were any carnivorous beasts previous to the deluge; ”’ 
but at p. 68, in a note to a grandiloquous extract from a manuscript 
poem, about to be published with copious notes, astronomical, geological, . 
and religious,’ he says, ‘* We maintain, on the authority of Scripture, - 
there were no carnivorous animals before the Noachic deluge.” It does 
not require more than we have said and quoted, to show that the author 
is much more likely to injure the cause which he espouses by such incon- 
siderate assertions and doctrines, than to befriend it. 





Arr, XXII.— Jerningham; or, The Inconsistent Man. 3. vols. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1836. 


WE have often occasion to call the attention of our readers to the fact,... 
that of late years a vast deal of genius, talent, fine feeling, and fine writing 
has shone in English novels; and that, were it not because they are so 
numerous, and come so rapidly upon us, many of them would deserve a 
review of a much more extended and laboured character than we can 
afford to “‘ The Inconsistent Man.’’ We, however, have no hesitation in 
declaring that to those persons who experience much more rarely than we 
do, the pleasure of novel-reading—sometimes, instead of pleasure there 

is pain and toil inseparable from our office—the present production 
will-mot only repay a first but a repeated perusal. There is boldness in, ; 
the attempt to make the character and genius of Shelley subjects of deve-,,” 
lopment in an intricate tale, which is a principal feature in the work. },, 
Perhaps the execution is not equal to the fancy. We think there is somesy : 
times a want of power and liveliness in the narrative—a want of dramati¢: .,. 
effeet. But still there is such a display of poetic thoughts, of tender and, . 
becoming feeling, of graceful diction, and such evidences of a highly... 
cultured mind, as well as of an acquaintance with human nature, to be ,,; 
found throughout these volumes, that it: will be impossible to read them. 
without being improved, and highly gratified. Originality, which is the. 
great criterion of genius, must not be denied to“ Jerningham.” Toa 
certain extent this novel strikes out a new path and an unexhausted field 
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for the disportings of the imagination; and therefore affords another proof 
in behalf of the opinion that there has been of late, and that there does now 
exist, an immense wealth of mind in this country, which is employed in 
framing mirrors in which the virtues and magnanimous deeds, as well as’ 
the foibles and vices of humanity are to be beheld; while these said 
mirrors now-a-days exhibit all the varieties of style, form, and substance 


which are characteristic of our age, where there is no end to the division 


of labour. 





Art. XXIII—The Young Divine; or a Plain and Easy Introduc- 
tion to the Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. W. 
Fretcuer, F.R.A.S. London: N. Hailes. 1836. 


Tuts is a very plain and practical exposition of some of the truths in- 
culcated by holy writ, and we hope will obtain that circulation which is 
the aim of the author, and of which it is worthy. 3 vi 





Art. XXIV.—1. The Cabinet Library of Scarce and Celebrated Tracts. 


No. 1V.—2. The Students’ Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts. Nos. 


XIII.,XIV., XV. Edinburgh: Thomas Clark. 1836. 


WE have before had occasion to speak of these tracts with high commen- 
dation, both as to the plan of them and the articles selected. A valuable, 


condensed, yet extremely varied library may in the course of years be thus - 


published and acquired; at the same time very many rare pieces may. be 


rescued from the libraries of collectors, and become of the easiest access; . 
while useful morsels that sometimes only form a small portion of:an :ex-»' 


pensive and voluminous work may readily be obtained. 

Belonging to the first series, we have here “ Sir William Scott’s Judg- 
ment in the case of Dalrymple v. Dalrymple,” which for many years has 
been so celebrated by lawyers on ‘both sides of the ‘Pweed, and whichis 
so famous even among the judgments of one whom Mr. Justice Story has 
called a splendid jurist—adding these words, ‘‘ the ornament, [ will not 


say of his own age and country, but of all ages and countries ; the intrepid ': 
supporter of neutral and belligerent right, the pure and spotless magis-. - 


trate of nations.” 


The other three tracts belonging to the Useful series, are biographies, : 


Of the first, it is sufficient to say that it contains the life of Carsten 


Niebuhr, the distinguished traveller, by his still more distinguished son the ©. 
historian of Rome. The second gives the life of Emanuel Kant, by . 
Professor Stapfer, of Paris, in which, though the view of the philosophy |; 


of the great transcendentalist be much more simple and intelligible than 


has generally been afforded, enough will be found to puzzle the brains of |: 


the generality of readers. The fault, however, attaches not to the 
biographer, but to the author of the system. At the same time, in a 
Students’ Library, it would be a great defect were such a life, and a 
compendium of such a philosophy as Kant’s, wanting. ‘The third bio- 
graphy before us is that of Madame de Stael, by Mrs. Child; and we are 
sorry to say, that such a bald and badly compiled work of the kind we 
have scarcely ever read. It gives us pain to say this of a female writer’s 
work, but the truth must be told; and when we assert that the performance 
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is totally unworthy of the series of which it forms a part, not merely as 
respects the writer’s capacity for grasping and analyzing the character of 
such a personage as the author of Corinna, but as regards the use of the 
English language, it is saying nothing more than what every paragraph 
which has come from the biographer’s pen strongly illustrates, | 





- pane A 


Art. XXV.—Home; or the Iron Rule. By Miss Stickney. § vols. 
London: Saunders and Otley. 1836. Me ao 


THe present work of Miss Stikney we consider the most finished of her 
productions. It appears:to us that she really is more at ome. throughout 
the entire of the three volumes before us, than we have ever seen her; we 
cannot, therefore, do otherwise than honestly recommend them to the 
attentive perusal of our readers, and if they do not expect the very top of. 
excellency in this department of writing, they will close the work highly 
pleased with the authoress» and well satisfied with the fidelity of her 
pictures. , 





Art. XXVI.—Rhymes for the Romantic and the Chivalrous. By 
D. W..C. _ London: Whittaker and Co. 1836. 


Wuat a charming and delightful volume! how beautiful is its binding! 
howenticing its outward appearance ! we exclaimed when we took this neat. 
little work into our hands. But how was our admiration increased upon.a, 
perusal of its pages, glowing with all the freshness and beauty of true 
and genuine poetry. We cannot do otherwise than recommend it to all 
in whose heart a poetic flame is enkindled, and. who wish, to meet. with:a‘: 


responsive feeling in others. ! > yt 





———--- 


Arr. XXVII.—The Art of Cookery. By Joun Motuarp. 2nd Edit. , 
London: Whittaker and Co. 1836. bias 


Tue author, who is, we are told, a very clever professor of the culinary 
art, has in a very simple and concise manner unfolded its hidden mysteries’ 
and revealed to common eyes the secrets of the kitchen. We therefore say 
to all neophytes in this conservative branch of business, as well. as‘ to 
learned and profound palaticians, that they will find in the volufiie wnderV 
notice many things. worth knowing ; consisting of curious recipes, and > 
numberless other articles so interesting to the gourmand. . . 


a 





Art. “XXVIII.— Tales of the Woods and Fields. A Second Series *’ 
of The Two Old Mens’ Tales. 3 vols. 8vo.° London :'' Sawnders’’’ 
and Otley. 1836. . AGA 


Tuovucu the author, or authoress, whichever it is, has not been able in 
the present work to sustain the interest and answer to the full the expecta. 
tions excited by the former series, yet, to our minds, it is all that. _ 
could reasonably be required from a young novice in the art, who,’no. 


doubt, upon his or her first production, bestowed the labour and attention _ 
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of, perhaps, years, There is another thing to be taken into account, 
which is, that in a first undertaking the public know, in general, nothing 
of the previous merits of the candidate for their favour ; and, to propi- 
tiate a kind reception, vast and unwearied labour is often given by. 
authors to their first literary efforts, which is impossible oftentimes for 
them to bestow upon their second undertaking; taking this into account, 
we pronounce the volumes before us far above mediocrity. 





Arr. XXIX.—Histoire de France. Du petit Lous. Par Mapam 
Cauicotr, Auteur de “ L’Histoire d’Angleterre. Du petit Authur.” 


London: Moxon. 1836. 


We have many objections to make against the great increase of children’s 
books of late. What really can be the aim of thus multiplying in such 
quantities these elementary works? No good, we are sure, can result. 
either to the children or to teachers, from the vast addition that is con- : 
stantly being made to juvenile literature. Are those for whose supposed. 

ood this accumulation of volumes is created, any better or more acquaint-, 
ed with that knowledge which is essential to their happiness than were 
their fathers? certainly not. It more generally is the case, that such 
knowledge as is taught by these kind of books, has only to be unlearnt by 
them in after life. A few good elementary works would be a desij- 


deratum. 





Art. XXX. — Schloss Hainfield; or a Winter in Lower Styria. 
By Captain Bas Hatt, R.N. London: Whittaker and Co. 1836. 


Tue enchanting interest with which Captain Basil Hall continues to in- 
vest the most trifling things, has always been considered by us a proof of 
his surprising excellency as a narrator: and we are certain that the pre- 
sent, on many accounts, very interesting volume, will not diminish the 
fame which he had previously acquired in this department of our litera- . 
ture. It has a very particular degree of interest, from the supposed fact 
that the Lady of Schloss Hainfield is no other than the original of Sir 
Walter Séott’s most radiant and fascinating creation, the mysterious Die 
Vernon. The circumstances which appeared to the Captain to identify the 
widowed proprietor of the Schloss with the caged bird of Osbaldiston Hall 
are the following :— 

‘‘ Amongst other things, it seemed very odd and unaccountable, that 
of all the works of Sir Walter Scott, the only one she had not seen was 
Rob Roy; and upon questioning her as to the cause of this, she mentioned 
that tt was the only one which he had not sent her. Now, on the sup- 
position that the heroine was drawn from her, this is readily to be under- 
stood—but scarcely otherwise. 

‘* Of course, we lost no time in bringing this novel before her, and _ 
while we read it to her, we carefully watched the effects it produced. | 
She ‘was much more deeply interested with the story than she had been _ 
with that of any of the other novels. She took particular interest in the 
descriptions of the scenery ; and with all that part which lies in Cumber- © 
land she seemed perfectly familiar; and as we read on, she repeatedly ‘ex- 
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claimed—‘ Oh, I know that scene—I remember describing it myself to Sir 
Walter Scott. That anecdote he had from me—I know the man that 
characte? is taken from,’ and so on, through the greater part of the 
book. But, what was most remarkable, she never once made an observation 
on the character or proceedings of Die Vernon. So conipletely, indeed, 
were we persuaded, from all the circumstances, that she herself ‘was cor- 
scious of the likeness, that we felt afraid to take the liberty of speaking 
to her directly upon the subject. Many times, however, we dropped hints, 
and gave her openings, but though she was quite communicative on every 
other point, she was resolutely silent upon this. And what made her reserve 
the more remarkable was, that when any other of Sir Walter’s novels was 
read to her, she let not a single character pass without the minutest scru- 
tiny—and very often stopped us to relate other characteristic anecdotes of 
the persons mentioned, and which she said she knew belonged to the same 
parties from which he had made his sketches. 

‘** ‘For'the rest, I shall only add, that I cannot conceive anything more 
exactly like what we may suppose Die Vernon to have become in her old 
age, than was our excellent friend Madame Purgstall at seventy-eight. 
Nearly forty years of expatriation, during scenes of war, pestilence, and 


famine, with the accompaniment of military despotism and civil tyranny, © 


had in no material degree damped the generous spirit, or tarnished the 


masculine understanding, which early won the future Great Uhknown’s | 
confidence and regard; and which, in the meridian of his power and 
fame, he afterwards traced in one of his most original and striking’ ~ 


characters.” 


It would appear from this, and many other parts of the volume, that — 


the Countess of Purgstall was really the type from which the Northern 
Magician drew his intensely interestmg character of ‘the Heath-flower of 


Cheviot.” 





Art. XXXI.— Wilson’s Historical, Traditional, and Imaginative Tales 
of the.Borders. Part XXII. Published for behoof of the Widow of 


J.M.Witson. Edinburgh: Sutherland. 


TueseE Tales are deserving of public patronage, and accordingly they have 


an extensive circulation. The great body of common readers, after all, 
form the best tribunal by which a literary work is to be judged. The 


pictures of life and manners in the fictitious sketches that have already been _.. 


published in this periodical, exhibit much variety, taste, and talent. Their 
principal recommendation in our eyes, is, that they are in excellent keep- 
ing with that which they profess to be, viz. short but effective stories, in 


which the strong and characteristic sentiments of the people, in pertape 


the most interesting’ section of Great Britain, are embodied, an which 
are by turns melting, comic, and arousing: The tales are therefore na- 


tional as well as provincial, and they fail not to convince us, that the Wwri-. 
an 


that they are determined and able to gather in, for the sake of the pissing, 4 


eff 


ters of them are not only fully imbued with the legendary lore that’ is 
rife in the romantic district they have set themselves to glean from, b 


and coming generations, the abundant harvest ready for their hands, whic 


is to be found in the characters, the popular feelings, and the arresting 
events that are current, and that are descriptive of the Borders in the pre-~ "7 


sent day. | 
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Art. XXXII.—The Public and Private Life of the Ancient Greeks, 

By Harwaicsn Hasz, Ph. D. Translated from the German. London: 
Tare is,no'work in the English language, and we venture to say nor in 
any other, which at all comes up or near to the one before us, as a com- 
pendious introduction on the subject of Grecian Antiquities. To juvenile, 
and also to general readers, it will be a book of no ordinary value and at- 
tractions; for its accuracy and the interesting character of its details are 
equally remarkable. ‘The Germans, as is well known, are the most in- 
defatigable and successful of all modern investigators of ancient literature, 
and this work draws largely from their voluminous discoveries in the va- 
rious departments into which the life, the civil institutions, and the na- 
tional peculiarities of the most-refined people in ancient times naturally 
divide themselves. In short, it embodies the riches, inan engaging form 
and style, of voluminous productions by the Germans, but which are 
also generally of a character repulsive to all but the erudite and the most 


studious.. Besides the scholar-like accuracy of this performance, its con-, 


tents, we have said, are singularly curious and interesting. The human 
mind loves to penetrate into the every-day life of a great man, and re- 
verts to it with far more sympathy than to his public deeds, which may 
blazon the page of history. Not less earnestly do we regard the manners 
and. life of an ancient community or nation such as the Greeks, whose re- 
nown is not only imperishable, but constantly enlarging, or at least be- 
coming moresublimated—a nation whose genius has transfused its mellow- 
ing and elevating spirit among every civilized people of later times. 
We.can best, in a short space, recommend the present work, by resort- 


ing to itself for a specimen ; and the page at which we open affords an . 
instance of another way in which such a publication may.he appreciated, 


viz. by showing to the Christian reader the extraordinary inferiority of 
the refined Greeks, to those who enjoy the effulgency of the Gospel., The 
extract runs thus :—‘‘ The female citizens of Athens were reared in such 


rigid restraints of traditional usage, that their resigned submission to... 
these antiquated forms is matter of no surprise. They grew up, guard- 


ed‘ by. bolts‘ and bars, in a seclusion almost equal.to that of an eastern 


harem. ‘Ihe house door was the threshold of the forbidden world to an. 


honourable matron ; and, to the maidens, it was fastened by a,lock or,seal 
which was loosened with the greatest solemnity on days of high festival, 
whien they walked in procession with decorous step and downcast eyes. 


In'this retreat they were kept that they might not see, or hear, or ask,,_ 


things unbecoming for them to know. Their youth was passed in the 


occupations of spinning and weaving, management of the female slaves, 


and the baking of bread. 


“ Nor did these privations of their early years receive the smallestcom- 


pensation in after life, from the pleasures of freedom and social intercourse. 


The early marriage into which they were often furced, was generally dic- Hy 


tated by family considerations or pecuniary interests; frequently, as in 


the case of heiresses, by legal obligation. In a connexionin which speak- 
ing in company was esteemed a sort of indecorum; in which, to be abso-_. 
lutely unobserved ‘was, according to Thucydides, the highest of all merits, 
and unconditional submission to the will or the caprice of their husbands, 


the first duty of woman, the decent virtues of a housewife, must neces- 
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sarily have been the only ones which could be regarded with respect. 
Where, under such circumstances, any one of those talents that eheer 
and embellish existence, unfolded itself, it must have been the irrepressi- 
ble offspring of nature, not the foster-child of education. We should, 
therefore, seek in vain among the matrons of Athens for poetesses, and 
women celebrated for intellectual endowments, like the female disciples 
of Pythagora. The same remark, indeed, applies generally to the states 
of Ionic extraction, so long as the ancient domestic constitution of society 
subsisted. The Athenian women seem to have wanted even the first ele- 
ments of intellectual culture—reading and writing. Yet in spite of all 
restraints, internal and external, to which they were subject, they pos- 
sessed the same exclusive and absolute power over the early training of 
the stronger and rougher sex, which,in Sparta, was delegated to Laco- 
nian mothers. 

“If it be asked, what were the advantages enjoyed by Athenian women 
as a compensation for such oppressive restraints? we can find no other 
than the inviolate respect paid to personal dignity, the civil rights, and 
the religious festivals of women.”’ 


Art. XXXIII.—Adventures in the North of Europe, Iiustrative of the 
Poetry and Philosophy of Travel. By E. W. Lanper, Esq. Saun- 
ders and Otley. 

In these elegant and unpretending volumes there is a great deal of useful 

as well as amusing reading. There is not a little of originality also, in the 

plan of the work; at the same time, the field trodden is in a great mea- 
sure new. Stockhulm, Copenhagen, Bergen, and the surrounding coun. 
tries are rarely visited by tourists. Mr. Lander has here, however, laid 
much of them open to us, calling up the riches of his poetic muse, to re: 
cord and illustrate the majestic scenery which his eye scanned in the 
course of his pedestrian travel, and making the condition of the people 
whom he encountered in his erratic, but various, and sometimes affecting 
experience, the theme of sound reflections as tu the relative advantages 
of different habits and institutions that exist in different countries. To- 
gether with the outpourings of a refined poetic fancy, and a number of 

sagacious, yet engaging lessons in philosophy, these volumes come in a 

guise which confers upon them the attractions of a chaste fiction ; for the 

author, to lend pathos to the spirit of his information, supposes the 
traveller to be a clergyman, who takes this method of obtaining relief to 

a heart sorely crushed by domestic affliction. Few volumes, indeed, have 

lately passed through our hands, which we can so heartily recommend as 

the two before us. | 


Art. XXXIV.—The Gossip’s Week. By the Author of “Slight Remi- 
niscences.” With Wood-cuts, from Original Designs, 2 vols, Lon- 
don: Longman & Co. 1836. 

TuEsE Tales, which occupy eight talking days, are of a superior order. 

They no doubt picture to us scenes and feelings that are never con- 

secutively realized by any individuals, or society of individuals, Still 

they are calculated to exert a refining influence, and to impress valuable 

ideas upon the mind. The Tales are, in truth, not merely the offspringwof 

an elegant fancy, but there is a breathing of soul in them, and a pic- 
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esque colourin ng thrown over them, which satisfy the reader that they 
ont unaffected copies of an original mode of reflection, and grouping 
of things together. Whoever reads the work once, will, with an increas- 
ing delight, resort to it many times afterwards. The wood-cuts are beau- 
tiful, some of them extremely so. 


Art. XXXV.—Evils of the State of Ireland—their Causes ; and their 
Remedy—A Poor Law. By Joun Revans. London : Hatchard, 1836. 
Mr. Revans has held the office of Secretary to the Poor Law Inquiry for 
England and: Wales, which led to the Amendment Act, in 1834; and 
subsequently that of Secretary to the Poor Inquiry Commission in Ireland. 
He has therefore had perhaps unexampled opportunities of forming a just 
opinion upon the comparative evils or advantages of Poor Laws for the 
latter country. We cannot, however, agree with him in thinking that 
their introduction into Ireland, though the measure may be necessary for 
the immediate relief of the people, is to to be regarded as a permanent 
and sovereign remedy. At best, Poor Laws are but a necessary evil; 
and, exposed as they are to mal-administration, they not unfrequently 
have aggravated that which they were intended to cure. The author’s 
parallels and conclusions drawn from other countries, appear to us not 
unfrequently to be illogical or inapplicable. Have Poor Laws been of 
such benefit to England as Mr. Revans asserts, when he says, “ that 
with them the English people have become the most comfortable in Eu- 
rope?” May it not be said, that the prosperity of this country has 
grown up in spite of Poor Laws, rather than in harmony with them? 
This publication, nevertheless, merits the most serious consideration. 
Like other reports and publications resulting from the Poor Inquiry 
Commission in Ireland, it discloses the most appalling and sickening pic- 

tures of destitution. Imagination falls far short of the reality. 


Art. XXXVI |.—Literary Remains of the late Wiliam Hazlitt; with a 
Notice of his Lite. By his Son. 2vols. London: Saunders & Otley. 
Tuxsz volumes consist of metaphysical, political, and literary essays, 
some of which are old acquaintances, and others which might otherwise 
have perished, had they been allowed to lie concealed in the pages of such 
ephemeral’ publications as periodicals must necessarily be. Besides a 
biographical notice of Hazlitt, by his Son, which is highly creditable to 
the writer’s taste, as well as to his modesty, there are “ some thoughts 
on the genius of William Hazlitt, by the author of Eugene Aram;” and 
“ Thoughts. by Serjeant Talfourd.” A few interesting letters, and a fine 
head, indicating the peculiar temperament of the man, enrich the pub- 

lication. 

The character, genius, and literary Remains of Hazlitt, merited the 
pains that have been bestowed upon this work. He has never yet been 
properly appreciated or understood. Neither can we say, that the sketch 
of his Life, presented by his son, will supply the void. It is more than 
probable that the most ingenious and laboured biography would have 
failed in tracing and analysing the subtle labyrinths of his irritable and 
phantastic mind. If so, an unambitious outline of the prominent events 
in the history of such a person, and a judicious selection from his writings, 
. seem to be the best portrait that could be furnished of him; and this is 
what is done in these volumes. 
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Aragon, notices of the province of, 453 

Aristotle, his analogy of germ and function 
impugned, 271 

Armenian wedding, account of, 519 

Armitage, J., his History of Brazil, 217 

Army, the, Lines on, 204 

Artists in India and Egypt compared, 305 

Ascetic insanity, examples of, 259 

Asia, semibarbaric, false notions regarding, 
86 

Atmosphere, 
health, 67 

Athens, when a city of tombs, letter re- 
garding, 107 

Attorney, his status as a lawyer, 174 

Austrian liberty boasted of, 115 

Austrio-French alliance, symptoms of, 444 

Austria, state of literature in, 554 

Author, letter to an, remarks on, 108 

Author’s calumny, instance of an, 549 

Avalanche, reverberation of an, character- 
ized, 494 

Avenue, unparalleled, description of, 342 

Avocations, effects of particular upon 
health, 78 

Azote, the food it enters into, 582 


how its variations affect 


B. 
Bacx’s Expedition, narrative of, reviewed, 
176 
Bailie of Kildrummy, curious letter to, 
103 
Ball failure of a grand, described, 572 
Baltimore, how indebted to Hibernia, 123 
Bauking in Ireland, History of, 384 
Banker’s Act, Lrish, notice of, 389 
Banks of Ireland, when established, 391 
Banda, Oriental, notices concerning, 221 
Banna, scenes at, described, 91 
Bans, number of, proclaimed in one church 
in one day, 187 
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600 INDEX. 


Barcelona, description of, 193 

Bar, lawyers how called to the, 170 

Barristers, education of English, 168 

Barrow, T., his tour round Ireland, 421 

Basket maker, genius of a, characterized, 
503 

Bass, James I., his respect to memory of, 
317 

Basque provinces, tradition of inviolability 
of, 448 

Bathing, effects of, considered, 77 

Bayonne, notices of, 447 

Beattie, his Switzerland, notice of, 433 

Bedrooms, uses of fires in, 77 

Beggary, enormous, account of, 237 

Belgium, St. George’s Saunter in, 233 

Bengal, Carey’s first account of, 461 

Bengali Dictionary, character of Carey’s, 
463 

Benchers, powers and privileges of, 171 

Berlin, notices of the city, 114 

Bigotry, influence of protracted, 197 

Bigotry of Lord Teigmouth, specimens of, 
978 

Biarris, bathing scene at, description of, 
447 

Biographical riches, where chiefly found, 
79 

Birth-day thought, a remarkable, 106 

Blackrock castle, described, 430 

Boobies, demeanour of certain, described, 
243 

Beay and mind, how intimately connected, 
40 

Bodily rest, benefits of, after eating, 359 

Book of nature, the best book for children, 
402 

Bookseller’s shop in Spain, described, 199 

Bold man, conduct of a, instanced, 227 

Bonaparte’s head, its size, 401 

Bowels, the regulation of the, considered, 
365 

Bowles, C., her Birth-day, review of, 483 

Bourdeaux, Duke of, notices of the, 116 

Braganza family, benefits brought by the, 
to Brazil, 219 

Brain, connexion of nerves of the, with 
other parts, 356 

Brazil, Amitage’s History of, 217 

Brava Gente, who the author of the hymn, 
224 

Brayer, his residence in Constantinople, 
293 

Breakfast, a saunterer’s, described, 235 

Bridal promenade, description of Russian, 
531 

Brigham, A., his Treatise on Health, review 
ot, 397 

Brougham, Lord, sketch of, 28 

Broussais,‘ opinion of, stated, 73 

Browne, Sir H., notices of, §4 


Browne, J., his History of the Clans, 94 

Brussels, one word about the women of, 
242 

Buckingham, Duke of, sketch of, 25 

Bull-fights,impression produced on a stran- 
ger by Spanish, 455 

Butter-bemme, universal use of, 113 

Byron, anecdote relating to Lord, 510 


C. 

CaBinet LipRARyY, Edinburgh, notice of, 
290; Library of Scarce Tracts, notice of,- 
592 

Caffers, difficulties in the way of christian- 
izing the, 282 

Café, eulogy of the mistress of a, 570 

Calamity to a community, great, instanced, 
150 

Calleott, Mrs., her Essays on Painting, 302 

Calumny, instance of gross, 382 

Cambysis, the period of his accession, 164 

Carey, Memoir of William, review of, 457 ; 
early education of, 459 ; scholarship of, 
462; vast labours of, 464 

Carlos, Honan’s Court and Camp of Don, 
564 

Carnival in Madrid, gaieties of, 571 

Cash payments, opinions regarding, 61 

Cashibo, wiles of a, described, 146 

Caspar Hauser, Earl Stanhope’s: tracts 
relative to, 534 

Catalonian belles, dress of, 194! 

Catalogue, necessity of classed, in British 
Museum, 56 

Causes, predisposing, of insanity, 247 

Ceremony, marriage,among the Zoolus, 
285 

Cerro Pasco, altitude of, 141; mines of, 
142 

Cuneiform inscriptions, described, 94 

Channing, his Essay on Slavery, review 
of, 147 

Chapman, D., his Dissertations, notice of, 
435 

Chiefs, Scottish, great influence of, 370 

Child of God, man a, 152 ! 

Children, the danger parents run in making 
prodigies of their, 402 

Christianity, obstacles to, what the great- 
est, 288 

Church establishments, merits of different, 
376 , 

Church, the, Lines on, 203 

Cisplatine war, notices regarding the, 221 

City of Petra, account of tombs in, 342 

Civilization, Moreton on, review of, 541; 
effect of, on health, 545 , 

Clans, Browne’s History of the, 94 

Clanship, natural result of, 88 

Clarkson, his researches, review of, 225 








INDEX. 


Classification, specimen of whimsical, 310 

Cleanliness, Russian, extreme praise of, 
527 

Cleone, letter of, 105 

tlergy, Scottish, inconsistent opinions re- 

specting, 377 

Clergy, duties of the Turkish, 514 

Clothing, properties of different kinds of, 

6 


Coghlan’s Guide to St. Petersburgh, &c., 
notice of, 440 

Coherence of ideas, consequences of irre- 
gular, 255 

ang of ideas, abnormous, account of, 

57 

—— Downs, occurrence of elvan in, 
326 

Cold, intense, description of, 179 

Coleraine, sketch of, 426 

Colours used by ancient painters, number 
of, 312 

Combe, A., his Physiology of Digestion, 
review of, 348 

Combinating to raise wages, folly of, 543 

Common sense, the best of learning, 403 

a aaa of New Russia, &c., report of, 

4 

Concession, opportune, wisdom of, 12 

Constantinople, Brayer’s Residence in, 293 

Constantinople, Walsh’s Residence in, re- 
view of, 506 

Constitution, mistake regarding British, 
81 

Constitution of England, not to be con- 
sidered, theoretically, 10 

Consumptions, how affected by change of 
temperature, 72 

Consolidated mines of Cornwall, account 
of, 323 

Cookery, character of Continental, 584 

Cooking animal, man so defined, 579 

Cooper, J. F., his Switzerland, review of, 
489 

Cork, notices of the city of, 428 

Cornish mines, general view of, 336 

Cornwall, united mines of, account of, 323 

Cornille, H., his Reminiscences of Spain, 
445 

Court, inns of, report on the, 167 

Cowper’s malady, anecdote illustrative of, 


Crocodile, remarks on Mr. Watterton and 
his, 189 

Cruelty, slavery gives license to, 155 

Cultivation of the mind, consequences of 
well-timed, 405 

Cunningham, G. G., his Lives of Illustrious 
Englishmen, 79 

Currency, connexion of, with national 
distress, 57 


601 


D. 

DaRWIN, account of a visit to Dr., 36 

Day in the Woods, review of Miller’s, 502 

Degrees, inns of court conferred, 168 

Delinquent, suitable punishment of a, 145 

Delirium of the passions, a species of in- 
sanity, 259 — 

Derangement of the brain, how the phrase 
is to be understood, 399 

Despotism, effects of, 197 

Despotism, charge of, against Spaniards, 
570 

Devoteeism, is it the effect or cause of 
mental derangement ? 251 

Devil, machine so called, described, 188 

Devon, F., his Extracts from ancient Pell 
Office, 315 

Dewsbury, remarkable manufactory at, 
185 

Diamond, notice of engraving on, 319 

Diet, consequences of errorsin, 349 

Digestion, Combe’s Physiology of, 348 

Dinner-party, interesting discovery at, 17 

Dissent in England and Scotland, state of, 
379 

Dissent, alleged causes of, 380 

Distress, national, connexion of currency 
with, 57 

Dogmas, specimen of cruel, 230 

Dogmatism, specimens of, 232 

Domestic scenes, description of, 484 

Don Pedro, his declaration of Brazilian 
independence, 220 

Door-steps, how much indicated by neat, 
208 


Downfall of Napoleon, chief instrument in 
the, 198 

Domestic scene, affecting, described, 114 

— blood, use of, by the ancients, 

Drawings, quantity of original, in Eng- 
land, 470 

Dreams, belief in, not extirpated, 374 

Dresden, state of literature in, 554 

Drew, S., his Remains, notice of, 443 

— rules and phenomena regarding, 

Drinkers, brains of hard, state of, 585 

Dullness, example of, 232 

Dundee, Viscount, notices of, 96 


—_ R.,-his Elements of Hygiene, 


E. 
EASTERN races of people, opinions regard. 
ing, 91 
Ecclesiastical property, nature of, com- 
pared with privaie, 8 
Eclipse, the solar, Zorlin on, 135 
Edom, proofs of desolation of, 339 
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602 INDEX, 


Education in the Highlands, state of. 371 

Egypt, Sharpe’s Early History of, 161 

Ezy pt, did painting exist in ancient? 305 

Egyptians, physical character of ancient, 
166 

Ellis, evidence of Sir H., examined, 48 

Eloquence, specimens of servile, 223 

Elvan, occurrence of, where found, 326 

Elysium of animals, notice of the, 135 

Emancipation, Catholic, not a final mea- 
sure, 20 

Emancipation of American slaves, imme- 
diate, considered, 159 

England at the present moment, state of, 
62 

England ia 1835, Raumer'’s, review of, 1 

English, H., his Mining Review, 321 

English Sonnets, Honsman’s collection of, 
442 

Englishmen, Lives of Illustrious, review of, 
79 

Engine, steam, description of a particular, 
333 

Engine boiler-house, description of, 333 

Episcopacy, inordinate admiration of, 381 

Equanimity, remarkable instance of, 44 

Error, comments on a vulgar, 584 

Essence of religion, account of, 228 

Esther of Engaddi, notice of, 291 

Etruscan specimens of art, character of, 
307 

European manners, Turkish horror of, 301 

Europeans and Americans, alleged recipro- 
cal ignorance between, 495 

Evergreen trees, the most useful of, 209 

Excavated city, the, formation of, 343 

Exchange, cause of rise of rate of, 386 

Exchequer, Issues of, review of, 315 

Exciusiveness of English bar, considered, 
275 

Expediency, the rule of, too much in 
vogue, 149 


F. 
FacuLtTies of man, internal excellencies 
of, 577 
Fairhead, promontory of, described, 424 
Faith of the Spaniards, characterised, 455 
Fanaticism, pernicious character of, 10 
Farmer, description of a Belgie, 235 
Fatality. illustration of belief in, 299 
Fellow Commoner, notice of the, 138 
Fellowes, his Religion of the Universe, 225 
Female education in Spain, state of, 196 
Female sex, degraded condition of, in- 
stance of, 417 
Fennell, his Remarks on Geology, notice 
of, 590 
Festivities, description of certain, 451 
Fine arts, progress of, how regulated, 304 


First parents, supposed knowledge of our, 
226 

Fish River, Great, Back’s Expedition to, 
176 

Flanders, cheap living in, how balanced, 
237 

Flemish character, a representative of, 238 

Fletcher, J., his Rudiments of Physiology, 
259 

Food of the Caffers, described, 285 

Food of the Mussulman, account of, 297 

Food, texture of, considered, 358 

Food, earliest, of man, 581 

Food, the nutritive and digestible proper- 
ties of different, 72 

Forcing of the intellect, danger of early, 
397 

Forshall, Mr., his evidence examined, 50 

Forster, Rev. Ch., his Life of Bishop Jebb, 
33 

Foundling’s history, strange passages in, 
536 

Free labourer, slave compared to, 157 

Frontier population, character of a, 282 


G. 

Garery, difference between happiness and, 
157 

Gain, slavery upheld for, considered, 153 

Garden, review of the Manse, 206 

Garden-tools, description of, 216 

Gardener, A. F., his Journey to Zoolu 
country, review of, 279 

Gardening, advantages of a taste for, 212 

Gauchos, notices concerning the, 222 

Geography, Turkish ignorance of, 513 

Geology, progress of science of, 322 

George, St., his Saunter in Belgium, re- 
view of, 233 

German artist in England, tour of, 465 

Germany, sketches of, 111 

Germany in 1831, review of Strang’s, 549 

Gilbart, J. W., his History of Banking in 
Ireland, 384 

Glossary of Terms used in Ancient Archi- 
tecture, notice of, 444 

Gold, why valuable, 59; employed for two 
purposes, 60 

Gospel according to Matthew, Aislabie’s 
translation of, 133 

Gossip’s Week, notice of the, 597 

Gower house, splendour of, 467 

Graham, Marquis of Montrose, his trial and 
execution, 99 

Granada and the Alhambra, Smith’s Songs 
of, notice of, 134 

Grandiloquism, specimens of, 526 

Gray’s Inn, regulation in, 170 

Graziers, dignity of, in Cafferland, 284 

Grecian painting, progress of, 307 
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Greek, Art of Reading, notice of, 443 

Creek painters, names of earliest, 305 

Greeks, anecdotes of Turkish cruelty to 
the, 511 

Grey, sketch of Earl, 33 

Grey man’s path, description of, 425 

Groupings, singular, described, 177 

Guiana, emigration to, recommended, 125 

Guilt, how to choose between poverty and, 


154 
H. 


HALE, Sir Mathew, notices regarding, 81 


. Hall, Mrs., her Book of Flowers, 134 


Hall, notice of his Schloss Hainfield, 594 

Halls of Inns of Court, who dine in, 172 

Hamburgh, state of literature in. 550 

Hardening children, danger of, 69 

Harem, interior of, described, 300 

Harvey, D. W., case of, reference to, 171 

Hase, notice of his Life of the Ancient 
Greeks, 596 

Hazlitt, notice of Remains of William, 593 

Haye Sainte, La, a tourist pugnacious at, 
243 

Head, his Home Tour, review of, 152 

Heath’s Drawing Room Portfolio, noticed, 
133 

Herbert, his lrish Varieties, 136 

Hieroglyphic painting, effects of, 306 

Hierogly phical writing, account of, 165 

Highlands of Scotland, large transiers of 
property in, accounted for, 370 

Hill, notice of his National Education, 590 

Historic names, want of, at Constantinople, 
298 

Holly, native, just praise of the, 208 

Home Tour, Head’s, review of, 182 

Honan, M. B., his Court and Camp of Don 
Carlos, 564 

Honied land, Greece so called, 106 

Hotel Keepers, specimen of Spanish, 198 

House of Lords and Ireland, question be- 
tween, 422 

How, notice of his Ideagraphy, 589 

Human body, general apathy concerning 
the wonders of, 260 

Hunger, desperation of, 180 

Hygiene, Dunglison’s Elements of, 69 


I, 
IpuMEANS, evidences of the wealth of the, 
345 
Imitation, natural to mankind, 304 
Incoherence of ideas, speculations on, 254 
Indications of insanity, described, 246 
Influence of slavery, moral, 155 
Inigo Jones, sums paid to, 319 
Inklings of Adventure, Willis’s notice of, 
441 


Inner Temple, regulations in the, 170 


Inorganic matter, attributes of, 262 

Inns of Court, reports on the, 167 

Insanity, Neville on, review of, 244 

Juspirations, passive, account of, 255 

Instrumentality, moral, recommended for 
Ireland, 41 

Insurrection, Jebb’s mode of allaying an 
Irish, 40 

lon, by Serjeant Talfourd, notice of, 437 

Isaacs, N., his Travels in Eastern Africa, 
416 


Italians, state of art among ancient, 306 


J. 
James I., Issue Books in the reign of, 316 
Jebb, Bishop, Life of, 33 
Jerome Bonaparte, anecdotes of, 117 
Jewell, death of the hound, account of, 
318 
Johnson, anecdotes of Dr., 42 
Jonah, pretended tomb of, 93 
Jordan, ancient course of river of, 345 
Journeys of the Arabs, manner of, 346 
Journalists, Brazilian, notices concerning, 
223 
— of Supreme Courts, whence taken, 
74 


K. 
KEEL’s Hotel, recommendation of, 185 
Khasné, description of the, 344 
Killiecrankie, battle of, account of, 96 
King James I., his attachment to Arcadian 
life, 320 
Kings of Egypt, wealth of, 165 
— throne in House of Lords, described, 
Knight, notice of his Architectural Tour, 
239 
Koordistan, Rich’s, review of, 85 


L. 
Laporpe, Leon de, his Mount Sinai, &c., 
review of, 338 
Labyrinths, allusions to certain, 217 
Lady, description of a tattoed, 181 
Lender, his Adventures in the North of 
lLurope, notice of, 597 
Landor, W.S., his Pericles and Aspasia, 104 
Laocoon, loss’s translation of Lessing’s, 
notice of, 431 
Law Lords, inactivity of late made, 23 
Lawyers of England, account of, 167 
Learned professions, the first in rank of 
the, 163 
Leuret, F., on Insanity, 244 
Library of British Museum, bad arrange. 
ment of, 52 
Life, use of gardening in behalf of, 212 
Light, influence of, on animal economy, 70 
Lima to Peru, journey from, 141 
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604 INDEX. 


Literature, deficiency of foreign, in British 
Museum, 53; deficiency of English, 54 

Literary men, neglect of, in Britain, 46 

Living, Ticknor’s Philosophy of, 580 

Locality, effects of, on health, 67 

Lodes in Cornish mines, size of, 327 

Lombreuf, portrait taken at, 243 

London, Raumer’s Outline Description of, 4 

Londonderry, Marquis of, sketch of, 26 

Lords, House of, Random Recollections 
of, 22 

Love-adventure of a Pole, 114 

Lowenstein, Jane Roberts’, notice of, 135 

Lower Egypt, form of government in, 166 


M. 

MacpouGALt, lake, where situated, 181 

Machinery, influence of, opinion on, 15; 
notices of manufactory of, 190 

Magazine of Health, notice of, 436 

Manse Garden, review of the, 206 

Man, as property, not justly held, 151 

Manufacturing districts of England, Head’s 
Tour through, 182 

Martineau, J., his Rationale of Religious 
Inquiry, notice of, 436 

Mascarenhas, the, notice of, 290 

Materials used in painting, essay on, 311 

Mathematical knowledge of the Egy ptians, 
extent of, 165 

Matheson, his British Tiade with China, 
noticed, 136 

Mar, Earl of. his insurrection, 102 

M‘Queen’s Statistics of the British Em.- 
pire, 141 

Meals, questions as to number of, for each 
day, 74 

Mechanic.! arts, Mussulman ignorance of, 
298 

Mechlin breakfast, described, 239 

Melons, are they fit for the Manse Gar- 
den? 214 

Merchandize, description of African, 286 

Metternich, Premier ot Austria, notices 
of, 117 

Miasmata, nature of, almost unknown, 70 

Middle-class. want of, in Spain, 202 

Milk, how used by the Caflres, 284 

Miller. Th., his Day in the Woods, review 
of, 502 

Mines, ancient, of Cornwall and Devon- 
shire, 322; European and American, 
comparative view of, 337 

Miners, folly of British, instances of, 325 

Mineralogical knowledge among miners, 
advancement of, 331 

Mineral riches of Britain, notice of, 337 

Mining Review, review of, 321 

Minister’s boy, characteristics of the, 216 ; 
recommendations to parish, 210 

Ministry, death of, described, 9 


Money, nature of the value of. 58 
Monomania, description of, 250 
Montgomery’s Messiah, notice of, 134 
Montrose, Marquis of, notices of, 95 
Mount Sinai, Laborde’s Journey to, 338 
Mummy cases, what made of, 312 
Munster, rate of emigration from, 120 
Museum, Report on Condition of British, 
46 
Mushrooms, are they fit for the Manse 
Garden ? 215 
Mussulman, character of the, 296 
N 


NABATHEANS, who they were, 340 ‘ 


Napier, Admiral, bis Account of War in 
Portugal, 556 

Napoleon, anecdotes of, 118 

Nation of gardeners, where found, 207 

Nations of antiquity, fate of, 546 

National Bank of Ireland, notice of, 395) 

National Gallery in London, Passavant’s 
opinion of, 466 

Nature, strange charge against, 51 

Naumachia, description of a, 345 

Navigation of a river, perilous, 178 

Navy, the, lines on, 205 

Nebbi Yunus. village of, described, 92 

Neville, W. B., on Insanity, 244 

Newcastle, sketch of Duke of, 27 

Newspaper, description of Turkish, 516 ; 
effects of its publication, 517 

Newspapers, specimens of their manufac- 
tures, 201 

Nicholas I., personal appearance of, 523 

Nineveh, Rich’s Residence at, review of, 
56 

Noblemen, favourable specimen of, 196 

Nooth, parsonages in the, described, 211 

Notre Dame in Bruges, notices of, 237 

Nouraddin, Finch’s, notice of, 292 

Novel-reading, antidote to indiscrimi- 
nate, 80 

Nutrition, process of, account of, 350 


O. 

O’ConNEL a giant, who made him such, 
17 

Ogling, science of, well understood in 
Spain, 457 

Omnivorous nature of man, considered, 
582 

Opinion in Russia, progress of, 481 

Oral revelation from God, supposed ex. 
tent of, 227 

Orang-outang and man, dissimilarities 
between, 574 

Oran’s Chapel. St., notices of, 369 

Orders of mankind, lower, vindicated, 499 

Organic beings, atiributes of, 262 

Organs of the body, activity of, how to be 
increased, 400 
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Orkneys, notices of the, 375 

Ores in Cornish mines, nature of, 327 

Organization of plants and animals, differ- 
ence of, 268 

Osmar Bey, notices of, 87 

Ottoman clergy, notices concerning, 513 

Oxford, Memorials of, notice of, 435 


| 

PacuiTEA, character of Indians on the, 
146 

Padre Plaza, History of, noticed. 144 

Painting, Callcott’s History of, 302 

Palaces of St. Petersburgh, size of, 522 

Palliations of slavery, considered, 156 

Palmyra, Petra compared to, 343 

Pampeluna, notices of the town of, 453 

Panic in the money market, consequences 
of, and how caused, 65 

Paper duty, its influence on literature, 
276; injurious effects of, 277 

Parime, Portuguese of, their example re- 
commended, 125 

Paris, London compared with, 5 

Partridge-fighting, described, 89 

Partiality, instances of an author’s, 566 

Pasha of Koordistan, notices of, 90 

Passavant, his Tour in England, review 
of, 465 

Paul, did he countenance slavery ? 158 

Pauper’s death-bed, lines on the, 487 

Peasant, picture of the Aragonian, 454 

Peel, Sir R., account of visit paid to, 16 

Peers, House of, forms observed in, 23 

Pell Office, extracts from ancient, 315 

Penciller by the Way, Landor’s ire against 
the, 110 

Pericles and Aspasia, review of Landor’s, 
104 

Personal Sketches, specimens of Rau- 
mer’s, 16 

Petra, Laborde’s Journey to City of, 338 

Phenician origin of the Irish, anecdote 
concerning, 507 

Physiology, definition of the term, 261 

Pictures of England, gratifying, 184 

Pig, [rishman’s tact with his, 185 

Pigments used by ancient painters, nature 
of, 313 

Pine-apple. gooseberry and potato prefer- 
red to, 213 

Pins, description of manufactory of, 187 

Plague, opinions about the, 294 

Poles, interesting particulars regarding 
the, 115 

Policy of England towards Russia, consi- 
dered, 475 

Politics, eastern, specimen of, 87 

Polygamy, results of Turkish, 300 

Poorer classes in Ireland, condition of, 119 

Popular Encyclopedia, notice of, 433 


Porphyry, occurrence of, where found, 325 

Portuguese literature, poverty of, 229 

Potatoes, variety of dishes made from, 114 

Prayer, the practice of, reprobated, 231 

Precious metals, causes which regulate va- 
lue of, 387 

Precocity, meatal, asymptom of disease, 
400 

Prediction, mistaken, instance of, 36 

Press, licentiousness of, how to be checked, 
15 

Prince Piickler-Muskau, his parks de- 
scribed, 116 

Printing- presses, steam, reflections con- 
cerning, 15 

Pride, opinion concerning Spanish, 195 

Priests, Spanish parish, character of, 570 

Prince Charles Edward’s letters, speci- 
mens of, 103 

Professions, with other Poems, review of, 
203 

Prussians, abstemious character of the, 113 

Psychological Fragments on Insanity, re- 
view of Leuret’s, 244 

Publishers, how affected by paper duty, 
277 

Puchero, description of the dish, 569 


R. 

RapIcats, alleged mistakes of the, 13 

Rags, uses of old fusty, 189 

Rail-road, beauties of a, 191; sagacity of 
horses on, 192 

— Sir W., presumed assistant to, 
321 

Rameria, notices of a, 450 

— in Russia, account of distinction of, 

7 

Raphael’s, soi disant, account of, 471 

Raumer, F. Von, his England in 1835, 1; 
Memoir of, 2; writings, of, 3 

a - paeaain Random, of House of Lords, 

Recipe recom vended to clergymen, out- 
line of, 212 : 

atone charge of, against Americans, 
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Revelation, Egyptian antiquities corrobo- 
rate, 163; proof of truth of, 339 

Rhymes for the Romantic and the Chival- 
rous, notice of, 593 

Rich, C. J., bis Koordistan, 85 

Rickets, nature of the disease, 400 

Right, indestructible, instance of, 151 

Robbers in Spain, numbers of, 194 

Roden, sketch of Karl, 26 

Rogers, Samuel, notice of his pictures, 468 

Roman Catholics, Jebb’s popularity among, 
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Roman Catholics, enlightened conduct of, 
372 

Roscoe’s views in Wales, notice of, 137 

Rosetta stone, information thence derived, 
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Rout, English, description of, 6 

Royle’s Botany of Himalayan Mountains, 
notice of, 435 

Rudiments of Physiology, Fletcher’s, re- 
view of, 259 

Rugen, Isle of, described, 112 

Ruins of Nineveh, notices regarding, 92 

Russia, people of, described, 474; pre- 
valent ignorance regarding, 4795 

Russian nobility, number of, 476 

Russias, kind of respect paid to emperor of 
all the, 525 
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Sailor on fresh water, uneasiness of, 177 

Sailor,-author’s manner, specimens of, 061 

Salt River, Indians on the, 178 

San Sebastian, description of, 200 

Sanscrit Grammar, character of Carey’s, 
463 

Sarragossa, Maid of, notice concerning, 
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Sartorius, Napier’s vindication of, 558 

Savoys, recommendation of, 215 
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Scenes in House of Lords, uproarious, 24 

Schnapps-drinking, vice of, 113 

Schools, Turkish, described, 517; 

Scientific men, neglect of, instanced, 46 

Scotland, popular knowledge of, recent, 
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Scott, Sir W., benefits resulting from his 
works, 98; his early education, 405 

Sea-coast Counties o: Ireland, tour through, 
421 

Seasons, effects of different, on health, 71 

Second sight, traces of, still in Scotland, 
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Serfs of Russia, condition of, 477 
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Sketches of the Germans, review of, 111; 
of the Coasts and Islands of Scotland, 
Lord Teignmouth’s, 366 

Sky-lark, Lines to a, 503 

Slave, spirit of a, characterised, 156 

Slavery, Channing’s Essay on, 147 

Slave-holders, character of, 159 

Sliding mountains, amusement of the, 528 

— Egerton, his Elyseum of Animals, 

Smith’s Songs of Granada, &c., noticed, 134 

Smyth and Lowe’s Journey, review of, 141 

Society of Friends, average number of 
deranged persons in, 251 

Sodom and Gomorrah, how destroyed, 348 

Solitudes, vast, described, 178 

South Africans, wealth of, 283 

Spaniards, supposed character of the, 454 

Spanish liberty, specimen of, 194 

Speculations, inconclusive, instances, of, 
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Spellings, faucifal, specimens of, 109 

Splendour, barbaric, of churches in St. 
Petersburgh, described, 522 

Stanhope, Karl, his tracts relative to Caspar 
Hauser, 534 
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a great, ll 
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Stickney, notice of her Home, 593 
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Sunrise, beauty of an eastern, 295 

Surface operations in mining, account of, 
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Swanlinbar, Jebb’s conduct when curate 
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Swine, Scottish aversion to, reasons for, 374 

Swiss scenery, with American, Cooper's 
comparison of, 492 

Switzerland, Cooper’s Excursions in, review 
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Tarragona, description of, 194 

Tattersall, G., his Lakes of England, no- 
tice of, 443 

Tax, barbarous instance of, 278 

Teacher, confessions of an unstable, 228 

Teignmouth, Lord, his Sketches, review of, 
366 

Temperance Societies, early date of, 406 

Temple, revels of students in the, 169 

Tendencies of slavery, natural, 154 

Test of Truth, remarks on the ultimate, 
292 

Thames, scenery of shipping on the, 4 

Theology, heroic age of English, 83 

‘Ticknor, his Philosophy of Living, review 
of, 580 

Tietz, M., Von, review of his St. Peters- 
burgh, &e., 521 

Tight-lacing, condemnation of, 588 

Title of a book, how much indicated by 
the, 207 

Tobacco, effects of use of, 76 

Tolerance, observations on mutual, 292 

Tolosa, notices of people of, 449 

Tomb, royal, expenses of, 317 : 

Touchstone, Christianity, slavery consl- 
dered, as a, 150 Ps 

Tories, idol of the, what it is, 8 

Tory, errors of a, 381 

Tourist, costume of a pedestrian, 234 

Trading adventurer, strange appearance of, 
418 

Tradition, curious, verification of, 369 

Treasures of art in England, notice of, 465 

Treasury of Pharaoh, description of, 344 

Trojan War, date of, 164 

Trustees of British Museum, who they are, 
48 

Turban, the inconvenience of the, 296 

Turkey, doom impending over, 506 

Turks, character of the, 224 
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U.emas, functions of the, 515 

Ulster, emigration from province of, 125 

Ultra Tories among the Lords, want of 
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Ultraism, specimen of, 587 

Underground operations in mining, ac- 
count of, 329 

United States, how indebted to Ireland, 
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Universe, Fellowes on Religion of the, 225 
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University of Oxford, architecture, charac- 
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Upper House of Parliament, general de- 
meanour of, 23 
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Vaca Marina, an account of, 146 
Vale of Lanherne, and other Poems, no- 

ticed, 132 
Valencia, fashionable promenade in, 195 
Vaipy, his Book of Common Prayer, 137 
Vice, notice of a peculiar English, 468 
Vicinity of Nineveh, nature of, 94 
Victoria promontory, where situated, 182 
Villages, wretchedness of Wallachian, 533 
Violated rights, instances of, 152 
Visionary, a man who is not,—not he, 233 
Visitation Sermon, pithy criticism of, 38 
Vittoria, notices of the town of, 451] 


W. 
Waitine maid, described, 185 
Wallachia, notices of, 532 
Walsh, his residence in Constantinople, 
review of, 506 
Walton Hall, description of, 189 
Waste inseparable from action, proofs of, 352 
Water-colour Artists, notice of English, 472 
Watterton the Naturalist, notices of Mr., 
189 
Wealth of England, natural prevalent ig- 
norance of, 338 
Wealth, industry the fountain of, 58 
Wedded readers, good news for, 543 
Wheal Fortune District, Mining in, 329 
Wheel-barrow, silly story about a, 241 
Whigs, idol of the, what it is, 8 
Wilkie, D., notice of a visit to, 470 
Winter Palace, description of a, 523 ° 
Witchcraft, trial for, account of, 420 
Wolfgang Menzal, notices concerning, 555 
Woolf’s engine, description of, 331 
Women, English, described, 6 
Wood, Miss H. J. her Happy Valley, 
notice of, 441; engraving in England, 
character of, 473 
World, hope of, where to be found, 2] 
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Rickets, nature of the disease, 400 
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Roden, sketch of Kar], 26 
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Roman Catholics, enlightened conduct of, 
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Roscoe’s views in Wales, notice of, 137 

Rosetta stone, information thence derived, 
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Rout, English, description of, 6 

Royle’s Botany of Himalayan Mountains, 
notice of, 435 

Rudiments of Physiology, Fletcher’s, re- 
view of, 259 

Rugen, Isle of, described, 112 
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Russian nobility, number of, 476 
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Sarragossa, Maid of, notice concerning, 
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Sartorius, Napier’s vindication of, 558 

Savoys, recommendation of, 215 
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Scenes in House of Lords, uproarious, 24 

Schnapps-drinking, vice of, 113 

Schools, Turkish, described, 517; 

Scientific men, neglect of, instanced, 46 

Scotland, popular knowledge of, recent, 
368 

Scott, Sir W., benefits resulting from his 
works, 98; his early education, 405 

Sea-coast Counties o: Ireland, tour through, 
421 

Seasons, effects of different, on health, 71 

Second sight, traces of, still in Scotland, 
373 

Self-education, value of, 408 

Serfs of Russia, condition of, 477 

Shadow, substance too often confounded 
with the, 499 


Sharpe, 8., his Early History of Egypt, 161 

Shaver, services of a, described, 283 

Shipping interests of England, opinion 
concerning, 14 

Shipwrecks, account of, 418 

Silliness, specimen of an author’s, 111 

Sketches of the Germans, review of, 111; 
of the Coasts and Islands of Scotland, 
Lord Teignmouth’s, 366 

Sky-lark, Lines to a, 503 

Slave, spirit of a, characterised, 156 

Slavery, Channing’s Essay on, 147 

Slave-holders, character of, 159 

Sliding mountains, amusement of the, 528 

— Egerton, his Elyseum of Animals, 

Smith’s Songs of Granada, &c., noticed, 134 

Smyth and Lowe’s Journey, review of, 141 

Society of Friends, average number of 
deranged persons in, 251 

Sodom and Gomorrah, how destroyed, 348 

Solitudes, vast, described, 178 

South Africans, wealth of, 283 

Spaniards, supposed character of the, 454 

Spanish liberty, specimen of, 194 

Speculations, inconclusive, instances, of, 
373 

Spellings, faucifal, specimens of, 109 

Splendour, barbaric, of churches in St. 
Petersburgh, described, 522 

Stanhope, Earl, his tracts relative to Caspar 
Hauser, 534 

Statesman, elements in the constitution of 
a great, 1] 

Stature, erect, peculiar to man, 577 

Stickney, notice of her Home, 593 

Stokes, H. 8., his Tale of Lanherne, no- 
ticed, 132 

Stolen property, search for, described, 281 

Strang, J., his Germany in 1835, review 
of 549 

Strollers, Irish, interesting tour of, 36 

Student’s Cabinet Library of Useful ‘Tracts, 
notice of, 592 

Stupendous undertakings, instance of, 334 

Subdivision of labour, economy of, 59 

Submission, remarkable instance of Chris- 
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Summer in Spain, review of, 192 
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Surface operations in mining, account of, 
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